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Basic Principles of Classical Political Philosophy (2 Oct 61) Lecture 1 

“.■hat I mean is the thought of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and the medieval 
political philosophers. It is a historical thing, but I shall not treat it from a 
historian's point of view,. I will eplain first the point of view* You all have 
heard and are hearing every day of the crisis of our time. I plan to start from 
that crisis, and I think that without our awareness of it we lack the incentive for 
the serious study of classical politics. Now what is that crisis? That crisis was 
diagnosed in 1917 by Spengler as the decline of the 7'est. Now what did he mean by 
that? He understood by the .'eat one culture among a small number of high cultures. 

But the ’7 e st was for Spengler more than just one culture among a number of cultures. 

It was for him the comprehensive culture. In the first place it was the only culture 
which was concerned with the sympathetic understanding of all cultures, and which 
did not reject all other cultures as so many forms of barbarism. Therefore, the 
'Test was the only culture which had acquired full consciousness of what culture means. 
Originally culture meant the culture of the human mind and hence implied there can 
be only one culture of the toman mind. There can be all kinds of wrong cultures, 
but they wouldn't deserve to be called cultures. Now Spengler presupposes the modern 
meaning of culture, the nineteenth and twentieth century meaning, according to which 
culture necessarily implies that there is a variety of cultures, grammatically 
speaking, that the term culture can be used in the plural. But precisely because 
the ’Test was thought to be the culture in which culture reaches full clarity about 
itself, the 7'est is the final culture. All other cultures were genuine cultures, 
but did not knew That culture is. The 'Vest had learned to know that. Since the He stem 
culture is the final culture, the decline of the ’Vest is identical with the final 
exhaustion of the very possibility of high culture. The human possibilities are 
exhausted. 

But the human possibilities cannot be exhausted as long as there are still 
human tasks of the highest order. Or in other words as long as the fundamental 
riddles which confront man have not been solved to the extent to which they can 
be solved. T.'e may therefore provisionally say that Spengler's implicit presupp¬ 
osition and crucial presupposition is untrue. Our science considers itself as 
susceptible of infinite progress and this claim would not make sense, it seems, 
if the fundamental riddles were solved. If science is susceptible of infinite 
progress there cannot be a meaningful end of human history. Human history is 
unfinishable. There can only be r 'Catastrophic interruption from without. And 
yet in one sense Spengler has proved to be rightt a decline of the ’Vest has taken 
place. Incidentally, the title of Spangler's book in the German original does not 
sufficiently come out in English. A mare literal translation would mean something 
in between the setting of the Vest, just like the setting of the sun, or the 

Vest. But this only in passing. 

of the est surely has taken place. For we only have to look 
global balance of power since 1900. Around 1900 the T/est 
and in fact this country together with Great Britain and Germany could have laid 
down the law far the rest of the globe. Surely for at least a century tips 'Vest 
controlled the whole globe. Today, so far from ruling the globe, permit me of 
reminding you of that, the Vest is endangered in its vary existence by the East, 
by the technology of the East, its numbers, its anti-Vestem passions. For the 
’Vest was quite unaware of the power of antd-Hestem resentment in the world. 

In the Communist Manifesto the victory of Conriunism had been described as a 
victory of the ’Teat over the East. Marx and Engels thought that the German 
and French working class, and the British working class too, being heJf ^ 
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to the French Revolution, to German philosophy, and to British industry, being 
heirs therefore to the peak of the political and intellectual life of the 7/est, 
were the carriers of the Western tradition as a whole, and that therefore the 
victory of Communism would mean the victory of the most mature 'Western thought 
and action ver the li&st* How we begin to see that the victory of Communism may 
mean indeed the victory of originally Western science and technology, but will 
3urely mean at the same time the abandonment of everything which distinguished 
Western libertarianism from Eastern despotism* 

Yet however much the power of the west may ha&e declined, however great the 
dangers to the Test may be, that decline, that danger, nay the defeat, even the 
destruction of the est would not necessarily constitute a crisis of the "est* 

The ’.Test could go down in glory, certain of its purpose, with guns blazing and 
flags flying* The crisis of the West consists in the fact that the ”est itself 
has become uncertain of its purpose* This implies that once the "est was certain 
of its purpose as of a purpose in which all men could be united* '7e do no longer 
have a clear image of our future. Some of us even despair of the future and this 
despair may go a long way toward explaining phenomena like beatniks and Juvenile 
delinquency. By what I said I do not mean that no society can be healthy unless 
it is dedicated to a universal purpose, to a purpose in which all men can be united* 

A society can be tribal and yet healthy* Yet a society which was accustomed to 
think in terms of universal purpose cannot lose faith in that universal purpose 
without becoming completely disoriented* And we certainly find such a universal 
purpose in our immediate past, for example in certain official statements made 
during the Second World '.Tar and after* Ths>ise statements merely reproduce in 
telescoped form a vision which has been operative far sane centuries, ilM modern 
centuries* In the center of that vision stands the figure of science* This modem 
science was to be no longer like the old science, contemplative and proud, but 
active and charitable* It was to be in the service of the relief of man's estate* 

It was to enable man to became the master and owner of nature through intellectual 
conquest of nature* By bringing about universal plenty, it was to make it possible 
that everyone could get his share in all of the advantages of society* It was to 
bring about the Just society: a universal society of free and equal men and women, 
a society in which each can develop all of his faculties to the full, in such a way 
that the development of each will be in perfect harmony with the development of 
everyone else* There have been some doubts of that universal purpose before, but 
with the coming of the atomic both and its progeny, this doubt has become very 
widespread, and affects, I believe, every one of us* To put it briefly, instead 
of the universal Just society, to be made possible by universal affluence, by the 
abolition of misery, we are now confronted with a misery greater than any earlier 
misery, the misery of a possible destruction of the human race by the means of that 
science rhic&Tsesmed to promise the abolition of misery* 

A certain doubt of the modem enterprise is indicated, and this doubt doesn't 
have to be spread from any chairs; it is very oomnon, you can find it in the daily 
papers* There is also a common solution to it which is suggested, and that is to 
fall back on our ’.estem heritage, on the '"estem tradition. But this solution is 
of very doubtful value* That is the meaning of the 'Testem tradition? Is it a 
kind of tribalism, so that other nations fall back on their traditions, and there 
is no possibility of a genuine understanding? TTe must never for one moment forget 
that the v;estera tradition in its inspiration and in its goal was not ’"estem; it 
was claimed to have a message for all men. That it originated in the Vest was in a 
way accidental to the T.estem tradition* 

But another consideration which we must also not forget, although it might seem 
to some of you to be somewhat academic, this V.’estem tradition underlying and preceding 
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the modem scientific development is characterized by an antagonism within itself# 

The "estern tradition, if we go beneath the surface, speaks with two different and 
even opposed tongues# The Hestem tradition has two roots, as you learn in every 
elementary course in "’estem civilization# It has a Biblical root and it has a 
Greek root. These t»v roots are not only different but opposite. If they are well 
understood, the one i3 incompatible with the other# So I want to indicate to you 
only that this return to the Hesters tradition is not such a simple thing as some 
of our contemporaries seem to believe# 

I summarize what I have said by this common-sensical formula# "e are in a 
predicament which is entirely novel and we do not have a recipe# In this situation 
we are beginners# In this posture we turn to classic'll politics, in order to see 
’.h ether there is not some light coming from there which might ultimately show us 
the way# This much about the general intention of the course# 

Now I approximate my theme abit more closely by repeating what I said in a more 
technical manner, namely by speaking about political theory today, not the broad 
thing called the crisis of our time but our speciality within a specially, a wheel 
within a wheel, political theory within the department of political science# 

Now what is the situation there? There is an area of agreement within present 
day political science, at least in iMa country# In the first place, I think it is 
now universally admitted that t) eory is necessary. The view which occurred quite 
frequently in the nineteenth century, facts, facts, not theories, this has become 
sil«st in our age because now it is admitted for different reasons, but I think by 
everyone, that you cannot get at ary facts without theory# The second point regard¬ 
ing which there is universal agreement is this* theory cannot be ideology# An ideo¬ 
logy, whatever else it might mean, is a doctrine which is not theoretically defensible 
or demonstrable# It cannot be the function of political theory to bolster morale, 
for example# This is a very limited agreement which I believe exists# 

But now what is the disagreement, and there is a very clear-cut disagreement 
regarding political theory today in this country# That c^n be indicated by the 
following formula# Some people understand by theory that they call causal theory, 
and other people understand by theory what they call normative theory# I am sure 
you have heard these expressions* It is based on a distinction about which I will 
have to say quite a lot in this course, a basic distinction, the distinction between 
facts and values# It is the generally though not the universally accepted view in 
the profession that only factual statements can be validated and invalidated, or 
can be time or false, whereas value judgments as value judgments are beyond the 
control of reason# How this distinction between factunl judgments and value judg¬ 
ments, or the dist3action between facts and values, is underlying the two different 
notions of theory# Causal theory wants to help us understand facts and the relations 
of facts; a normative theory claims to be a rational doctrine regarding what is now 
called values# Now this disagreement regarding normative and causal theory is now 
the central theme of a discussion in the profession, and if I see right, the 
discussion at this level is exhausted# I don’t think you will find a single new 
argument on either side since about five or six years, and what is required is to 
put the whole question on a much broader basis, and I will explain this later# 

Yet we must not forget another element in present day political theory# And 
that is neither normative nor causal theory, but the sinstitution of the history 
of political theory or political philosophy for political philosophy itself# That 
is, I don’t think there are people who demanded it in this form, at least not in 
the last generation, but it is an administrative or bureaucratic fact, if you look 
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at many announcements of courses in colleges and universities* under the title 
politic!1 theory you find just courses on the history of political theory. Non 
let us think about the subject for a moment® The substitution of the history of 
political philosophy far political philosophy is based on the assunption that 
political philosophy proper is impossible* and the ordinarily given reason would be 
thisi every political philosophy constitutes a fora of the illegitimate transition 
from factual judgments to value judgments„ And hence* political philosophy is an 
absurdity and therefore the only thing we can do is study the history of political 
philosohy. Mow I would say the history of political philosophy studied on this 
basis is absurd* T7e do not learn anything from it which you would not learn from 
a paragraph in a textbook oh logic* in which it is demonstrated that the transition 
from factual to value judgments is impossible® lhe proper place for a history of 
political philosophy under this dispensation, would be some footnotes to a textbook 
on logic, where you illustrate the absurdity of this transition from facts to values 
by examples from Plato* Aristotle* Locke* and Rousseau* for example* But if someone 
believes that for one reason or another one should study political philosophy* out 
of some kind of sentimental love for things past* perhaps* then I would say that on 
this basis the history of political philosophy cannot be studied at all® No sane 
man would go into this tough work without an incentive® Now the incentive for 
studying doctrine is the possibility that this is a true doctrine* and that one 
might learn something from it* But if you know in advance that you cannot learn 
anything serious from it* it is a waste of time and no one will study it. The 
interpretation of the political philosophies of the past* supplied on this basis* 
show the lack of incentive very clearly. They don't take the necessary care® 
r,by should they? It is not more in telle tually respectable* perhaps less respect¬ 
able* than staiaj>-collec ting. The minor correction I have to make I will make very 
soon® One could say* only to indicate the other possibility, the belief in the 
impossibility of political philosophy in itself is perhaps the core* intellectually* 
of That we call the crisis of our time® By doubting of the possibility of political 
philosophy* one doubts* one could say* the whole principle of the u'estam tradition® 
One becomes* by this very act* free from mere tradition® '7e do not continue a 
tradition because we no longer believe in it. This in itself might liberate the 
human mind* night induce people to take a fresh look at Plato* Aristotle* Locke* 
Rousseau* etc® But very far from it* they don't take a fresh look® Fantastic 
as it may sound* they continue a tradition of understanding* say* Rousseau* while 
they themselves deny the basis of that understanding by denying the possibility 
of political philosophy® 

But now let us look at the other side of the picture and talk about the 
serious thing® Hie unseriousness in this matter is not my fault; I only have to 
reproduce it* otherwise we cannot reach an understanding® Tiy is this history of 
political philosophy a necessity now* and precisely now* from every point of view? 
The people wfae believe that only a causal theory is possible are concerned idth 
discovering spri of political behavior* Behavior is now the tans used in contra¬ 
distinction w the other thing* values* How people behave* with no judgment on 
the value of this behavior* how they behave, just as a stone behaves, a star 
behaves, a louse behaves* and so n* 7'e want to find out laws of political 
behavior* laws describing not how American voters behave in the Truman-Eisenhower 
period® That would be on a low level of generality® A really scientific mind 
would never be satisfied with that* In other words, a true scientific approach 
is fully alive to the danger of parochialism* that they might make statements about 
political life which are valid for a little corner of the earth for a short 
while* for example someone migit write an article on conservation, and the only 
basis he has are some observations he made in the Northern United States* say 
around 1956* I think every scientific mini is absolutely shocked by such a thing* 
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vrhy not look at Elizabethan England, for example, and see if what is true of 
conservatism there is true of conservatism here, and so on. Otherwise this 
can't be called a scientific statement of a decent degree of universality» 

So this danger of parochialism we know very well. And then to overcome that 
dangor we have to know the' past* Te cannot say anything about political - 
behavior of the future in an empirical manner for the obvious reason that there 
cannot be anpirical knowledge of future events as such. But we can have knowledge 
of the past in order to enlarge our horizon, and that is ordinarily understood by 
historical knowledge* T'e must understand the past as it really has been in order 
to get data for sufficiently large generalizations* And of course we must not 
take these phenomena which we investigate, say voting techniques in Athens in 
the Fifth Century, we must not take them out of their context, we must see the 
difference between this kind of democracy and our kind of democracy* Otherwise 
we get misunderstood data* 

Now among these things that we must study as strictly empirical behaviorist 
scientists, there are not only institutions and things, but also ideologies* I 
believe I can say this is universally admitted* Ideologies because it is generally 
said that they play a considerable role in political life* So we have to study the 
ideologies, arrJ not only present day ideologies, because any generalizations we make 
about, say. Communist and Fascist ideologies, is of course not sufficient for 
establishing general laws, because maybe the ideology of the divine right of kings 
had an entirely different structure as an ideology* One cannot decide this without 
study* I go beyond that* Among these ideologies we find also certain assertions 
which are traditionally called political theories or political philosophies* VJhat 
kind of ideologies are they? Are they the same as ideologies in general? T7e have 
to investigate* Moreover, for a proper understanding of this particular kind of 
ideologies, which are called political philosophies, we have to investigate how 
those doctrines were understood by their originators, say Locke, and how they were 
understood by the mass of the followers, or for that matter, by the opponents or 
adversaries Is what Locke meant the same as what his followers meant? Or did the 
followers perhaps not fully understand? Or do we think we can construe what Locke 
meant by mating the view of his followers with the view of his opponents, and say 
somewhere in between it oust be? VTe don't know, so we must study Locke's doctrine 
itself* And then we may make this interesting observation, that on the way from a 
superior mind to his followers, however intelligent, the doctrines change somehow 
their character. In this kind of inquiry there is a phenomenon called routinization 
of charisma* Did you ever hear of that? It was introduced by Max TTeber* '.Tell, 
there is something like charisma, or whatever, a Christian theological concept 
originally, but used sociologically by Max 'Veber as a special gift or genius, in the 
sense that President Eisenhower had a personal charm, or in another way that De 
Gaulle is a tragic figure, and so on* T'eber found out a general law which he called 
the routinl My oa of charisma} an original inspiration becomes bureaucratized* This 
is regarded Sira legitimate theme in TTeber*s science* By the same token I would 
say that the vulgarization of high thought must also be a legitimate thane. 

So if we really want to put our behavioral social science on a broad basis, 
we must study the political philosophies of the past on their own terms, as care¬ 
fully as possible* Otherwise we will miss a very important part of social reality* 
'Then we do this, however, we make a strange experience, some of us at least may do, 
if we do that carefully, that we study such a doctrine entirely from an historical 
or sociological point of view. In order really to understand it we must enter into 
that doctrine, we must take it seriously* T7e must in a way re-enact the thought, 
say of Locke* That means, in other words, that we must look at political things 
from the point of view of Locke* It is not enough merely to read and quote, you 
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must experiment with it* Now in the moment you do it, you may find to your 
surprise that it works* "hat is the consequence? The consequence is that you 
look at our present day scientific behavioralistic social science from without* 

You do not look any longer at the social phenomena from the present day scientific 
behaviorlst'a point of view* you look at them from the philosophic point of view 0 
And perhaps you make the experience that it is feasible and even has its advantages, 
and is not merely an "adventure," like going to a country fair and having all kind 
of pseudo-dangers there* But it is really a serious thing, to learn* In a word, 
you learn eventually that the true understanding of the basis of present day social 
science is not logic, but That is popularly known as the history of social or pol¬ 
itical philosophy* logic, as it were, is merely a kind of tri-petrlfied statement 
of the premises, say of present day social science* But what these premises mean, 
the matrix by which they have a human appeal, that will come out from such a study 
of the history* Therefore, even if we grant the premises of behaviorallst social 
science today, we are forced by the demands of that very science to make certain 
experiments, the outcome of which cannot be predicted in all cases* It is a 
venture, and you anbark, as it were, on a sea, where the winds may drive you where 
no computer machine can predict* 

How let me link this up with an issue I mentioned before* I said that if we 
look at the situation of political science, social science, political theory, quite 
from the outside, and that impression will be confirmed all the time, we see that 
the issue is the fact*value distinction* And a certain discussion of this issue 
has been going on for sane time* But this issue is not well understood if it is 
not put on a broader basis* The fact-value distinction presents itself as the 
necessary consequence of scientific method, scientific logic or whet have you* 

The fact-value distinction belongs to what presents itself today as the scientific 
understanding of political things* 

But there is also another understanding of political things, with which we all 
are familiar, and that I will loosely call the Cosmo n sense understanding of political 
things* The citizen's understanding of political things is unaware of the fund¬ 
amental distinction between facts and values* ’'.hen the citizen says,"This fellow is 
a cr >ok," and then says, "This fellow is six feet high and has this kind of hair," 
he doesn't have the impression that this statement logically differs* In the case 
of the crook he might have to go before a law-court to establish that this fellow 
is a crook beyond a shadow of a doubt, but that is secondary* The statement in 
itself has the same "logical" character* So the fact-value issue is linked up with 
a broader issue, scientific understanding in contradistinction from the citizen's 
understanding of political things* 

Now In fN cruder versions of the scientific behaviorlst* 8 view, we are of 
course told the coniaon sense understanding is bunk, no good* And there are 
wonderful pr^lfSi, like common sense admits that there are witches* For common 
sense, witches are as real as non-britches, and we need science to get rid of 
witches* Common sense is a mixture of some truth with extraordinary superstitions 
and so on* You can't trust the whole thing, forget about it, make a clean sweep, 
make a clean break with common sense* This is of course absolutely impossible, 
and not owing to a weakness of the flesh that can be overcome by more refined 
methods, but it is in the nature of the case impossible* Any statement made by 
any one hundred per cent mathematical political scientist is based on every point 
on coranon sense knowledge* Sven if he checks on every point, and, for example, 
wouldn't believe that Hitler*s Nazi Germany went down in 19U5, and would go to 
archives to make absolutely sure there was a capitulation of Germary at that time} 
he could do that, but ultimately he depends on the same kind of understanding every 



G,I. ted v.:x knew at a certain moment that the war was over 0 A corrmon sense 
’understanding of political things is the indispensable basi3 of any possible 
scientific doctrine* This elementary thing must be mentioned* I am ashamed 
of it, but it must be mentionod because some people act as if this were not 
true* 


Common sense tinderstanding of political things is the matrix out of which 
scientific understanding emerges, and if I were a behavioralist I would argue as 
follows. I would demand this from nyself, Granted that scientific understanding 
has advantages which can never be possessed by common sense understanding, this 
scientific understanding is surely posterior to common sense understanding, and is 
a modification of it. Being a scientific man I want to know the nature of this 
modification, the nature of this transformation, and would want to see how out of 
common sense understanding, say of the American party system, a scientific under¬ 
standing emerges and what it gives me that I did not get from the cannon sense 
understanding* This is not based on a vague belief in science in general, which 
we believe is based on the successes of ths natural sciences, on successes which 
have no parallel, no parallel whatever within political science* But it would 
really require a study* 

How let u3 think about that for one moment* T.'e want to understand first what 
the common sense understanding of political things means* That is, we want to 
understand how do the political things present themselves to the citizen or to the 
statesman or to everything in between, and not only now, in this country, but 
essentially, at all times, whenever men live together in political society, which is 
in most places, most of the time* Tie demand then as our first task, to repeat, a 
coherent and lucid exposition of the political things as they show themselves in 
political life* A very difficult job* T.'e have a comfort* this has been done before 
us* T7e don't have to do it* I contend that this is exactly That we find in 
Aristotle's Politics more than in any other book in existence, a presentation of 
the political things as they appear to us as citizens* And it will be the general 
thesis of this course, not simply to prove that, but to consider this contention, 
because I will have to make many footnotes, many qualifications to this statement* 

But this is as it were a kind of slogan, a half-to-be-fulfilled promise of this 
course* 

Hew I will first show you why it cannot be literally true* T’e ordinarily 
call this citizen's understanding the common sense understanding in contradistiction 
to the scientific understanding* Mow this distinction between common sense as I 
used it now, and science, is a consequence of the development of modern science 
in the seventeenth century* After this new scienoe had emerged and some limi¬ 
tations of this new science appeared, people who were aware of that limitation 
coined terms like our present day term common sense to indicate that which a science 
cannot deliberate* "Common sense" as used now by me and by many contemporaries is 
posVscientif in, meaning post-modern science, and therefore cannot be applied to 
Aristotle, who was in this sense, of course, pre-ecientific, namely, pre-modern* 

There are other objections which are obvious and which I would only like to mention 
lest anyone believes I do not see some of these things* 

Let me re-state my thesis* I overstate it deliberately* There was always 
such a thing as political thought or political understanding* That goes without 
saying* You find that everywhere where people live together and have something 
like a government* At a certain moment, political philosophy or political science, 
in contradistinction to that simply pre-scientLfio understanding, emerged* And I 
would say that the great document of tf is emergence of political philosophy or 
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or political science is ..ristotle's Politics .. Hour one can make many objections* 

In the first place, on a purely antiquiriah'basis , why Aristotle? There ;;ere some 
thinkers prior to Aristotle—Plato, the Sophists, perhaps some others who also 
were political philosophers and political scientists* V.'e have to go into that* 

The second point which someone could make is this* You call this caramon sense, 
the elcient of Aristotle's Politics * But that is unreasonable, because it is not 
simply common sense but Greek common sense. And someone would even specify and say 
it is not simply Greek in general but Greek upper-class common sense, and not, as 
I claim, the common sense of man as man* In a word, I have to face these serious 
difficulties, and in doing that, in trying to deal with them, I hope I can give 
you some understanding of t e usually overlooked basic principles of Aristotle's 
Politics and therewith of our whole problem* This much about the general intention 
of the course. 

Is there someone here who is very bright, who can give me access to the black¬ 
board? In the meantime I will do this* Is there anyone who would like to argue with 
me or to question or object to me regarding ary point I made? That might be helpful 
for all of us* Let us not be shy* Did I make sufficiently clear in the manner of 
my introduction what this course was about? I mean in what sense it was a historical 
theme, but yot not approached from the historian's point of view? Did you see the 
link-up between what is going on in social science and especially political science 
today? I assume that each one of you has roughly the kind of knowledge which a 
college graduate of the Chicago University College gets* But surely some of you 
come from ot'ier colleg s, and may not have had this particular advantage* 

Qt You said that a historical understanding of the period in which Aristotle lived 
wouldn't help us at alio 

At Did I say anything at all about the period in which Aristotle lived? 

Qi I don't think so, I'm not sure* 

At All right, I will tell youo I did not* I did this not merely out of neglect, 
but I will try to indicate the difficulty* ’.Then someone speaks of the period in 
which Aristotle lived, then he assumes that we know such a period, somehow* This 
knowledge is not based on Aristotle in particular, but on other ancient writers, 
on findings under ground, you know, on diggings, and all kinds of these things* 

A kind of composite picture of Athens around 350 emerges* Yes, but assume we know 
that* Perhaps Aristotle has seen the very same thing entirely differently* Is this 
not possible? ’Mat is the use of t: is knowledge of the so-called objective situation? 
For the understanding of Aristotle it is probably very small* Or the other way round, 
the picture which you now get would surely be entirely different fifty years from 
now* Hew diggings, you know, and also new points of view in historical investigation 
by modem scholars. An entirely new picture* To the extent that Aristotle doesn't 
say a word about Alexander the Great, that's quite true* Perhaps in studying the 
Politics you see thy he didn't say a word about Alexander the Great* You know that 
1 mean by this historical allusion? Alexander was a younger contemporary of 
Aristotle's who conquered the Persian Empire and in a way rendered the so-called 
Greek city-state a museum piece* And the key theme of Aristotle's Politics is said 
to be the Greek city-state* T Thy we will study the Politics more than Plato*s 
Republic is secondary and I till take that up on the proper occasion* Is this a 
sufficient answer for the time being? 

Qt I have another question* ’lere you saying there were two bodies of common 
sense understanding, post-scientific and the one which existed before? 
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A: You can say that is a common view today<, The common view today, and it has 
some basis, it is not entirely unfounded, is that there is a kind of average opinion 
in every society, in every countryo That differs, of course, from country to country, 
from age to age* But I mean something more precise than that* It is not easy to 
define, but to begin with, all the».*are in favor of the view that there is not the 
common sensej there are n common senses* That is the accepted view, and it is very 
respectable* The question whether there can be the common sense, this unchangeable 
basis of politics, is in need of argument* It cannot be asserted without further ado* 
But on the o th r hand, on the basis of what we have today, I mean our methodological 
problems in political science, it becomes indispensable to make the distinction 
between science and common sense, to admit the priority of common sense, and to demand 
the clarification of common sense understanding as a basis for the clarification of 
the derivative scientific understanding* TJhether this can be done because of the 
historical horizon which is here is a question* I believe it can be done, btet it is 
surely a question* 

Qi At the beginning you mentioned that there are two roots of ’.Vestem culture, the 
Greek and the Biblical* And I thought you said these two were not only different but 
incompatible* I wandered in what sense— 

At That is a very good question and I am grateful to you that you raised it* That 
they are in a sense compatible is obvious* ’.'.hen I said that they are incompatible 
I mean they are incompatible ultimately and in the following way* The '.Vest has tried 
for two thousand years now to create a synthesis of Bible and Greek* And to seme 
extent thl3 synthesis has worked. But in what sense? Each of these two partners claims 
to have the right of way* Namely, say the theologians, they hove no hesitation to 
use Greek philosophy, they never have had, but they understood Greek philosophy as 
the handmaid of theology* That can be done* Also the other way round* There were 
quite a few philosophers, followers of Aristotle, who said religion is very -pod and 
useful* But what that means is determined by philosophy, not by what Biblical 
religion itself says* In other words they also admitted Biblical religion as a hand¬ 
maid, and the only objection to what I said would be this, that there can be a 
synthesis in which neither element is authoritative or commanding, and I believe that 
doesn't exist* In other words, the synthesis will always either be in the element of 
faith, and then the Biblical el ment is victorious, or it will be in the element of 
knowledge, and philosophy will be victorious* 

Q* Are you implying, or giving the impression that the historicist's approach to 
political science is a rather useless thing, say like stamp-collecting? Is it a 
case like that of the atheists' justification for studying mythologies, as phenomena 
of human history? 

At The case of the atheists studying mythology might be a bit more reasonable, 
except that anyone who has nothing else whatever to do might do all kinds of things* 

But regarding the term historicism, I use this term with a certain precision, and 
I would not call thi3 position which I sketched historidsm* In a loose sraise of 
course it means to lose one's self in historical studies and regard them as an end 
in themselves* That is something which has no theoretical respectability, bub being 
a liberal man, I feel that everyone should be permitted to do that he likes to do, 
provided it is not downright criminal* But it has no theoretical respectability 
because above and beyond the fact that they cannot give an account of vhat they are 
doing, they cannot do what they sefout to do well, because they lack the incentive* 

To that extent I think it is really true, now how do they call it, mo&Va^Ho/? 



I believe, They are not really motivated properly. If you know in advance that it 
is bunk, for example, why should not someone study astrology or various forms of 
magic? Surely, but we do not expect the moat important information about ourselves 
from the study of magic* You would admit that* And if history of political phil¬ 
osophy claims to be more than a study of notorious errors, but if you read the intro¬ 
duction to Sabine's history of political thought, which I haven't read for some time, 
but my over-all impression from the introduction or preface was it is fundamentally 
a history of absurdities* But Sabine is a very gentle man and therefore he would 
never put it in these harsh words, but people who are not so gentle must be permitted 
to spell it out* 

0 : On your assumption that the theories of the past must be studied on their own 
terms, how much does this emphasis on their own terms involve linguistic qualifications 
and exactness of language and all that? For example, the use of Hobbes of a term 
like force, which is perhaps more mechanistic than a contemporary political theorist 
would use it* 

At Read Hobbes and see what he means when he uses "force," Ideally, if you had the 
time for that, you would collect all the passages where Hobbes usee "force," Some 
general speculations on the basis of a single passage where Hobbes uses the tern 
force where no one would use it today are not sufficient. Tie have to have a notion 
of the range of. Idle meaning of the word in Hobbes, and then probably you will find 
quite a few meanings,** (.*«is symbol for inaudible) absent from Hobbes, I don't see 
That is impossible here, I mean unless one's own disinclination for doing dull 
statistical work is regarded as an impossibility. This objection which you make is 
frequently made, but as stated by you I don't think it has ary force* In alien 
languages like Greek it is possible they use terms, Plato and Aristotle, that have 
no immediate equivalent in modern languages* But if these terms are important, key 
terms of political doctrine, they explain them, and if Plato doesn't do it, surely 
Aristotle does it* There is a key term, if I may anticipate later developments, a 
term ordinarily translated by "constitution," in Aristotle and also in Plato* ’’.’hat 
they mean by constitution is something entirely different from That an average 
American means Then he speaks of constitution* It is very easy to see the difference 
and even to describe it neatly, for he says what he means by that X that the tran¬ 
slators render by "constitution*" There is a kind of skepticism which is supported, 
and I do not mean you by that, that comes from an aversion to a certain kind of 
indispensable work. One conclusion would be not to give up but to do the necessary 
kind of work to answer that question. Surely if you try to understand, say, Aristotle, 
on the basis of translations only, you suffer from a considerable handicap. And I 
can also explain it to you. All the modem translators, not the medieval translators, 
who were men of an entirely different stamp, but the modem translators have generally 
this vlewt fur;A*nentally we know better, ie,, we can use the terms most convenient, 
most fluent 111 our times, and use them for translating these terns which meant 
something veiy different, (End of Side I) 

(Side II)—>lived in these wonderfully happy, halcyon times before...There was no 
incentive. They knew that the familiar topics of nineteenth century political 
philosophy, the theory of political obligation, the state and the individual, that 
these are the key themes. They knew that, because they knew that they lived on the 
peak of the world. Now we have become doubtful of that belief, that we are fundament¬ 
ally wiser, more experienced, more advanced than the men of the past. Therefore, in 
proportion as we become uncertain of our superiority, we become more respectful of 
the men of the past and also, by ttie way, of the men of other cultures, and there¬ 
fore we take them very seriously. Do you get the idea of that I am driving at? I 
always have to use illustrations rhich may not be familiar to you, and since I don't 
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know you, I can’t guess which would be the moat appropriate* 

Ox Perhaps I can put it another way in tanas of, say, Locke in the Second Treatise 
having used.,*of the past where sons treated it as being really two con-tracts while 
others treated it only as one, because people interpret in the second case the use 
of the word trust to imply a contract* Again, there is a distinction between the 
words trust and contract* 

Ai :;ell, doesn’t this again indicate what one has to do? Does trust necessarily 
imply a contract in any technical sense in Locke's usage? And is there any evidence 
whatever for a contractual relationship between the legislature and the executive, 
which would seem to be the practical substantive point? 13 there any in Locke? I 
mean, that people speak of a contract which James II broke in 1688 does not mean 
that Locke agreed with that view, even if he should occasionally in this radically 
popular statement refute this kind of understanding* These are all specific questions 
which are in princiole solvoable* They require sometimes very much work* But it is 
not the kind f problem which some people believe you are confronted with in poetry* 

I mean Locke did not try to convoy a mood* And that is more brutal, and not so 
delicate* I see in principle no difficulty* The practical difficulties are always 
very great, but that is what we are here for* Yes? 

Qi Today you used the terms political theory and political philosophy, it seemed to 
me, to be pretty much the same value, and as being one***Do you feel, there is no 
distinction? 

At Oh, by all means* But in an introductory lecture, and I have been stray from 
this campus for fifteen or sixteen months, and there are so maty new faces, I tried 
to be as colloquial as possible* I think one should make a distinction* And I may 
speak of it occasionally* But you know that in such a general statement, where I 
try to describe an over-all situation in the profession, I cannot use the terminology 
which I regard as the most exact* That would be a kind of distortion* 

Qt This is somewhat related to it* You spoke about the difference between ideologies 
and theories, and you spoke of ideology as being not theoretically defensible »r 
demonstrable* And I wonder if you would go further and say that any ideology is 
dishonest or a kind of deceit or in a degree untrue* 

A* If you are liberal enou^i to include under deceit also self-deception, I would 
go along with that* The people who are downright liars are very rare* Mostly, I 
think they are deceived deceivers* I would say that if I had any right, I would 
simply abolish the term ideology* Also in empirical studies it is so wrong, so 
misleading* When speaking of very simple principles of Justice, say a trial, given 
principles that are not more refined than first come, first served, to call this an 
ideology seems so preposterous and disgusting* The term is wholly unnecessary* One 
can say ''opinion," political opinion, is a much better term, and is much less pre¬ 
tentious* In other cases one must speak of false if impressive doctrines, which 
would simply be clearer than ideologies., But these exact social scientists are 
terribly inexact in their terms* To treat Plato's Republic and Hitler's ilein Kanpf 
and the Four Freedoms statement all n the same level, mi ST*such a simple principle 
as first come, first served, seems to me to reveal a shocking lack of discrimination* 

Let us go on now* Mon whan I refer to the classics, and especially to Aristotle's 
Politics, one could rightly say, granted that present day social science is, 
really not self-sufficient and is in need of a genuine political philosophy, why not 
a modern political philosophy, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, and so many others* That is 
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an absolutely necessary ;csticn» I •.dll not apeak about my justification new* 
because that will bo throughout the course, but only one indication* I believe 
that the distinction between classic and modern political philosophy i3 the most 
fundamental historical distinction which we can make. If we look at the galajy 
of groat thinkers, fraa the earliest to the latest, and we call this sequence the 
history of philosophy, one is practically compelled, as we all know, to divide that 
into periods* And I would say that the most sensible, and the clearest division, 
is that into modern and pre-modern political philosophy* 

How let me explain that* That something has happened is generally admitted* 

That is of course in itself not decisive* The tradition which was dominant until 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was represented by Aristotle chiefly, but 
also by Plato* And these two men go back quite obviously to a man who never wrote, 
Socrates* And the traditional view was the founder of political philosophy is 
Socratos, a view which has beon contested, but I Till discuss that later. One can 
say generally speaking that political philosophy up to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was one cr the other modification of Socratic thought* Then the break 
occurred* How do we know that break occurred? I take here again the most simple 
criterion* 'Then did people say that all what was before me was wrong, or at least 
fundamentally inadequate? TTe have to make a radically new beginning* I would assume, 
until fur tier notice, that where a break is announced, a break will occur* How if 
you go through the elements, and t at is not so very difficult, because after all 
there are not so many thinkers of the first rank, and you can read, especially the 
prefaces and the introductions to their work where the statements ordinarily occur, 
and then you will find the strangest statements of this nature occur within the 
political philosophy of Hobbes* And surely something very profoundly changed with 
Hobbes* If you apply this external criterion*..the claim to make a radically new 
effort in political philosophy, that disposes of many assertions which are made 
today* For example, some people say the Stoics present a radical change. That 
is a mere modern construction* V/e know very little of the Stoics, I mean the 
original Stoics, we have only fragments* V. r <£ know Cicero, and Seneca, and Marcus 
Aurelius, this is all late* But whatever is there does not imply any break with 
the fundamental principles of Socrates* There is a considerable difference between 
them and Plato and Ari3totle, but not a fundamental break, a modification* And then 
some people say that a writer of the fourteenth century, called Ilarsilius of Padua, 
is in a way the first modern political thinker* Hut if you read Harsiliua you see 
he doesn't claim to be more than an Aristotelian* Aristotle is the authority* And 
prior to investigation, I would give Marsilius the benefit of the doubt and would 
say that if he had such a radical idea he would have seen that this was not Aristotle, 
unless he was a man lacking judgment, and then he would be ruled out as a founder of 
political philosophy as a man lacking intelligence* Now viiat other examples are the 
most common? VTell, Machiavelli. That is slightly more com Heated, I will not go 
into that now* At any rate I would say in this age, in the seventeenth century, the 
age in which modem science came into its own, had at the end a controversy called 
the quarrel among the ancients and the moderns, in France especially, but of course 
also In England* There is one document with vhich most of you will be familiar 
immediately, namely. Swift's Battle of the Books . Ordinarily it is understood as a 
literary question, whether modern tragedies and comedies, say of Corneille and 
Racine, are better or worse than Euripides' or Sophocles' tragedies* But the really 
interesting thing is not in the field of literature, but in the field of philosophy 
and science, and in particular, also in our special part, political philosophy* A 
genuine, fundamental break has occurred, and very much depends on the understanding 
of the meaning of this fundamental change* 

Now in order to prepare such an understanding, I think we should start from a 
simple consideration which I have proposed to my classes in the past, and if there 



is somebody here vrho has heard me say so I ask for his indulgences Let us start from 
the end, at least from what is for us the investigative end, from today, and contrast 
the over-all notion of philosophy as it has emerged, with the Aristotelian notions 
This, I think, is sufficiently broad as an introduction to our theme, also requiring 
footnotes, but certain things can be obsrved which are immediately evident* Now 
Aristotle divided philosophy in the following way* trere is a kind of prelude to it 
which doesn't form a part of its That he calls logic* Then philosophy itself is 
divided into two main parts, theoretical and practical* And each is subdivided into 
three parts, theoretical into mathematics, physics—physics means here the whole 
natural science—and theology or metaphysics« Aristotle speaks of theology} the 
term metaphysics is not in Aristotle, that is a traditional term* And practical is 
divided into three sciences, ethics, economics, and politics* That was the Aristotelian 
division* How what about the present day division of philosophy? By that I do not 
mean all that yo. find in the present day, but what is characteristic of the present 
day 0 For example, the division of sciences used by presort day Thomists, nco-Thomists, 
would not be characteristic of th :■ present day* Just help me enumerate the branches 
of philosophy as they occur in an announcement of courses* 

Q* Aosthetics, epistemology, logic, philosophy of history, political philosophy or 
philosophy of the state, philosophy of*religion* 

At I know there are people who also spook of metaphysics as a branch of philosophy, 
but tliis is already controv ersial, is not generally admitted* Now look at the list, 
what do we find? ’That are the massive differences? That does the list omit that 
Aristotle does not? 

Qt Physics, mathematics, economics* 

Qt Not mathematics, at least Russell would include it as a form of— 

A* 'Tell, I am not in the habit of making concessions to the noble lord, but today 
I am in the mood to make a concession* Surely physics and economics are not regarded 
as parts of philosophy* But what does this mean? That does this little thing mean? 

To what do they belong, may 1 ask, what is the over-all field to which physics and 
the other natural sciences belong? 'That is this called? I believe they call it 
science* Mew, in other words, Aristotle does not make a distinction between phil¬ 
osophy and science to which we are accustomed* That is cf tremendous importance* 

This distinction as we use it is a modem distinction which is not so very old* That 
happened in the seventeenth century was not the revolt of science against metaphysics; 
it was the revolt of the new philosophy or science against the Aristotelian philosophy 
or science* Hie establishment of non-philosophic science is the most important event 
and everything else what we are doing now is a consequence of this, because this 
separation of philosophy and science*..and all the other things which affect political 
life*** 

Now what else do we observe? I mean I could develop that very easily 0 One 
could say that prior to modern time, physics, natural science in general, was never 
metaphysically neutral* 1 mean you had to be either an Aristotelian in your physics, 
or a Platonist, or a Stoic, or an Epicurean, or what have you* But it is of the 
essence of the modem physicist or chemist that as such he does not belong to ary 
metaphysical denomination* The sciences are meant to be metaphysically neutral and 
their intellectual dignity is due to the fact that they are beyond the age-old idols 
of the philosophical schools* That is thou^it to be a proof of their higier cognitive 
dignity* This is science* Philosophy is not science* That means also it lacks 
the cognitive dignity of science, and it leads seme people to wonder whether it has 
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Dow what else do you see? I mea“ioned a distinction between theoretical 
and practical* That has been abolished* Our distinction betv/een theoretical 
\nd applied has nothing to do with the Aristotelian scheme* This I will take 
up another time* I would like to mention only one more point* For the undein¬ 
stancing of the Aristotelian scheme, it is necessary to know the order of 
the three theoretical sciences as an order of ascent* Mathematics is lower 
than physics, and piysics is lower than theology or metaphysics* So the 
h'^hest tliana is then., and I would like to make every concession to the variety 
of opinion as to what Aristotle meant, the highest theme is nature and/or 
God* Hie highest theme of philosophy> I-Jow look at the modern scheme* ’There 
do you find theology? In the completely transformed form of philosophy of 
religion© But what is the difference between theology and philosophy of 
religion? Theology is a doctrine of Godj philosophy .3 the study of human 
attitudes* etc*, toward God* Hoy/ if you would go through all these items 
you would see immediately there is one common denominator of all these things* 
All these philosophical disciplines deal with man, human thought, human 
conduct* human art, human society* human religion® And of course the phil¬ 
osophy of history is the philosophy of human history© So we can say the 
key theme in modem times has bee erne man® That is not always clear and 
explicit® I would say it is not always explicit, but it is always clear* 

For a long time the key word of philosophy, which described the theme of 
philosophy, especially on the continent, was the n consciousness 0 " The 
consciousness of whom was always assumed: it was man 0 You could see from 
the book titles. Treatise of Human nature. Essay Concerning Human Under¬ 
standing, in contrast with the book titles of classical and medieval times© 

Wfc. Iflll— IHJg 

How I give you a few illustrations, so that you can see this affects 
us very much© The most striking illustration which I can find within pol¬ 
itical terms is this: in the tradition, especially in the Middle Ages, there 
existed the notion of a higher law, and that was called the natural law 0 
And this played a great role in modem times, in Locke and so on, and modem 
man invented, felt compelled to invent another term, meaning in a way the 
same, but not quite the same* And sc we have it in one formula* ’That is 
that modern formula, meaning and yet not meaning natural law 0 Tom Paine* s 
famous book. Ri ghts of Han ® You see, law is replaced by rightso That is 
in itself very imrortantj/because law meant primarily the prescription of 
duties rather than of ri^its© X vill not pursue this other term, nature, 
not man, although the natural law was also meant to be the law applied to 
man© 


Another illustration© According to the older view, what is now called 
"Art" was understood as imitation of nature* That meant art is lower than 
nature, and in a practical indication, that natural beauty, say that of a 
beautiful youth, male or female, is higher than what the sculptor does* 

The sculptor cannot make a living human beingo That his sculpture has 
certain advantages'which the living human body doesn*t have is clear; it 
is not in that same way destructible, it doesn»t age, but it is also not a 
full human being© In the modern times, imitation of nature, understood or 
not understood I don*t investigate, ceased to be the formula for art* And 
how do people call now art? I mean the peculiarity of art? Fell there are 
many vjords, but I will answer the question myself: creativity* Mow they 
speak of creative writing in a very wide 3ense* ’Then a girl who is in the 
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second jrade describes a brick to the group that is also creative writing. 

'.'e don* t have to speak about that. But creation, human creation, that is 
something much high®: than acceptance of the given* And the older notion 
of culture, which I spoke of at the beginning, meant cultivation, cultivation 
of the mind* In other words, doing to the mind what the mind according to 
its nature demands, in order to become cultivated, in order to become as per¬ 
fect as possible* Altogether then the attitude toward nature was one of 
cultivation. In modem times the key word has become c caique at of nature, 
which is the very opposite of the cultivation of nature. 

It is impossible to understand the crisis of our time, a much used word, 
and therefore a debased word, but nevertheless a meaningful word which it is 
hard to avoid—-this crisis of our time cannot be understood if we do not 
understand the essential character of modern philosophy* V/e don't have to 
go into the question whether modem philosophy is only a kind of epiphen- 
omenon of tile true changes, economic or what have you* But one thing is 
certain, that if you want to know what this underlying change means, you 
have to listen first to the men who gave expression to this new spirit* 

These were, in the first place, the philosophers* Uhatever one may think 
of philosophers, that is singly true; they are more precise, much more 
precise, and much more articulate, and also much more honest, less fearful 
of traditional impediments and so on* Not in the way of silly beatniks, but 
of people who are truly courageous* And the true formulations for what has 
been going on, the classical formulations, you will find, I daresay, only 
on the peak of modem philosophy* Now what I tried to do here was to give 
you a very schematic, but in a way I think a vary telling scheme of the 
fundamental changes going cat* To begin vd th, only this way of looking at 
things is intelligible to us* As you can see from every example: when 
you are confronted with an assertion that art Should be imitation of nature, 
that is infinitely less credible than if someone says that art is creat¬ 
ivity* And the same applies to everything else* Now ext time I would like 
to specify these points by making a parallel contrast between Aristotle's 
political science and present day political science* Again, for the sake 
of clarity, I will take what is now regarded in the profession by most 
people as political science and hot That some people who are perhaps 
better or worse, but surely not the mad ority of the profession, think about 
political science* Then we will gradually approach the subject. 
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(Lecture 2, L October, I?6l) 

I have bean asked what the principles of organisation of this course 
are. I shall gradually lead up to classical political philosophy# esp¬ 
ecially Aristotle's Politics, and then present the problems according to 
their inner structure* IhcT that will develop. But I believe the gentle¬ 
man meant more the external organisation, ie,, the requirements, Hell, they 
are very simple. At the end of the quarter, ie., at the end of the eight 
weeks period, there will be a written examination of one hour and thirty 
minutes or so, and you will be given one or two questions, essay questions, 
and you are supposed to answer then, and that is •••and if you answer them 
satisfactorily, you get the credit, Near, readings, I gave a list to the 
“bookstore a long time ago and I own I forgot what I put on it, I am sure 
of one thing* that Aristotle*s Politics was on it. And for those who don't 
read the original, the translation by Ernest Barker, Oxford Press, is prob¬ 
ably the best. It is distinguished from the original not only because of 
the language, but also because the original is very concise, and Barker is 
very prolix. But he indicates his additions by angular brackets and you can 
always try to forget about the angular brackets and see whether you under¬ 
stand without them. But if you don't, then road the angular brackets. But 
otherrd.se it is a very useful edition and has a very sensible introduction 
and you should use that, by all nears. The translation in the Loeb's 
Glassies, by Rackham, is mare concise and in some respects superior, but 
it is very difficult to understand. He doesn't reach the extreme where 
you understand the English translation only when you read the original, 
it doesn't go so far, but it is more difficult to follcwr than Barker's 
translation. That is the best I can do, I believe I suggested as a 
reading, a3 recommended reading, Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Hind, 
which is available as a paperback, as general background reading, i 13d 
heard much of the book when I put it dc*ra, and only favorable things, 
othen-rise I wouldn't have recommended it, How I have read about two- 
thirds of it and I am somewhat disappointed. But still those of you 
who have never heard anything of things Greek except very superficial 
introductions, would surely derive sen* benefit from it. Other books 
which are of arty ad nificance for us here I vdll mention while I go and 
recommend them to you. Is tills sufficient for the tine being? Aris¬ 
totle's Politics I think you must read, from cover to cover, if for no 
other reason because otherwise you will not bo able to answer the questions 
at the end of the quarter, 

:iow let me give first a very brief sunnary of what I said last time, 

I started first from the broadest fact Imaginable, spilling over the limits 
of academic life altogether, the famous crisis of ;ur time, as far as it 
affects us in the VTest, I said that we have become uncertdn of our pur¬ 
pose, that Is the essence of the crisis. And tills purpose was, for some 
time, the notion of a universal Just society on the basis of universal 
affluence, made possible by techndogy and science. The uncertainty as to 
this purpose implies a certain doai>t of science, at least regarding the 
expectations for human life from science. New the strictly academic 
equivalent of that doubt, that is the second point, is this. Political 
philosophy has become doubtful, and one would say, if one would make a 
straw vote in the profession, one could say it has been abandoned. 

Political philosophy as a pursuit establishing rationally the objectives 
of human life, and especially of social life, has been abandoned. Instead 
we have the so-called behavioralis tic political science, a political 
science which limits itself to describing and analyzing act al human 
behavior without judging it in terras of goodness cor badness# This 



behavioralistio study of political phenomena ia* as it adnita* in need at 
theory* but this theory hag inuch mo* the character of methodology than of 
political theory proper* It is* as it calls itself* causal theory* and not 
normative theory. The basis of this distinction and of this whole pursuit 
is the distinction between facte arid values, between factual and value Judg¬ 
ments. Tfe have to apeak about this later. However important this issue 
of facts and values nay be, it is part of a larger Issue* and that larger 
issue is the issue: cornon sense as distinguished from science. To repeat 
the connection* for a conmon sense understanding of political things the 
distinction between factual and value Judgments doesn* t exist. If you say 
this is a poor senator, that has fer common sense the same logical chaz*- 
acter as tee statement the senator is six feet high* although the ways of 
establishing the trio things differ. In the one case you have to use a 
measuring rod, and in the other case you have to look at the record* but 
that is not a radical difference. Now* if we look at this distinction 
be ween oocanon sense and science, especially camoon sense and the 3 tudy of 
political things and political science* r/e observe the primacy of coraaon 
sense. Before we can speak scientifically about ary political phenomenon* 
we always have seme primary knowledge which is of a nor**ecientific color. 

A sim ple example . That there are in this country, now and for seme time* 
the Republican and Democratic parties* that is not scientific knowledge, 
everyone knows that. And when you enter tee halls of academe, this kind 
of knowledge is not affected. Certain details are brought to light which 
the ordinary citizen or the well informed citizen does not know* but this 
knowledge is the basis of any scientific investigation. Coranon sense 
understanding of p litics is primary; the scientific study is derivative. 
This observation implies a certain kind of a doubt of scienct, at least 
in this forn 0 Science becomes a problem. Ihe realization that science 
is derivative knowledge forces ua to understand the character of this 
derlvativeness. In this sense* even if science* political science, I mean* 
should survive the process of such an examination, it mist undergo that 
process. To that extent science has become a problem. Now* the third 
point o on corns a direct connection between the overall crisis and the 
academic phenomenon* the fact^value distinction. One can state this 
simply as foUcxrs. Science in ary fora* natural as well as social, is a 
means for increasing mante power. This is not an afterthought. That was 
the demand made at the very beginning of tee seventeenth century. Scientia 
propter potentia . Science for the sake of power, for the increase of 1 manes' 
power, both over non-men and over man himself • For example, you know there 
ia a thing called manipulation of human beings* clearly* power over human 
beings* made possible* allegedly by psychology* sociology, and so on. Now 
science increases man* 3 power and there can be no doubt of it* but there 
is another question: the question bar to use that power. This question 
can no longer be answered by science* natural or social. That is the 
generally accepted view today« That is decided by evaluation* by value 
Jud^nents* and they are no longer subject to rational criticism. In other 
words* science supplies us wl th means for almost any ends* and teat x is 
the means for the end y, that can be known rationally* scientifically. But 
that y deserves to be an end* that can no longer be known. That is depend¬ 
ing on everyone 1 3 own choice* preference* or whatever you might say. A 
distinction between good and bad ends is Impossible. TChat is possible* 
according to this view* is to say that certain ends cannot be achieved. 

In other vnrds, that it is a waste of time to try this and tela thing* but 
still* if tee man says I would rather try vainly far end Alpha than do 
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anything olsa, his party, his funeral* Frcn this point of vies it is clear 
that even the value of 30ienoe itself cannot he rationally established* 

Science itself is chosen, and not only by ad. anti its as a profession, that 
is another aatter, but chat we take science in any way seriously, that depends 
ultimately on our arbitrary will* Science is able to answer the question. 
That is science,” that is done by lode or methodology, but science cannot 
answer the question, ""Thy soienoe? f| • In this sense science is absolutely 
blind* And that is the accepted view; that is not a criticism* This is 
the clearest 3ign, it soots to me, of the fact tliat Tie have become uncertain 
of our purpose. That great power of nan, reason, science, from which we 
expected in modem tinea something like terrestrial salvation, has lost its 
evidence* That is I think at the root of our intellectual uncertainty* 

How these difficulties induce us to inspect classical philosophy, class¬ 
ical political philosophy, with the view as to whether classical political 
philosophy might help us* A 3 a mere question, the problematic thesis which 
I suggested is that Aristotle 1 s Politics presents to us the cormon-ecnse 
understanding of political things, that is to say the political things as 
they come to sight to the citizen or the statesman, in contradistinction 
to the political scientist. To illustrate this again, the fact-value dis¬ 
tinction just doesn’t arise, whereas it necessarily arises on the basis 
of modem political science* Now I will gradually lead up to the details 
of this problem* Far a primary clarification I confronted last time the 
Aristotelian division of philosophy with the modern division, and two 
lessons appeared which are of special importance* Hie modem notion of 
philosophy is determined decisively by the fact that in modem times 
philosophically neutral sciences have emerged, the natural sdencoo are 
the greatest example, but of course economics, sociology, and what many 
people understand by political science* Philosophically neutral sciences 
have become established, and they are in fact authorities for philosophy* 

It la perfectly legitimate today to be doubtful of philosophy* You make 
yourself ridiculous if you are doubtful of science, I don’t say in all 
quarters, but generally speaking* Science is in fact an authori ty far 
philosophy in a way that theology or the Bible was an authority for 
philosophy in the Middle Agee* That is the first point, and establish¬ 
ment of philosophically neutarsi sciences* And the second point is that 
regarding the themes which are characteristic of philosophy, that in pro- 
rrjodern thought the thane of rhiloaophy was God and/ar the cosmos* 

Modern philosophy as modem philosophy has as its central theme man, 
because all these philosophical sciences which are still admitted, we 
enumerated them last time, universally admitted, all deal with various 
aspects of next, aesthetics, ethics, pfailoso by of religion, and so on* 

Now there in a connection between these two points, the establishment of 
the philosophically neutral sciences, especially the natural sciences, 
and the shift of emphasis from God or the oesraoa to man* Tor nature, as 
the object of modem soienoe, is understood radically as a human construct, 
as a construct of the human mind, m the classic formulation by Kant, 
who meant by this formulation the Newtonian laws, the understanding, mean¬ 
ing by that the human understanding, prescribes nature its laws* That is 
given us are merely a chaos of sense data* They have to be ordered, inter¬ 
preted, and that is a work entirely of the human understanding* In this 
sense, the human understanding prescribes nature its laws* At ary rate, 
all concepts, whatever that may mean, are understood as constructs* This 
being the case, the object of science, especially nature, is relative to 
the human understanding, relative to man. The paradoxical fact that man 
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is that man la an infinitely more tiny and insignificant part in the modem 
view of the universe than he was In any older view* A very caraaon v ie w. ■■ 
there are human beings only on the earth, an infinitely snail part of this 
universe, and men have existed there for a few million years, a billion 
years. It doesn't natter* Completely eccentric, in some out of tbs way 
place, in some corner them exists this proud beast who regards himself as 
the ultimate purpose, as the ultimate end of the whole thing, and objectively 
there is nothing to that# And yet very strangely this whole universe as 
known, as something about which one can speak, is only by virtue of a certain 
human act, an organization by the human mind of the sense data* And further¬ 
more to make this clear, that man has an entirely different#•♦everything is 
ultimately a human construct, because whatever we know Is a confirmed hypo¬ 
thesis, a confirmed theory, but these theories are all human constructs# 

Man is the constructor; man as the constructor is not a human construct# 

That comes out in one way or the other, in the extreme way, as follows# 

There is at least one highest principle of all possible scientific theories, 
and this is called the principle of contradiction# That A is D and that A 
ia non-6 are absolutely incompatible# This is not a thing posited by 
theory, as any geometry. Euclidean or nan-Euclidean, may be# It is inev¬ 
itable for any human thought that claims to be thought, absolutely necessary, 
not constructed, or imposed, irreducible# Now is there a connection, that 
is the question which I last raised, between the modern or present day undex*- 
standing of philosophy and the fact-value distinction as sketched before? 
Hhat is ethics as a philosophic discipline according to the generally held 
view except "analysis,* is#, clarification of meanings, without reaching a 
decision as to that.*#This view of human conduct ia the true view and the 
other views are wrong views# So even this philosophical ethics is no longer 
a normative discipline, but is as nearly descriptive and analytical as any 
of the npirical sciences# 

Let us now continue and confront first present day political science 
with Aristotelian political science, in other words, to come scoewhat 
closer to our immediate subject# ’ben I opposed the present day view 
directly with the Aristotelian view, I assumed something which is of 
course in need of proof, and that is about something in between present 
day and Aristotle, to say nothing of the Kiddle Ages, which you can say 
is philosophically based on Aristotle and therefore you can subsuae it 
under Aristotle# But there is the galaxy of the great thinkers of modem 
times, who all rejected, by implication, the distinction between facts and 
values * I mean such men as Locke and Rousseau# They gave a normative 
teaching, of course, which they claim to be the rational teaching# that 
about modern political philosophy, where does it come in? Of course modern 
political philosophy is radically different from present day social science, 
but it paved the way for it# Modern political philosophy, while still being 
political philosophy and not merely enpirical analysis In the present day 
sen86, paved the way for present day so-called empirical social science# I 
will give you two examples, the two simplest examples, the other ones would 
need too long a discussion# 

'Then you read the present day literature by these behaviorist people, 
there is one name of the great names of the past which always occurs, whom 
they regard In a way as their church father, and that is Uachlavelli# 
ifaohi&velli was not of course a present day social scientist# His books 
were entirely normative, but th«“e is an element of truth in it* One can 
state the peculiarity of Kaohiavelli in present day lingo as follows# 



yacMavslli regarded the whole tradition of political philosophy prior to 
him, especially of course Aristotle, as ^ideaiiaiio," and his doctrine waa 
.si9,mt to be emphatically "realistic." A "he simplest and clearest document 
of that is Chapter Fifteen of The Prince , This is the first reeding I 
reconrwxl in addition to Aristotle's Politics, if you want to follow that 
course, liachiavelli develops hie point that prior to him the political 
thinkers had been concerned with hear man cught to live, with haw man ou^it 
to be* He, an the other hand, wLU shew how man ie, how he lives, and on 
the basis of this realistic understanding shew what the reasonable kind of 
policies are* In other words, the tourjiness of which tho present day 
social scientists are ao proud is a heritage from Hacbiavelli, And there 
is by the way a simple empirical proof* The immediate church father of much 
of what is going on in social and political science today is Bentley, whose 
first name I have forgotten. The Process of Government. I do not recommend 
this book to you because it is very badly written, and the effort you must 
make in order to understind It is not worth your while, unless you would 
like to specialise in methodology of a certain kind of political science* 

Than you have to reed it* Now the notion of laws of behavior, in contra¬ 
distinction to normative laws, seems to be foreshadowed in this Chapter 
Fifteen of Uachiavelli's Prince . 

I mention only one mare specimen of modern philosophers who paved 
the way for present day social science, and that la Hobbes* Hobbes la 
so important because he was tho first philosopher whose central theme 
was power. You know there are nary people who say the theme of poli¬ 
tical science altogether ie power* That ie a very complex and difficult 
thing* Maohiavelll, for example, hardly uses the word power* And some 
people say tht Thucydides is the classic analyst of power. But you find 
the Greek word far power very rarely in Thucydides. However one might have 
to describe what people like Thucydides, on the one hand, and Uachiavelli, 
on the other, have bean doing, by the way, it is vary different, rtiat they 
are trying to do, the word power would not occur* But in Hobbee power ia 
a central term, and not only in his political philosophy, or moral philp* 
osophy, but in his natural philosophy too* And what this means is very 
hard to say* I mean it would require a complicated analysis, 

I mention one other point which I believe is of the utmost importance 
for present day social science far which Hobbes stands. I am sorry* I said 
something absolutely foolish, grammatically foolish* I will restate it* 

There is one other point made by Hobbes which has become authoritative for 
present day social science, and it has very much to do with the fact—value 
distinction as now used. Hobbes starts from a principle as the key to all 
morality and to all politics which he calls self-preservation* The basic 
concern of each is self-preservation* This is of course abandoned now, 
because if that were not so, you would get a normative ethics* '.Whatever 
follows is Justified by self-preservation is good, and Hobbes wanted to have 
such a normative concern, and that is out, but Hobbes took a further step* 

If I have a right to self-preservation, then I have a right to the means 
of ny self-preservation* Obviously, otbarwlse the right would be useless* 

But different people have different opinions as to That are means to ay 
self—preservation, here, now, in these and these circumstances. '.Tho is 
to be the Judge? The traditional answer waa, well, a sensible man, of 
course, A fool might regard anything aa conducive to his self-preservation, 
and it would be ruinous to him* That leads of course to a certain difficulty, 
namely, perhaps the sensible man la not so ouch concerned with the fool's 
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3 « If-preservation, and the fool is very ranch concerned with his own self- 
preservation* To keep the matter as short as possible, Hobbes says every 
man la the Judge* Every nan is the Judge whether he is foolish or vi ee, 
decent or Indecent, doesn’t make any differ once. Hia judgment as to his 
interest is without appeal. Tou cannot appeal to any higher consider¬ 
ation. That is an implication of present day social science, and thou^i 
it doesn’t cooe out in this way, namely that what a man regards as his 
interest, however stupid or foolish it may be, that is his interest. V.hAt 
a group regards as its interest, however foolish it may be, is its interest. 
You can no longer Judge it. This was for Hobbes only a stage in a long 
reasoning, this principle, every nan ia hia Judge. But hem Hobbes went 
on from here to arrive at hia political philosophy is a long matter. But 
this principle, every man is his Judge and his JiKigrnent as to his general 
interest cannot be criticised. His Jud^nent regarding colors surely can 
be criticized. If he says that is green, and it is in fact red, surely, 
or else you find out that he is color-blind and therefore incompetent. 

But as far as his interest is concerned, he la**. 

How I turn to ray specific question, the characteristic difference between 
present day political science and Aristotelian political science. I prepare 
it by too general remarks. I said that Aristotelian political science looks 
at political tlings in the perspective of the citizen, of the man concerned 
with his political society and with its goodness, the efficiency of its 
institutions, and so on. He does not look at the political scene from with¬ 
out, as you would look at a beehive, for example, or at & herd of cows, or 
whatever it may be. lie looks at it from within. He is not an outside 
bystander or spectator. He is In the middle of it. There arises tills 
difficulty. There is of course a variety of citizen perspectives. To take 
the crudest but most famous example, the rich and the poor. Aristotle refers 
to this cleavage more than once, that the rich look differently at the 
political matters than the poor. There are other distinctions. There is 
also the middle class, which ia neither the rich nor the poor. There are 
also the gentlemen proper. How each of these groups, and you can sub-divide 
it as much as you please, raises a claim. Tho rich want to have their way, 
the poor theirs, and so on. And this means in itself the danger of civil 
war is in the situation. It doesn’t become actual much of the time, but it 
la potentially there all the time. Mow there aro two ways, a foolish way, 
a bestial way, and that is just to shoot and kill. That is one way of 
solving it. But the human or humans way is the peaceful solution, to bring 
the issue before the forum of an impartial judge, who gives to each party 
in the conflict its due. You can say that was the naivete of Aristotle, 
that he believed that such a thing is possible. That is indeed his premise, 
and not only of Aristotle, but of political philosophy as long as it existed 
and exists, that there ia a possibility of an impartial judgment. The 
impartial man, as Aristotle sees him, or Plato, is not the neutral. The 
neutral man is an indifferent man. The impartial man is a man who is very 
ouch concerned with getting a just decision. A neutral is not a Judge. 

Hcrw this ia the first point. The political philosopher in the class!oal 
sense is meant to be the impartial umpire between the various classes of 
society, tthether all political philosophers, to say nothing of those who 
call themselves philosophers, fulfill that promise, is another matter, but 
that they surely meant. 

The aeoond point, which we have to consider from the very beginning, 
is this. The tern political science, or rather its Greek equivalent 



poll tike epcLstorae is oldarthan political science in any acoderdc sens# of 
the rani# It originally xeant tha political skill, the skill of the state¬ 
sman# I moan a skill which ia not possessed by every citizen, the skill of 
the statement the skill of handling the affairs of the city by deed and 
by speech# Speech is so very important for the following reason# ihrery 
decision of any importance oust be preceded by deliberation, and delib¬ 
eration means speaking. In other uorda, decision-making, which is now 90 
common in a certain branch of political science, that is a word which 
hardly occurs# A key tern throughout the ages is deliberation# It was 
understood that deliberation must lead to some kind of conclusion, but the 
emphasis was on deliberation, on the rational activity# TThen you speak of 
decision, you are inclined to think of the last step, this way or that way, 
tossing coins as it were, which may not ba precoded by deliberation at all# 

I suggested long ago that someone interested in the present day concept a of 
political science should make a study of the origins of the concept of 
decision, row it came in as a key tern into political science# I suspect 
it cane from Germany to this country in connection with the preparation 
of the Nazi movement and the breakdown of parliamentary deliberative 
practice# But that is a mere suspicion of mine# It should be truly 
investigated. I think if you would look up a book in political science 
written forty years ago, you would observe at the least that there is a 
much smaller frequency of the term decision than you find now# Item to 
come back to my point# The ordinary citizen is a citizen for good or 
ill of this particular community, and the change from citizenship in one 
city to citizenship in another city is almost unknoifi# Owe might emig¬ 
rate, but then he would be a Meile# That he should change his citizen¬ 
ship is practically unknown# But the skill, the episterna, is transferrabls# 
There is the classic example of one of the greatest Athenian statesmen, 
Themistocles, who later on got into trouble and fled to the Persian king 
and advised him very well, to the damage of Athene# But the skill as such 
is transf err able # It is not bound to the here and now as the loyalty 
proper# item givon the fact that speech plays such a great role in ary 
republican sodety-^ou know, especially in the republican society where 
the authoritative body is a deliberative body and viewed as a smaller 
group—you must be able to speak# A monarch can be more than laconic# 

There are famous cases of such men who were almost speechless but got 
significant things done# But nevertheless in a republican society you 
have to be able to speak# Uow it proved to be possible to teach speaking, 
and thus the art of rhetoric developed# And that was the first form of 
political science as a teachable thing# The skill of the statesman, that 
was not understood to be teachable# But political science as the art of 
speaking became teachable # And that was done by the so-called Sophists 
prior to Socrates# The tranaferrable character of that thing is very 
easy to observe because the Sophists were ordinarily strangers. They 
were migrating# It was not essentially related to any particular 
political community# It applied to all# 

But this of course ia a very narrow view of political science, that 
it should be the art of public speaking, the art of public speech# The 
whole substance of politics, one can say, is missed in this external and 
formal understanding cf politics# The highest part of political under¬ 
standing, as the ancients understood it, is the legislative art, that art 
which you need, not In the narrow sense in which we now mean it, the mentor 
of the Senate or the House cf Representatives, but the man *ho can devise 
a code for a cccomunity, a code meant to be valid indefinitely, for a very 
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long time# Scow thing what is notyfoeant by the founding fathers* more than 
what we mean today by the legislator* The framework in which political action 
of the raoraent always takes place* this is the highest art*, Political phil* 
osophy as Plato and Aristotle meant it was the art of the legislator as a 
teachable art* not the art which some given legislator possesses by 
virtue of sans natural gift but as a teachable art# The political philosopher 
was understood to be the teacher of legislators# Mow that lasted until a 
very long time ago# Ben then I think still understood himself as a teacher 
of legislators# So these twoelements we must always keep in mind prior to 
any discussion of the details* that the political philosopher comes to sight 
originally on the one hand as the impartial umpire* not a partisan* and the 
second as the teacher of legislators# 

Now I will go into a sooenhat more detailed enumeration of the key 
differences between Aristotle*s political science and present day political 
science# And after that we can pause for a discussion# One point is only a 
repetition of rrlwit I said last time# Aristotle does not make a distinction 
between philosophy and science# Hence* he does not make a distinction between 
political philosophy and political science# And that is still true until 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries# That scientla civilis and the 
philosophia dvilla are the sane thing# "Theresa today political science 
is one thing and political ^hi Id sophy is another thing* and the basis of 
that is a general distinction between science, on the one hand, and phil¬ 
osophy* on the oilier# I have discussed this point last time in the fact 
of the establishment of philosophically or metaphysically neutral sciences* 
and I do not have to go Into that now# I mention only the consequences 
so far as the social sciences are concerned# The Aristotelian politics* 
which you can call political science or political philosophy^-it is the 
same thing—embraces what we call political science* economics* and socio¬ 
logy* because the political association* being the highest association 
according to Aristotle* embraces all other associations* and therefore the 
study of all these other associations* trade unions* political clubs* and 
so on* is only a part of the analysis of the body politic# The same would 
be true of economics or political psychology or what have you# 

The seoorkL point* and that has also been alluded to last time* Aris¬ 
totle makes a fundamental distinction between theoretical and practical 
sciences* a distinction which we have abandoned# w* have in its stead 
a distinction between theoretical and applied sciences# Now applied 
sciences are sciences which presuppose the theoretical sciences# The 
practical sciences as Aristotle understands them do not presuppose 
theoretical S'lienoes# The reason is this# Human action has principles 
of its own* principles Thick are known independently of theoretical 
sciences# tiost simply stated* too simply as we shall see later* but 
sufficiently far the purpose* nan has by nature certain ends# These 
ends have an inner order* hierarchy* as we say* and he is by nature 
inclined toward those finds# Therefore* man has by nature some aware¬ 
ness of these ends# He doesn 1 1 have to go beyond these ends by nature 
known to him in order to find his bearings# Being aware of these ends* 
he must seek means for them* and he can then* by growing up and acting 
reasonably* he will gradually acquire a habit of choosing the proper 
means for the proper ends# Ibis was called prudence# Prudence means 
a habit of choosing the proper means for the ri^it ends# TIow this 
prudence develops wholly independently of any scientific or academic 
institutions# I mean human society itself somehow takes care of that# 
Political science* as Aristotle understands it* or practical science* 



including exiles, economics, azd politics, consists in the oohorent axpo- 
sition of the soda of ran in their proper order, and we can also say in 
expounding the general rales of prudenoe, what is now polemically referred 
to as proverbial wisdom. If I remember well,one example which was used 
waa, a stitch in time saves nine. Unfortunately I forgot the proof that 
this is an unreasonable rule. That was done by Herbert Simon. If anyone 
has studied publio administration he would know that. The implication of 
Aristotle is that there is a sphere of prudence, of private prudence, and 
of political or public prudence. Public or political prudence is of 
course more fp’and and mere comprehensive. This is in principle self- 
sufficient and closed. That is indeed the Aristotelian vise. 

A difficulty arises as follows. The whole prod ant action, arising 
at all times in fundamentally the same way, in men and not in all men 
equally, that is at all times endangered by false theoretical opinions* 

If you take a present day example, there are at all tines such things as 
Marxism, and if you look at the situation from the point of view of Aris¬ 
totle, ono would have to say that Marxism makes impossible prudent motion. 
This Is due to the fact ultimately that it is theoretically false opinion. 

But there are at all times such false theoretloal opinions. These false 
theoretical opinions can be refuted of course only by theoretical argunent* 

So at all times practical wisdom or prudence—these are synonymous terms— 
at all times practical wisdom is in need of a theoretloal defense* But 
this doesn't mean from Aristotle's point of view that practical wisdom 
is in need of a theoretical basis. That may semn to be a oubtlo distinct¬ 
ion, but it is an important distinction. 

Itow if we look at present d sj political science, one thing is absolutely 
elementary, as Dr. Uatson would say. There is not suoh a thing as natural 
knowledge of the natural ends of nan. N men have n different values, and 
even different values at different times, and there is no possibility of 
distinguishing between a higher and a lever end. That is the absolutely 
dogmatic premise now* In accordance ml th this, as I mentioned before, the 
distinction betroen theoretical and practical science is replaced by the 
distinction between theoretloal and applied sciences. Some people have 
been speaking of policy science* in political science, and they mean by 
that applied sciences. 

In the older view. In the Aristotelian view, the basis, the matrix 
at political science, is practical science, is prudence, experience of 
life in a variety of circumstances. Of course that is not merely the 
experience of the spectator but also that of the man who handles pol¬ 
itical things. That is the basis. There is solid knowledge of political 
things is applied there that is in need of elaboration, of coherent 
exposition, and that is not done by the practloal man. But it is good 
if it is done...in suoh places as universities* But in the modern view, 
if it is presented clearly, as it is in some cases, the experience of 
life, practical wisdom, is not the basis of political science. The basis 
is scientific psychology* That is in many cases today some form of 
Freudian psychoanalysis, it doesn't make ary difference which, but it is 
not the practical psychology of the politician, of the businessman, and 
especially of the more decent representatives of these professions. But 
scientific psychology is the basis* Perhaps to some extent it is also 
sociology but sociology always points back in the order of the sciences 
to psychology and I think we have to go back to this assertion I made before* 
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;fow tbs third difference—and this is « new enuaeretioD—the aware¬ 
ness of tne practical principles, of the principles of action, above itself, 
according to Aristotle, primarily to a higher degree in public speech, 
author!tative speech, forensic speech, especially in lnr or in legislation, 
rather than in merely speech. If you want to understand politics, 

listen to what legislators in the act of legislation say how they justify 
the insure, and so on, rather than on merely private speech. Although he 
was not such a fool as not to know that there are sometimes things, and 
perhaps in many important cases, unavowed things, never said in public, 
as behind the legislators, but the difference, the fact that they cannot 
avow it, however powerful it nay be, is terribly important, That throws 
a light on the political situation, what can be avowed and \*at cannot 
be avowed, and that Is of great practical importance. So Aristotle's 
political science views political things in the perspective of the 
citizen, I mentioned this before. There is a variety of citizen pew 
npoctivos, and therefore the need for an umpire. The modern political 
scientist regards himself as an outside observer of the political scene, 
even if he devises a method of participant observer, because this part¬ 
icipant observer is a kind of make-believe, He is aware he oan't find 
out aortaln tllngs if he doesn't play the participant. But the fund¬ 
amental posture is that of the observer. He looks, to use a phrase 
3 tannine from one of the heroes at modern thought, he looks at political 
things as one would look at triangles or fish, the big ones swallowing 
the small ones. From this it follows, an important difference follows 
regarding the language. The language of Aristotle in his political 
science is the language of the dtlsan, I wonder whether there is a 
single term In the Politics which does not sten from the political arena, 
which was not in ccnanon use, Oven the key terms, tbs central terms. For 
exanpla, the central term in Aristotle's Politics is the Greek ten 
poll tela, which is ordinarily translated by the term constitution, I 
-rill speak of that later, This is the key term, the term which was used 
in political life by political men long before it was taken up by political 
ptiilo sop hers. But one thing is obvious to anyone who has aver seen any¬ 
thing of modem political sdenoe, that you cannot even begin to speak 
of political phenomena as viewed by the modern political scientists without 
having elaborated in advance an extensive technical vocabulary, 

A fourth point. For Aristotle it goes without saying that political 
sdence must evaluate political things. The whole political science of 
Aristotle-'there are descriptive parts, that goes without saying—but 
the whole pursuit culminates in exhortation and categoric advice. Do 
this. Do not do that. In present day political sdenoe, the values are 
regarded as merely subjective, and therefore evaluation is not possible, 
is outside the province of political science. The knowledge culminates 
In prediction, at least it hopes to culminate in that, and, at most, in 
hypothetical advice, meaning if you went to have a free society, do this 
and this. If you want to have a t y r ann ical society, do this arxl this, 

(End of Side I) 

' a free society is preferable to a tyrannical society. 

Now the last point and in a way the moat important point. For Arist¬ 
otle's political sdenoe man is a being with a character of his own, a 
being aul generis, Han is a being with a dignity of his cwi. V7s can say. 
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ualng non-Aristotelian language, but as a kind of neve towards him, man is 
the only being of which we knesr which can be concerned with self-respecto 
And the proof of that is that man ean despise himself. A being which can 
respect himself is also a being thlah can demise himself* That is insep¬ 
arable. Uan is capable of a sense of shone, as a modem called it. the beast 
with red cheeks. Brutes do not have a sense of shame, and ti'JLs means that 
man has same awareness, however dim. of how he ought to live. And if he 
does not live in accordance with this, he is ashamed of it. In other words, 
there is a necessary connection between what we call morality, ie.. the view 
of how man ought to live, and law. Because there is a necessary connection 
between the dignity of man and the di^iity of the public order. This means 
the political is sui generis, irreducible to the sib-political. Uan is 
essentially distinguished Yran the brutes and from the gods. This view, 
which might seem to be a special philosophic view, is however the common- 
senslcal view, aa you can see from the following example. When the Four 
Freedoms were proposed by President Roosevelt, there occ u rred for example 
the freedom from want for all. Ifcw President Roosevelt took it for 
granted that he demanded freedom from want for all men. not for all tigers, 
or fer all rats, or for all lice. He takes this for granted. The 
implication of all these judgments is of course there is a radical difference, 
not what we call an essential difference, because that ie already a highly 
sophisticated notion, essence. This philosophical notion doesn* t have to 
be, and yet the notion of the fundamental difference between nan and other 
beings may very well be there. 

Present day political science, at least the official political science— 
the individual members are of course free to have their private opinions, 
but these are only private opinion*—there is only a difference of degree 
between men and brutes. An Immediate heritage from evolutionism, itiareas 
by the way evolution does not necessarily imply that, because there may very 
well be jumps from one type of being to another, and therefore very well 
an essential difference. Still, there is only a difference of degree 
between men and beasts or men and robots. You must have read statements 
to this effect. And the reason is this, and that goes very deep in the 
modern development, to understand sane thing, means on the basis of modern 
thought, to understand its genesis or its conditions. Therefore, to 
understand nan means to understand man In terns of his genesis or in terns 
of his conditions. Neither his genesis nor his conditions are specifio- 
ally human. This notion of science demands the reduction of the human 
to what hunanly speaking is the sub-human. The higher must be understood 
in the light of the lower, the human in terms of the sub-human, the 
rational in terms of the sub-rationale—that has become particularly 
fashionable as the consequence of psyoho-onalysis—the political in terms 
of the sob-pollti cal. The political is a mere surface Phenomenon and 
according to mary people you have to dig deeper, ie., you have to go into 
the groups, or in the psychology of the individuals if you want to understand 
political life. The institutions, the manifest and explicit purposes of the 
great political institutions, that is pushed into the background and cannot 
supply the key. Political science is logically later than sociology or 
psychology. And it has been said more than once by sane of these people 
that the independence of political science as m independent discipline is 
only a hangover from the past, and with the proper progress of sociology 
political science will be absorbed by sociology, and a few disciplines like 
public law and international law will have to go to the law schools where 
they belong. 



So this much in the way of a vary general description of the fund¬ 
amental difference between Aristotelian political science and present day 
political sdanon. Hie purpose of this confrontation was not to make a 
case one way or the other but only to remind you of certain promises 
nhich, even if the present day political science is sound, it is necessary 
to know what its tacit premises are. And that will became clear only if 
you know the alternative to present day political science. Hie clearest 
case of th-ifc is the Aristotelian political science. I would say that any 
intelligent adherent of present day political science simply irould have to 
admit this, that there is no political doctrine comparable in comprehensive¬ 
ness to Aristotelian political science. Even such a remarkable work as 
Hontasquleu's Spirit of Laws, the only modem work viiich one can compare 
in breadth to Aristotle's politics, doesn't have the breadth of Aristotle's 
Politics. Now I make a pause before I go on and would like to see to what 
extent t have made myself understood. 

Qi Tould you elaborate on the last distinction you made between Aristotelian 
political theory or political philosophy and political philosophy today? 

You that the modems have reduced the political to the 3 \i»-political... 

Ai Anyone who has ever seen a political orator knows that the passions are 
very important. There is no question. But the question Is whether you 
should lilos to leave it at merely observing the interplay of the paaiiona, 
and thus make predictions on that basis, or whether you should not think 
about the right 'use of the passions, which passions, which kind of passions 
should be aroused, and which kind of passions should not be aroused by the 
decent statesman. But I think your question was aonwnhat broader and I 
will try to give an answer to the extent to which I understood it. You 
know what group politics means, what David Human and such people intend, 
and Bentley, TT.at do they say? lhe real political phenomena, the serious 
and substantial things, are groups and their interests. U interest groups 
interested, in all meanings of lhe tens interest. And then government has 
to act in sons way as s kind of broker, V.hat are the political institutions 
proper, where do they come in? ’"here do they come in in that scheae? They 
call it the habit background. Is Bentley's term. In other words, such a 
thing aa the Constitution of the United States, the present day interpret¬ 
ation of the Constitution, that is the habit background. Hie real stuff is 
what is going on in Detroit and when a strike situation arises and so on. 

But if the group struggle is understood as one which should be settled and 
can be settled by peaceful means, that 1a of course tbs most important 
consideration, that is the habit background. iThen you have a question on 
the jud&MOt of a statesman, a politician, a president, was he wise, unwise, 
did he have any of the other virtues and vices of the statesman, the link-up 
of that with psychoanalysis, for example, which you find quite frequently, 
stated In the axtrmas view, and therefore giving it deliberately a caricature, 
you cannot know anything of the wl adorn or folly of a stateanan if you do not 
know what kind of affection he received as a baby. Now there may be a 
connection for all I know or care between what happened in the first year 
and when he is forty or fifty, but the sensible view of course is, whether 
he was wise or urwd.se, courageous or cowardly, and so on, can be established 
clearly an the basis of the record by people of Jud&aant. How to find reasons 
for that, whether It was due to faulty ted.let training, or to being spoiled, or 
to congenital stupidity and cowardice, that is a relatively uninteresting 
question. The interesting question Is how Is it possible that such a man 
got elected, that would be the interesting political question. And for that 
reason you don't need any scientific psychology. 



Qt Don't you agree that it's helpful In the case at Congress to knoe That 
kinds of backgrounds they cone fren, to know if someone was raised on a 
faro let's say, or If aooeoos comae freu a big city background? It eould 
help one to know better why they aay certain things* 

At That would be of sene Interest. But I would say that an Intelligent nether 
of Congress, watching this colleague all the time, I would such more listen 
to him than to a doctor's thesis on that subject* Because after all it 
dopends so very much on judgment, which particular oases or actions or utter¬ 
ances are Important <w unimportant* Some times his action In a given oaae 
may be simply due to the fact that ha felt the sensible thing to do waa the 
sensible thing to do. Hy do I need a further explanation for that? But 
in other oases it may not be so obvious that it was the sensible thing for 
an intelligent and patriotic man to do and then one must indeed see what 
was the source of error* It could be simple pressure on the part of his 
constituents against his better knowledge, and it awuld also be that ha 
himself was confused by the paroohialian of his perspective. Sure that 
would be of soma interest* But I don't believe that this requires scien¬ 
tific study* I would say an intelligent Journalist, a really intelligent 
journalist, and a conscientious man who takes the necessary trouble, I 
would trust at least as much as the so-called scientist* 

Qt I understand you when you soy the political scientist builds op to the 
study of nan from beasts and robots* You spoke of Aristotle conceiving 
man in a qualitatively different way from the gods or the beasts* T/ould 
you elaborate a little more fully on that? 

At You misunderstood me* I said Aristotle starts from the fact that man 
is essentially different from the beasts and also from the gods* And I 
don't say he derives him from that, he takes it, that is the starting point* 
Aristotle could not derive man from anything because he believed, as we now 
think erroneously, in the eternity of the visible universe* Do you know 
what that means? There have always been men* llan has always been generated 
by a father and mother and there ttss never a first man, either in the Bibl¬ 
ical sense, created by Ood, or In the present day sense, whan at some 
moment man was generated by nooesan* So there is no derivation of man* 

In the modern view it is understood, on the basis of a certain version of 
evolutionism, that man, being derivative from non-man, can be understood 
ultimately in terms of non-man. I have beard such views, what's the diff¬ 
erence between man and brutes, even those closest to him, except that man 
uses verbal syttools. Now Aristotle would say, what does that mean, verbal 
symbols? It Be>ins be speaks* That la what Aristotle says, man is the 
animal who possesses speech* And that requires, and again very loosely 
spoken, that he is oapsbla of having concepts, not merely impressions or 
whatever you call it* And tbd Is a radloal difference. It has infinite 
oonsequenoea in every respect, so that any analogr, and any attest to 
understand human passions, buaan desires, however low, in terms of that 
what you see in the other spades of animals, is fundamtally wrong, 
although it may be illustrated to some extent* There waa a famous 
presidential address by Las swell a few years ago, where he discussed the 
question, as if it were one of the most Important problems of present day 
political science, to see whether human lights must not be given to robots* 
After all robots can do fantastic mathematical things which no h^aan can 
do, and other thing* which they cannot do now but which they oan do in 


abort order and benoe they should be treated ae such* Tod am say these 
are oxtrene Tiara, not oharaoterletio at the profession as a whole. That 
Is clear. But what is true of the profession as a whole is that the issue 
of the essential difference between sen and noo-man is not faced, and 
therefore the inclination is to understand the boon in tonus of the sub¬ 
human, as I put it. And within political science itself, to understand the 
moral and political in torus of the ffih-politioal, as mere interests and 
urges and what have you. I an sure that many examples will ooae to o>ur 
□ini while we go, because wherever yon look you find that. 

Qt In relation to your definition of philosophy, 1 thus curious whether 
because dialectical materia Han denies the Kantian thlng-ln-itself, con¬ 
sciousness being a reflection of objective realities, ihether you could 
esll it philosophy any mors. In the sense you Just described. 

At I don't know what professors in Uosaow and other places are saying now. 
Marx himself would not have Insisted that it be called philosophy* There 
are mary remarks in his early writings, when he was still engaged in a 
discussion with philosophy. You know, later on that was settled far his, 
after 18W roughly. Then there ore rem e rfc e to this effect, that philosophy 
is out. Just as in the study of nature we have natural science, nor there 
will bs an empirical analysis of social reality, namely, the cue which he 
supplied, will take the plaoe of the other ports of philosophy. In the 
noantine they have found that formal loglo is of some use. And they have 
that and it is taught and I think sons other disciplines, but it really has 
no life in it. The real thing is of oourse whet they take natural science 
to be, which is not necessarily what the natural adenose take it to be. 

Qt That 1s what I meant.• .philosophy because reality has a position 
objectively outside the human consciousness. 

At I know that. You can call it philosophy, that is not particularly 
important, there are all kinds of philosophise, but how far is it relevant 
to us? I mean for argument's sake, let us call Marxian a philosophy. ".That 
follows from that so far aa ay argument is concerned? Che thine you 
could say, that Marxian belongs to an older stratus of Western thought. 

Never forget that it wee originally Western. An older stratus of Western 
thought in whioh the issue about the fact-value distinction had not yet 
arlsoi.. Marx has no hesitation to make these value judgnsnts, and there 
are statements in Man already which prepare this tou#i posture, no 

value judpaenta. But that as you know is not the oaee. Marx surely had 
a notion—one can state the Marxian doctrine, on the basis of Marx, in 
moral terms. Only Uarx would say, that is absolutely uninteresting to 
as because any moral teaching means belief in exhortation. When Aristotle 
describes the virtues in the Bthloa. that is not a mere description. It 
is a reminder of bow men ought to live, and therefore it has an exhortating 
implication. Uarx says that doesn't mean a thing. The real thing is the 
class struggle and an nvtip-aH notion like this. Most people are "decent" 
aocardlng to the standards of their society. If they say there are crim¬ 
inals and deviants, they are ahmyw an exception. If they have become 
large it is a sign the sooiety la already in a crisis. But what the oontant 
of the decency is, fc? at depends on the economic structure ultimately. Now 
if you have a Coomunist society then the economic structure by Itself, and 
the consequence of the economic structure, will bring it about that man will 


naturally be decant in a snob more consistent manner than they have ever 
been before* There will no longm* be an opportunity for cheating* because 
there la no longer any privet* property* That is a crude example* one 
atould state it In much feller tanas, but surely Hand* doesn't claim to 
be free from value Judgments* I mean it depreciates them* lb that extent 
that it saye that is exhortation and that is of no use* TThat is important 
Is social action. But adnoo social action is necessarily prepared by 
speech, by propaganda, by appeal, therefore the value Judgnents came in and 
you only have to read what they have to say about the 'Vert and about part>* 
ioular trends in the 'Vest to see that they are sure that they can make 
objectively valid value judgnenta* To develop this one would have to go 
ouch further than I can now do* But one thing Is clear, that the fact*- 
»alue distinction emerged in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
among bourgeois thinkers in Germany* However Marxian has prep a re d an 
Indifference to the moral Judgments as morel Judpaenta, it has not yet 
reached that stags* 

Qi I understand your aritiolan of those sho would apply psychoanalytic 
theory to politics, people like Lessee 11 who wrote a book called Psycho— 
pathology and Politics, but I have the feeling that your critidwa would 
also be directed more broadly* I may be wrong on this and I would therefore 
like your consent on whether you feel psychoanalytic theory is equally wrong¬ 
headed, so to speak, in being directed toward mental illness end helping 
people with emotional problems* 

At Why should I be such a brute?..,I oppose quackery but I simply don’t 
know whether psychoanalysis is helping or quackery*..But the applications 
to political adenoe are absolutely grotesque* 

Qt The reason I raised the question*** 

A* May I say this, they are of oourse not simple applications of a pre¬ 
existing theory to political natters, they are baaed an a very definite 
political view* Laaswell’s overall view, as far as I remember it at the 
moment, is that the political man as political man, running for offioe, 
political man is a sick man* There is something fundamentally wrong with 
the wish to have power, which a nan who wants to do something as a practical 
man must possess* And the ultimate dreaa of Las swell la an anarchistic 
society, a society without government. That doesn’t follow Freud* I 
heard a senates*, in a certain meet i ng, express an opinion-1 was absolutely 
surprised, because this man had server heard of Lessee11, he ocmas from a 
rival part of the United States " 1 h e said the ordinary people are decent 
and tha whole trouble oooes from the politicians* How be was thinking 
of course mostly of Khrusohav, but I think he would really have to 
include all senators except himself* How I believe there is a kind of 
old-fashioned hard anarchism which you can trace to Tbm Paine—you know 
this view of Tbm Paine, society takes care of Itself, and you used govern¬ 
ment only for rather marginal functions, you know, someone gets drunk and 
starts shooting* But the main business of living doesn’t need ary govern¬ 
ment* And I think Laasmell is an hair to this Tam Palneen tradition, and 
ha combines that with psychoanalysis. Fraud was a very old-fashioned 
fellow in this respect. Ton know, he believed in polioa and all tbs things 
belonging thereto will be neoees&ry as long as there will be man. In other 
words. Lasswell is not Freud, 
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Qs But when you talk about Freudian theoay* are you not also contrasting 
Aristotle with Freud himself? 

At It w>uld not be easy to undarstond Freud's own doing as a scientist in 
tarns of tala notion of the human soul* Whether reason* understand!^* does 
not belong to the fundamental equipment from nan from the ver y beginning* arri 
cannot be deduced from ary sihoonadoua or Id or ego or nhat have you. So 
that science in the Aristotelian sense is an actualization of a potentiality 
belonging to man as nan* and a psychological explanation of all things is 
absolutely impossible* It is Impossible because you explain something which 
you almys presuppose belongs to you* And if you look at the attempts to 
tlve a psychoanalytical account of science* I think you will see... 

(Due to mechanical difficulties the lecture became inaudible at this point*) 
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AM I believe tba t only fifty can find * seat in 305« That vould seem to 
decide In favor of this room, unless the dwindling process proceeds at an 
unusually fast pace, I do not know what I shall do, I think it is safer, 
because the reversal cannot be re v e rte d, to leave it at this room and. to 
inform the ackninistration accordingly. And the last point is this. At 
the end of the last meeting, quite a few students same up with questions 
which I thought were of the kind that should be treated openly, because 
they were not really private questions but questions of the same publicity 
as those which I have discussed. Now as I told the gentleman in question, 
they should put a note or notes on ny desk in very legible handwriting 
or type, so that I would know what it is about and we could discuss it, 

Mr , I reraenfcer by name, ’.Thy did you put it here? It is a waste of time, 

I see, thank you. Is there anyone else who has a written statement? Well, 
in the future I think we will simply make this a practice, and if anyone 
is dissatisfied or oonfuaed about a given point, and we didn't have the 
occasion to discuss this point in class, they should put it here. Is it 
true, Mr, __ asks, that the decline of political theory is due to a 
decline into historician on tbs part of contemporary theorists, or is it 
rather the case that contemporary political scientists have simply ignored 
the role of political theory? 

Tea, well, I bdlieve I have ansnered that question already, but apparently 
I did not make myself understood. Contemporary political scientists do not 
simply ignore the role of political theory, I do not believe there is a single 
vocal political scientist today who would not admit the necessity of political 
theory, Th-t is past, the time whan people said no theory, facts, because 
today it is generally admitted that no facta without theory. The question 
therefore is not vh ether theory as such is important, but what kind of theory. 
The cleavage which exists is this, I believe the majorlty of political 
scientists, at least of professional political theorists today, would say 
that the only legitimate farm of political theory is so-eallsd causal theory, 
which is in effect not much more than methodology. And a minority would say 
political theory must be normative, otherwise it is not political theory, 

Ho«r this has nothing to do with what Mr , c alled historician, That is an 
entirely different thing, which one can superficially and administratively 
describe as follows. Even those who say that political theory can only be 
causal theory generally specking say it is reasonable to give courses in 
the history of political theory, or history of political philosophy. There 
are of course some radical fellows, mostly of the younger generation, who 
say, since political philosophy is nonsense, being based necessarily an 
the illegLttoste transition from facts to values, why should we teach it? 

I mean, 1st us not be impressed £po much by these big names, Plato, Macb- 
iavelli, or whoever they arm, TTe have today equally big names • Just as 
it happens in painting, that RenBrandt or Titian is still more famous than 
some people now exhibiting in the Art Institute, That is merely an optical 
illusion and in a thousand years a fellow from the Art Institute will be 
as famous as Titian, or, taking our Held, Harold Laaswell will prove to 
be the John Locke of the twentieth ce n t u r y . But still, leaving it at the 
practical administrative level, it is so, consistently or inoonalatently, 
most political science departments would say, we ought to have a man who 
gives a course in the history of political philosophy from Plato to the 
present time. This has deeper reasons, but these reasons are not always 
thought through, in most oases. It is just the famous conservatism, not 
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nwrely of conservatives, but of human beings in general* It is a usage* 
and it didn*t do any harm* let us continue it* But that is of course not 
good enough in the long run* That would be ny provisional answer to Ur* 

»B question* But I have to take up the issue of hist arid am in a mare 
serious sense next week* Generally speaking it is w plan to devote this 
week to a discussion of positivism and next week to a discussion of hist- 
oricism* I believe this is indispensable if we want to have a meeting of 
minds regarding our theme* classical politios* 

How since there has been a long weekend* and since we are not yet 
acquainted, trith a few exceptions* I will repeat the main points which I 
have made in the first two meetings* I started from tbs famous crisis of 
our time* and said it consists in the fact that we have become uncertain 
of our purpose* namely* of the modem purpose* of the aspiration toward 
the universal and just society on the basis of the emancipation of tech¬ 
nology and science* The unpleasantnesses and difficulties symbolized by 
the atomic boob are the most simple explanation for a return to our trad¬ 
ition vhioh has taken place in many quarters and which consists of two 
heterogeneous and even antagonistic elements* the Bible and the Greek 
philosophy or science* As social scientists we are r eferred back prim¬ 
arily to the classical tradition* to the Greek tradition* and the question 
which we have is ifcether the Greek tradition can be of ary use to us in our 
present predicament* If we turn to the academic reflection of this contemp¬ 
orary ant sis* we arrive at a more precise formulation* The key thesis of 
present day social scisnoe is the distinction between facts and values* 

No knowledge of right and wrong, of good or bad* is possible* Only a 
knowledge of facts* of theories of facts* etc* That mean that science is 
able to increase man's p ower* but is unable to tell man how to use this 
power* Such is undotbtedly the situation now* and that constitutes the 
crisis* It becomes therefore necessary to consider the fact-value distinction* 

If we consider it we see that this distinction and Ibis question must 
be put on a broader bawls* which I tentatively desaribe as the relation 
between the scientific understanding of human things or political things* 
and the common sense understanding of political things* for the reason 
given* that fer the coaaon sense understanding the fact-value distinction 
doesn't exist and the scientific understanding as now existing is const¬ 
ituted by that distinction* It is obvious that the cannon sense under¬ 
standing of political things is primary and the scientific understanding 
is derivative* And therefore the common sense understanding most be 
iakm,§4 the matrix out of which the scientific understanding emerges* 

T7e mesi fer this reason have a coherent and lucid understanding of the 
:;x>2illia£ things as understood by comnon sense* And I asserted* without 
proving* that fils elaborated presentation of the oonmon sense understanding 
Is evedieble to us in Aristotle's Politics m ore than aiywhere else* Now 
in order to lead slowly up to Aristotle’s politics I discussed briefly 
the distinction between modern and olassicaT thought in most sweeping but 
I hope not unprincipled or arbitrary manner* I confronted first the present 
day view of philosophy with the Aristotelian view of philosophy* and we 
reached the conclusion that in the present day scheme the theme of phil¬ 
osophy is man* whereat in Aristotle's philosophy the central theme is 
God or nature* I leave it at this ambiguous care for reasons ibich will 
appear later* I illustrated this difference by two famous examples* the 
notion of natural law as a moral law in pr »e» dem Hubs* and the lights 
of man in modern tinea* And I illustrated it also by the notion of poetry 



and the other aria as imitation of nature In contrast with the modern vise 
which traces the arts to tatraan creativity. I then contrasted present day 
political science with Aristotelian political science, and there the chief 
point 1 oade was this.. For Aristotle there is en essential difference 
between man and notwnan, whereas it is characteristic of present day - 
political science that it tries to reduce the political to the sociological 
or psychological, ie«, to the sub-political. This is connected with the 
broader issue, not limited to political science, but charactaristio of all 
modem science, the understanding of the human in the light of the sub-human. 
The crudest sign of that, and a sign which is much too crude to be chaj>- 
ac ter la tic of the profession, is the importance attached by sane famous 
political scientists, like Herbert Simon, to the observation of decision¬ 
making among rats as a key to human dad slo p -making. This sounds fumy, 
but it la consistent. 

How how can we reconcile the results of these two confrontations, 
the confrontation of modern and Aristotelian philosophy, and of modem 
and Aristotelian political science? m modem philosophy the emphasis is 
on man. In modem political philosophy tbs emphasis is on the attempt to 
understand the huoaa In the light of the sib-human, and therefore the 
political in the light of the sib-political. I would give this answer. 

Han becomes the theme of philosophy as oonfcredi stingui shed from science, 
because theprlaary theme of the sciences, nature, proves to he relative to 
man in the last analysis, for the following reason, nature proves to be 
relative to man because it proves to he relative to method. All results 
of the sciences p r e sent themselves as provisional and hypothetical. T7e 
do not know nature, we know only a certain rsnge of phenomena, and this 
knowledge is provisional, sxfcjeot to revision at every point. The highest 
principle at which we arrive in our analysis of science is the principle 
of contradiction, the only principle strictly speaking which is not arbi¬ 
trary. You can take any mathematical system of axioms and exchange it for 
another. There is no difficulty. All theories are in principle provisional 
and radically arbitrary. The only thing which is not arbitrary is tho 
principle governing all possible theories sad that is the principle of 
contrediotion. This is the only absolute which remains, despite the dis¬ 
claimer of all absolutes. But what is this principle of contradiction? 
Ultimately they will be compelled to say it is a principle located in the 
human mind. Beasts don*t contradict themselves because they don't speak. 

We see that the only absolute that remains is man or something human. And 
to thatextent modern thought is consistent by conceiving of philosophy as 

Bjnper this provisional discussion of the issue we must now try 
to readmit that is to say, to answer the question whether the 

Saoipmim distinction is necessary or tenable, m this discussion I 
will repeat unintentionally, to a certain extent, things which I have 
said In print. In print I said them of course modi more precisely and 
cautiously than it is possible or desirable in a classroom. I don't 
hesitate to tell you where I spoke about that, and those of you who are 
interested may read it. I wrote a book, natural Right and History. 

Chapter The, and the title essay in a booic rfhdt is political Philosophy? . 
Finally I wrote an article, "Relativism," In a look. "Tfelativlsm andtoaf 
Study of Man, Tan nostrand, 1961. I don't know wheth mr the library haa“that. 
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How the fact-value distinction appear* today to be self-evident, as 
obviously true to the meanest capacities* And yet it is of very recent 
date* Sr* Brecht, In hie book which I mentioned to you before, traced it 
to the German philosopher-sociologist, Siramnl, and to a bode of Simmel»s, 
Introduction to Moral Science* 1892* The very term value, so conmon now, 
I iaisw hardly any corrfcempowSy who doesn’t use it, this term itself is of 
very recent origin* Contrary to a certain hypothesis, it does not stem 
from economics* Of course, it waa always used in economics, but this 
economic use has no relation* It became a philosophical term only in 
the 181*0*8 in Germany* The people who used it are practically unknown 
even in Germany now, to say nothing of outside of Germany* There is 
only (me famous name who used it in a significant way, and this is 
Lotae***It is by no means clear why this term value emerged which no one 
ever used*** (The remainder of the tape is inaudible*) 
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A question tram Mr, Seltzer, i a Max Weber* s diatinotion between facts and 
values merely an extension from an earlier view beginning with Uaohlavelli, 
that happiness or man's ends are subjective, to the present notion that the 
conditions of happiness are also subjective? If sane thing like that is the 
case, could you give a rough indication of ifcy the early modem thinkers were 
dissatisfied with the ancient view of the objectivity of man's ends? 

That is a very long question which I have to touch on later when I come 
to explain the differences between Aristotle's principles and the principles 
of Machiavelll and his followers* For the time being, I can only repeat 
that I said last time, taking the axarpla of Hobbes, For Hobbes, L eke, 
and Rousseau, there was no question that there is an objective teaching 
regarding values in private as well as in public life, because there is one 
and only one fundamental desire, the desire for self-preserve tion, And 
this desire demands, in fundamentally all oases, identically the same human 
habits, say the habits of peace, of human friendliness or what have you, and 
it was settled with that. How today, says Max Weber, but I believe quite a 
few others would say that is not true, the desire for self-pre s er v ation, 
while playing a great role, la not universalfcln all eases of all men the 
leading desire. For example, there are societies, say war-like societies, 
which disparage that o ver-great concern with the individual's aelf-preaer- 
vation, Whether t at is a good argument or not is another matter. But 'i 
there is no longer anyone who would say there la one and only one fund- 
amentaldeslre of man and in addition that this desire gives us a sufficient 
Indication as to what the individual and society ought to do, I believe I 
cannot aay more than that without opening up an infinite question, especially 
sines I have to take up this question an y wa y , 

A question from Mr, Donald Rosenthal, TThat would you understand the purposes 
of science to be? Is Aristotle's common sense in political matters to be 
distinguished from hie scientific approach in other areas? Finally, if 
Aristotle's understanding of politics is comaon sense, how is one to distin¬ 
guish the varieties of comoon sense from belief in witches, from the idea 
that the sun moves around the earth? 

These are all very sensible questions, but 1 have to take them up coherently 
or as some people say, systematically, I said at the beginning that ny 
thesis regarding Aristotle's political science as the perfect fbrm of common 
sense understanding of political things is open to massive objections and 
that I will discuss these objections point by point. His first question, 
only onswerd, T/hat would you understand the purpose of science to be? 

TJhat does anyone understand the purpose of science to be today? I have to 
take tlawfc up later, You can say our difficulty is exactly that we do no 
longer have an answer to this question. 

There are two more questions. One is by Ur, , Is not the fact-value 
distinction at least in one sense higily traditional? The "eetem trad- 
ition is today a Qraeco-Christian tradition, Christianity and soma forms 
of Judaism teach that God and man are not of the same substance, that man 
can think of God only through the analog!* eaatia, that man's apprehension 
of God is an act of divine grace, if the fact-value distinction were 
illegitimate, man and God would be of substance, Anselm's argument 

would be a possibility, and as St, Thomas pointed out of jf Anselm 

were right, the argument from the contingency of the world would automatically 
collapea. 



That is a vary learned statement, but it is wholly unintelligible to 
me, That one cannot choose Thomas Aquinas as an authority for tie fact- 
value distinction is written large on eve ry page of Thomas, for the very 
simple reason that Thomas agrees with Aristotle* s teleological view of 
being* Every being, at least every created being, is by nature directed 
towards an end. Hence, in all his actions, all his states of mind or 
body, are to be Judged in terns of its specific end. Differently stated, 
in a teleological doctrine, fact aid value coincide, because to be means 
to be directed toward an end. The distinction doesn’t apply, Ur* , 
where are you? 

Q* Here, sir. 

At Are you satisfied? 

Qt VJhat I meant by the question was that doesn’t the position that facta 
and values are not different things deny the position that God and man are 
separate substance, because for man naturally to know Ood, in order for that 
to happen, there would have to be a wind lari ty in substance, and then Anselm’s 
argument muld be possible, and the other argument from the contingency of 
the world would collapse, 

Ai But lode, I mean, this has absolutely nothing to do wLth what we are 
speaking of—the distinction between facts and values has absolutely nothing 
to do with whether the ontological argument is a limited argument,,.because 
Thomas Aquinas asserts that Ood really is demonstrable. And there is of 
course a difference of substance between God and man, namely the creator 
and the created, 

Qt But it’s a different one from Anselm*s argument* 

At But what has that to do with the faot-value distinction? I mean you 
would have to show me that Anselm upheld the fact-value distinction by 
virtue of believing in the possibility of the ontological proof and Thomas 
Aquinas rejected the faot-vaQue distinction by virtue of his rejection of 
the ontological proof. As soon aa you have done this, we will consider it. 

The fact-value distinction Is really~not older than fifty or sixty years. 

There are some little traces of it in writers of the nineteenth century, 
some even in Marx and so oh, but that is not yet the story, that is not 
yet the developed doctrine. 

Now I turn to the last statement, by Ur, Butterworth, which is rather long. 
The view was put forth that the basl3 of political philosophy was a search 
for something better than mars convention, nonce* I question certainly if 
this does not run contrary to the idea set forth in the Platonic dialogue 
Crlto . In his conversation with the laws of Athens, nemos, Socrates is 
reminded that it is thqr who have engendered him, and have permitted him 
to grow into a seventy year old dtiaen of Athens and that it would be 
parricide now for him to turn against than. There is moreover the consider¬ 
ation of the fatherland, which Soaratee should take Into consideration, 
later the laws admit that Socrate s is the victim of an injustice, but not 
of an injustice caused by the laws, but by men, namely the Athenian Jury, 

If aiy laws can be changed, it is probably these man-made rulings. In 
other words, the laws cannot be changed. But la it possible to Ignore 
or to change the body Of laws which has been handed down for ages In the 
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form of convention? In the dialogue Laws it ia to be noted that many 
precautions are taken before the three agsd men talk about the aaaai , 
under which they have lived* And there ia quite often reference ntK« 
to the faet that only the old msta, honest citizens, could ever undertake 
euoh a discussion* Zt la also noteworthy that the discussion takes place 
out of earshot of the youth in tho course of a journey* I would also like 
to point out what Aristotle says in derogation of those who consider laws 
to be a mere covenant, in the Third Book of the Politics, there and there* 
Barker cites Demosthenes who claims that the noma, wish far the just, the 
good, and the beneficial* This ia what they seek* And this is what, when 
once it was found, was shown to men as a common injunction, equal for all 
and alike for all* This is nomos to which it is proper that all men should 
render obedience* There are many reasons why they should do so, but the 
chief of than are first that law is an invention gift of the gods, next that 
it represents the opinion of sensible men, next that the correction of wrong¬ 
doings , whether voluntary or involuntary, and finally that the general cove¬ 
nant of a polls in accordance with which it is proper that all members of 
the polls should live* Even though Aristotle agrees with the last point, 
it must be noted that Ms agreement would carry him to agree with the other 
reaeons adduced by Demosthenes for obedience, for reverence to the nomos* 

Could you please comment on this and show me what points I might be over¬ 
looking or wherein you feel that this is an erroneous vise? 

trail, I cannot do that now* I can only mention one point where Z 
think you are wrong, where what you call from Demosthenea, or rather from 
Barker's quoting Demosthenes, shows it* Nomodw iah for the just, the good, 
and the beneficial* This is what they seek* But do they find it in all 
cases? And v he law which confronts you directly with its claim to obed¬ 
ience is by no means necessarily in agreement with the just, the good, sad 
the beneficial* Da other words, you have to make s distinction between 
good laws and laws which are not good* And this distinction cannot be made 
on tlie basis of mere law, because all these, the good laws and the bad laws, 
are laws, in a sense* You have to transcend the law in order to judge the 
law in terms of goodness and badness* That is ultimately, and according 
to the classical view, something like natural law, although the term natural 
law does not yet occur In Plato and Aristotle for reasons ihleh Z will discuss 
later* I cannot say more now without disrupting qy whole course plan* Z 
am sure you would not want me to do that* 

Now let us pr o c ee d , because we have now to rush a bit* Z can state 
the purpose of the present discussion as follows* He want to understand 
classical political philosophy* There are obstacles to that* The obstacles 
are not wt to mere i(pioreiioe, thou# that is in a way not an obstacle but a 
help* Tatars tabula rasa and you are perfectly open* The obstacles have 
the ch a re s t » or prejudices* There are oertain prejudices which prevent us 
from understanding classical political philosophy as it was meant* The 
moat important, the moat powerful of these prejudices, Z call positivism* 

And last time Z gave a very provisional explanation in order to show you 
the various elements feeding positivism. By positivism I understand the 
following things* the view that scientific knowledge is the only form of 
genuine knowledge* This implies, in most cases, that the model of scien¬ 
tific knowledge is that supplied by the exact sciences, especially physios 
and chemistry* This view, that scientific knowledge is the only true 
knowledge, is the doctrine of positivism proper as founded by Comte* But 
today it goes cm, goes beyond Caste, by asserting that scientific knowledge 



in any field is United to facta, relations of facts, and so on and on, 
in contradistinction to values. 

To repeat this point, and taking up a point raised in one of the 
questions hare, tho original meaning of modem science, not only in . 

Conte but at the very beginning, in the seventeenth century, did not 
of course include the fact-value distinction. According to the orig¬ 
inal vise, science in this new sense, is for the sske of power, human 
power naturally. Or, as Francis Bacon put £t, for the relief of man's 
estate. In other words, science has one an! only one overall purpose 
or end, and the reasonableness of that end, the relief of man's estate, 
is known. There is no rational alternative, according to men like Bacon 
and Hobbes, and many of their successors, including the Utilitarians, to 
this notion, the relief of mm's estate, comfortable self-preservation, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest omfcer. Thors are various form¬ 
ulations, but they mean fundamentally the same thing. 

Naur we however are confronted with the fact that this notion of the 
purpose of science is no longer valid, for the very ainple reason, to speak 
only of the most massive thing, that in the age. In the thermonuclear age, 
brought about by science, the usefulness of science for human well-being, 
as distinguished f ran toman destruction, is no longer evident. T/e do no 
longer have an answer to the question, a general answer to the question, 

* an authoritative answer to the question, of why science. And this is only 
a special case of the fact that no value judgments, as the judgnant science 
is good, are regarded any mors susceptible of genuine validation by reason. 
We ultimately corns back to non-retlonal preferences. A man becomes a 
scientist because he likes it, and that is all there is to it. A man turns 
his back on science and becomes a beachcomber on a Pacific island because 
he likes it. IIoc? let us lock at that and 1st us first see what the moral 
effeot of a social science thus ooneeivad is. 

This view clearly implies that all values or all ends are of equal 
dignity. This manifest end neeeasary conclusion is sometimes denied, 
absurdly, I believe. ’That these people mean is this. I as a living 
being, as an acting being, nsoeasarlly evaluate. Therefore far me, and 
me means spy one of you, of course, and any human being, values are of 
course of different dignity. If I vote fer science I vote by this v er y 
fact against values inocapatlble with science and ao on. And -therefore 
I assert the inequality of values. But That is not the issue. The issue 
is that if I say there is no knowledge regarding the dignity of anything 
to be rq||as a valae, I say that as far as I know, as far as anyone 
knows,'dfllgpU ever know, values are all of equal dignity. And that means, 
if we a ijppqh it straight, without say false sophistication, the lowest 
and meanest feller is objectively not inferior to the noblest and wisest 
man. Ha has this value, this fellow, to do the best for his bolly, that 
is as legitimate as tbs highest value as anything else. All preferences 
are equal. The man who finds his satisfaction In ccnbining as frequently 
as possible rape and murder, or tba miser without kith and kin who dedicates 
his whole life to amassing the largest amber of banknotes, is In no way 
intrinsically superior,/sic77ob;5 actively s u perior, to the most thoughtful 
philanthropist. 

How to see the absurdity of that, beer shall I say, with the help of 
Aristotle, If that is required, I read to you a single passage. I read 
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simply a translation* it is at the beginning of Book Seven of the politics o 
"For no one would call a man blest, ie®, most happy, that has not got a 
particle of courage, nor of temperance, nor of justice, nor of wisdom, but 
is afraid of the flies that fly above him® Such a coward cannot refrain 
from ary of the most outrageous actions in order to gratify a desire to 
eat or to drink, the opposite of temperance, ruins his dearest friends for 
the sake of a farthing, no justice, and similarly in the matters of the 
mind, is as senseless and mistaken as ary child or lunatic® But although 
these are propositions which when uttered everybody would agree to, yet 
men differ about amount and degrees of value®" In other wards, certain 
difficulties arise in spite of this fundamental agreement which is univ¬ 
ersally true® And that is the opposite view, tht everyone, not necessarily 
in every moment, but everyone coming to think of it, will see that * Some 
people need the experience and have never made it, but thqy are incompetent 
to that extent® But any man who is not completely stupid, or completely 
inexperienced, could deny that, that is impossible® And I think we would 
have to argue it out an this basis® Now by denying these simple things, 
of which every human being vho is not completely stupid or inexperienced 
is aware, this kind of social science leads to what is ordinarily called 
nihilism® There is no longer any possibility of orientation# 

This is not quite sufficient, because this view of the equality of 
all preferences acts necessarily to the advantage of tho lowest, of the 
gutter® For an effort is needed, either to get out of the gutter, or to 
stay out of it® And these efforts are sapped by the teaching that it <tses 
not make ary difference® One can also state this In various other ways® 

For example, self-respect, a term frequently used, presupposes you cannot 
respect yourself if you have not the possibility of despising yourself, and 
that there are things which you would be ashamed to do® But the teaching 
of the fact-value distinction amounts to this, there is nothing of which 
one ought to be ashamed® TTell, they say, if you vote fcr temperance as 
a value, but that is entirely your arbitrary preference, then you have to 
be ashamed of being intemperant, but you don’t have to vote fcr temperance 
in the first place® There is nothing wrong with that® 

Still, there is sane value which seems to be granted by this school, 
and that is the value called rationality® That that means is this® There 
are the values, or the ends, however you call it® This is not susceptible 
of rational discussion, of rational decision® But the means for this value 
can be determined® In other wards, if your value is to live as long as 
possible, and that is your chief consideration, valetudinarian you know, 
only to live as long as possible, regardless of whether you have lost all 
the pMSWpbo idiom you are attached, you are willing to live to a hundred 
and fa H|g|fr ara and have no colds in the meantime, the means to this end 
can be mBSfr determined rationally, in this particular case by medicine® 

And rat&nallty means the rational man is not he tho chooses the right 
means far the right ends, but who chooses the right means for any end he 
happens to fancy® That miser I spoke of before acts rationally if he 
really, taught perhaps by Jack Benny, finds ouct all methods in which one 
can save, and he acts irrationally if he would 33 on spending sprees, 
quite irrationally from the point of view of the miser® So rationality 
like this exists only regarding the means, not the ends® But that is 
something which seems to be esteemed® 

But the question comes up here In the same way, why should I be 
rational? Why should I be rational? I desire the end A® That end A can 
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be aohirad only by the mm B» let tide mm be mi effort® * Mqr gaurel 
formla* But Z loathe ef f ort * That la ar mTm» A wry simple 0M«» so 
there i« a ooafllot b at— i W that aay bo* and a real tetrad 

af tho ddsvelns effort* So 1* otter ante* rationality la aa arbitrary a 
choice aa irrationality* Tte practical afreet at this position la not 
necessarily rriMlion* at co u rse* baeaoaa people do not aet perfectly on 
their theoretical principles beosuae at the great force of habit* or diff¬ 
erently stated* af intellects! laslaaea* The practical effect Is la neat 
oases this amiable -vice oalLad oonfoealaB* Iou den't think* you simply jp 
along with the othere* That la aa defensible at course as to act differently* 
I mean one veins la equal to aqr otter* far exmopla* be a democr a t In a 
democratic eodely* and If the society turns totalitarian* you are totali¬ 
tarian* It la as easy as tint* Well* I would also say it baa a degrading 
effect* because it destroys again the moral stamina of the individual* 

The so-called value-free assertions have necessarily an effect on 
evaluation* Take such e key tarn In f raea nt day social science as culture* 
Ton must have heard of that* especially in anthropology and sociology* but 
it is affecting all areas* I am sura that the eaononiata also speak of 
cultures by now* Naur culture originally was a value concept* It m ea nt the 
cultivation of the human Bind* and the oultivation of the human mind meant 
to make this best of the Boat valasbls thing nan pos s e s s e s* the Bind* So 
culture was something to be looked up to* For reasons uhioh me nay disarms 
on a later occasion* It beoame fashionable In the nineteenth oentisy to use 
the term culture in the plural* Bp to about say the 1900* s* culture was 
always used In the singular* the culture of the human mind* In tbs nine¬ 
teenth century people began to speak of cultures* meaning that there are 
n equally esteerinble ways In uhich the mind can bo cultivated* Say Ihere 
la a Chinese culture distinguished iron Western culture* Thera la no 
reason Thy we should say that Western culture la superior to Chinese cult¬ 
ure* This visa became particularly popularised by Spangler's Paellas of 
the T/eet* in which be gives yon a presentation at a nmrixar of cultures*'* 
a amen amber* I forget exactly how angr he tea* routfil? ten* Then IMa 
ms enlarged by Toynbee* I don't know how many ha tea* bub it was somehow 
still understood high cultures* a value jodgasot* In other wards* if yon 
take an Indian tribe an this oentinent* parteps even in South America* these 
were still referred to In those older time aa primitive people* uhioh meant 
e value judgment* not to soy savages* Bat than people simply mM § why 
should not the mores of some tenth American Indian tribe in the Amascn 
Talley* head-huntere and I don't know Aet* that la as good e culture aa 
Chinese or ITlndu or Western* That la what anthropology is trying to do 
today* That is at aeons not s manly theoretical teaching* That is meant 
to have a moral impact* a kind of teoaraoy of cultures* But that hM 
still sate Meaning* But than it was taken over by the soclologLate* And 
then yon find these interesting notions of culture where you oan speak of 
the culture of a juvenile gang* p arte p s* yes* sdburbia* the culture of 
adbuxbla* you Bust have heard of that* culture at bunen juvenile gangs* 

A Juvenile gang may be delinquent or not delinquent* but culture In both 
oases* And than I say the last atop which I believe no one hM yet taken* 
but it is about to be taken any day* end that la the culture at the inaatee 
of a lunatic aaylxm, beeauae thqr tews different Bore s * I suppose, than 
anyone else tea* 


That is* you see* an sample* and that la I think one of the beet 
examples af how a value concept* originally a veins oonoept* by beoonlng 




that* fee oan*t help that* la Mai* fcadi 1* Hat «rtr*.1a g doesn't 
tala p3aoa la a aama. XT |M 4a m» within aoartanto halls ad say «alr 
la ar eapsoity as a aoelal adadit aad ao4 aa a aitiasn* that won't do* 
because thinking is not mfcjeot la a&dniatzwtlve regulation* 

By th* way* thsre are aqr tana of this kind* for exnsple personality* 
Ooatha said in a poen* ahathar that la a wary good poan la another aattar 
but ha said it* "Personality la the Mgtwat bliss for the children of esrtfc, 
for non*" In other words* tfas Mgboet bliss* and it n a a n s also a very high 
achievement or a very rare graoe or whatever it nay be* Today what does 
personality naan? Every one has a personality* of course* 19hen these people 
naif personality stadias* that luplies that e v e r yo n e has a personality* no 
effort of aqy kind is needed* It has oaaead to be a wains tens* It has 
beocne a purely desoriptlws or analytical tarn* But thla naans by the very 
aot a debasing* A certain dimnsion of reality is aaaolnded fTca aigit* 

Another tens is gharisnstto* which originally was of oo o r a a a wains 
terns to have a oharlam* to have a grace* divine or natural* Khan Hue 
TTeber* who introduced it aa a technical tans Into aoedology aald a char- 
ineatlo leader* for simple* that naans only that he Is r a gmd a d by his 
follorers as an outstanding am* He my be the greatest fake* Diet 
doesn't make ary difference* Ha took tin sample -of J o s e p h Stalth, the 
founder of the Monona* end said* that Is undntarsstdng whether ha was 
a genuinely religious gsndna or whether he was only a vasty olevsr swindler* 
That Is absolutely uninteresting for the sociologist* because the only 
thing which counts is how his followers regard bin* That la another 
sample* 


In sons oases* of oourss* the old term won't do* There is sons resist- 
anoe which apparently culture* personality* oharlma* aad other term do 
not have* lbs noat striking wimple widen occ u rs to m is oo ns e l e noe * I 
believe the tem oo nmim oa has loci its standing In soolal sd e n o as* not* 
howe v er* the undeniable enpirloel fact of guilt* at least in the fern of 
guilt feelings* That no enpirloel student oaa deny* that there are from 
tim to tine people *o have guilt feelings* Now guilt feelings were trad* 
ltlonally understood la term at somthdng like a bad oonaodLanoe* but that 
is oat* The place of the oonaoianoe is taken by the supca>-ego* The ooiw 
seqatenoe is that la praotLoe you will not mka a dlatlnotlco betwe en guilt 
feelings as a sorely pathological phenmeaoa* la other words* wholly unfounded 
feelings—am your bead* you are not guilt y " and non who Should haws guilt 
ftoUngi bfeaoM ttMgr truJy did wung # Tato n nitiaia oim^ 9l wan who 
has done an irreparable ham to a®sii«ar nan and says there is no nay of 
getting rid of that except by devoting ay whole Ufa to repelling that* 

That is ana asm of that* An irrational guilt feeling* without any foun¬ 
dation* is of course Honathing entirely different* But by using them 
concepts the distinction loses its Inportanoe* 

Another sample* No ooanon good* there cannot be a ooanon good* flfay? 
Beoaum whatever people my a^* oonaon good* "ooanon good*" neo es aerlly 
presents itself as eons thing higher than the merely ucrivwte pod* 



Yoa can* % get away from that* Tte oo me a emom 1 m *w 1 9 no oomm goal* 

Only group istMitt* Art is * fast, tkav> are croup interests, the — tr—■ 
pnoBVi tte UwonHi Im fur—raw cte* Tbs ooosequanoe of the d—lal 
of the ci w—in good in that of ge a r— tte pursuing tte group Intar—t, by 
hook and by orook, la. until——ala« ted naturally that —aVana Ite restraint 
on group eg»i—• Tor aa I aaid before, aoaial caianoa do— not exist in a 
vacuum* It is a human activity, tte activity off willing and evaluating 
beings, and this evaluating is u——earily effeoted by —at —a are tmitfit 
or think* By tte way, la tfala particular case, that at tte ocaaon good, 
ona oan ah— the impossibility 1 b • atepla —y* Quits a f — of 

these people who say tte ocaaon good la iaposaible because a c o m mo n good 
prosup po s ee a —ole, tte society, tte oountxy, or h o w ev e r yon call it, 
but there are no wholes, there are only Individuals, or —ybe groups for 
aoaa reason* But tte— a—a people, or so— of then, speak of tte open 
aoeiety* Noe tte open aoolely la «.ily ona special version of tte good 
society, their understanding of tte good aoeiety* But tte good society, 
that exactly is —at —a —ant by tte ocaaon good* Ton ten gat any Aram 
the— difficulties if you try hard, there is — question* I —an if someone 
is trying hard to say ha —31 do —thing but oount hoar saay people have 
black hair, b— aany people have blende hair, h— aany a— bald, and — on, 
ha oan do that* Ha oan also oount prostitutes and 1—atleSt and oount 
A«D*a, or whatever, that oan be do—* But if be triad not to arbitrarily 
Unit himself to very a—11 amgee&te, white in the—elves a— entirely 
meaningless, if ha speaks of Ite teak of social ssienoe — a whole, or 
political soienoe — a whole, ha oo—a — oeeearily up against the— 
questions where a valns free social soienoe is not possible* 

I would like to diaou— this now §mm a different point of view* 
lather to I hare spoken in a vary ganaral way of the moral effects of a 
vulne-Aree social solan—, if this is teloon seriously* Ote thing I don't 
have to tell you, at least tho— who tews aver tested social science in 
action, that in fact the social scientists, almost all of thma, are 
happily inconsistent, in ether words, they a— people who u— ttedr heads* 

They ha— definite prefers— white in fact they do not regard aa merely 
arbitrary prof erenow* That can— out Aran td— to td—, but I — —t 
oo noer— d now with doing justice to tide or that individual, — X would 
do if I had to speak of Item* Z aa speaking near of a certain idea of a 
soienoe, whether this id— in it—If —tea sense* Tec? 

Qt The examples you are using are not —ally ex—pi— you would drear from 
the positivists themselves* Conti—nr ary positivists have — a boost un¬ 
believable oonbanpt for aoelal soienoe* 

la Bat —bum »• Tibet does oulture mean in present day anthropology? 

It is oompletaly Val u e *ra e , — X aaid* Or do you aa— to aay*»*nhat do 
you understand by positivimaf 

Qt Tte logioal positivists, aay the VI— School, for axanple* They would 
never oonoads that present day anthropology is value free* 

At That is very staple* I have read so— of the— people, believe —« 

Nban I had mors td—, and oould give a o o u r — in basic problems of political 
philosophy, I invested weeks In discussing Ayer, BsLohaitete, and ante people* 
Ite have not tte td— now. Regardless of every t hi ng el—, what do— it —— that 
Iters a— so-called professors of philosophy* not of tbs social saienaa, who 
raise certain demands of what aoianttfle netted la, without ever applying them? 
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1 would Kr I r wp trt ■mJs more the btfo ril positivist la aatiem* the mm 
do Woo to a—^ the t lw lO i th— the a— who* pr^Sm tho dbp did 
la praeti— mod bo impossible* X me— 1 huso podttilito oho draw a 
oartria conclusion visUh la la a —y — Apeetabl** aa—V» social aolmoo 
u no* pnetAodU even agr social aaioN. 1* nothing ocipsred with symbolic 
logic or aathn—tioa* that ia a po—ftillty* But we are not eon—road with 
those psopla baoan— we, X ai gpo — as • taolt prowl—, we are interested In 
political and soolal matters, and euffioUntly Interested to believe that 
it la possible to have knowledge of them* Row If ao— mathematician, or 
logician, oo—a and says tbara la no kteoledge of them, than — —aid argue 
that oat with him, and — oould tell M* ao— things* That la not quite 
true* Re oaa show that certain stats—iits —da about political things are 
wrong, others are true, and there are criteria of truth and unt r uth ■■' th at 
there la knowledge of political things# I as— Hat ia an ex t— and un¬ 
justified skepticism* Bat at the p re s ent X — rather concerned with 
sc—thing else* The— logical positivists, they a— in their pure form 
inhabitants of philosophy depart—nta, net of soolal solan— divisions, you 
know that# Bat to the ex t ant to whloh tbagr stay entirely within the main 
of loglo, X — not now oanoeznad with than# But they have a terrific off eat 
on social solan—• Thera la a vary powerful school, at la—t In this oo —tr y , 
within social adeno—, which —era to the principles of logical positivism* 

Qi This ia the point X an driving at* Ihr strict logical positivists will 
say the— people —n*t be called logical positivists* They a— empixlaists* 

They ere attempting to ad— solan—* They a— attempting to apply certain 
insights logical positivists feel they have to aoawthlng entirely outside* 
m effect, the— people are breaking dona the faot-valns diatinotiaa* 

At TThot 

Qt Rell, practically tqr ccnta n p orar y polltloal scientist, or behaviormliab— 

At I — vary aow y that you a— mlataloen* So— people from td— to tl— 
make suoh a remark* It la not strictly apaakh^ tenable* But X have not 
as— that ao—o— has really olearly drawn the oo ns equen— and stood up 
against that* X believe that ay p res e n tation of the state at the discussion 
is really c or rect* TShat you can say la this* There ia in this countiy, and 
that h— —thing to do ith logical poalt&vl—, there la In tide country 
still a considerable body of opinion at utilitarian origin and more directly 
of Dere yi te origin* And they of eour— reject the faoWalnc distinction* 

It is mgr to ahow — the basts of D mwy » e gamin Mature and Condnct that 
Damey lnfaet rejec t e d it* But this la the ra— g—rl* "ImTIillSwt 
serio—a people dealing with the subject and not maMw £ aotbodologlofll 
statmaa|§||pMre3y, la a nan —Had Steve ns o n , —t Adlal steveeaon, but aoma- 
whara ial§j§e state of UiahigBn, Chari— Stavenaon* X forgot the title of 
the bool ^jWM—. and Lana—* y—• And hare you a— a Dawuyita About to 
shad the il— no ms or uls u—eyl— la favor of strict logical positivism* 

That is such —ra characteristic X believe than anything el— la the oountry* 

Qt If —at social scientists don't regard prefer—a — arbitrary whan 
they are taking la ooam a—— dlscnsado—, hot/ do they reoonoile their 
ooonon sen— with their ad—, wfa— thay a— oon fro n ted with the problem? 

At That X do —t k—• But the view which you haar —at frequently la 
this* Of eour — —an— sen— la not altogether d esp i c able, you know* 

For sample If I say we ora hare 1 b * elaia, da Bo— 322, that la m t a SI ill 

scientific statement* But uqyons la his aena— would say that la a true tfof a*. 



vr 

ititMt* Bwt tte trouble la tea* 1* ovUnuy nn— mom thaw 1« also 
* lot of pvm&Mm* tee favorite exMple that oama op «u witches* I state 
this iflow as follows* te tew oowson an lnowledga of brocmstiala, ao 
question, but in nwin awn we alas tew tte visi that witetee rite on 
broom* In otter «oida» cannon mom It rwUy not able to give an aeewt 
of tte difference birt wan witches and broomsticks, be tw ee n saaat'lna white 
la not and aomethlng which la * Therefore Ilia clearest and tha 5]y oon- 
alstont way la to throe ant eerawn tan m and say the only gamine knowledge 
la scientific knowledge* it would lead to snob interesting consequences, 
for sample by Ayer* I mahar t tte sample Is sdno, bat the p r inciple Is 
his, tint, ms all of you know, Heal Germany collapsed In 39ti£* Host of os 
know even a bit moire than that, but this fact is I think well known* Now 
according to the strlot rules of asthod this fact, this knowledgs, la subject 
to revision* Strictly speaking we have to begin our next study where this 
fact would have to oame up end first neks sure that Nasi Cl awry in fact 
oollnpeed In 19li5» which Is absurd of oowrse* No soelal sol enlist I 
believe would in practise suggest that* lbs question is the ocnolnalona that 
are dream, whether it is explicitly adnltted that ooaaon sense understanding, 
that cannon sense knowledge Is genuine knowledge, and not only genuine know* 
ledge but is auoh knowledge without which politiaal solenoe or social science 
is altogether Impossible* If we do sot accept that, this feet will not be 
easily•••because It has very, very greet consequences* 

Qa Ttould it follow from whet you seid that logLoel poaitivists would wgr 
the following, that all ethloal statements, that is, all statements concerning 
value, are in fact naanlnglasa? 

Aa As a matter of feet, there were some times when they said that* There 
was soon tins when Ayer, among other people, seemed to say that ethloal and 
religious statements are meanlnglwaa statmoante# It was neoa s aaa y for them 
to say that, beoause if iters are meaningful statements which ere not sdan- 
tifloally verifiable or tte opposite, than there la a large realm of meaning 
outside of aolenoe* And by this very fact, solenoe becomes problematic, 
because someone can very rationally ay, all important things are outside 
of solenoe, in poetry. In novels, in religion—I don't oars nowvhat diff¬ 
erences there nay bs'^and not in solenoe* In order to exclude that, in 
order to pre s erve tte dignity of solenoe, end tte rank of solenoe, they 
were oompelled to segr at a certain stags that only statements which are 
In principle scientific, namely, teat they can be verified or confirmed 
or disocmflrmed according to scientific methods, la a meaningful thing* 

They war* ecepelled to give it up, but I eon only uy, the noise with 
whiolk 'lilt -aaaartad it, la In ao proportion to the ebsenoe of noise 
with ihH they abandoned it* And you know it mere or lees disappeared* 

There S# simple specimen, I osanot go into that nowk beoause we have to 
ooms trUlsrfestla* There is a bote by Ayer whose title I forgot which mode 
quite a Cares* when it appeared originally, was quite a breaktfaraugi and all 
that kind of thing* 

Qt language Troth and Logie 

At Tea, I have it In wy office* And there is a preface to that book, a 
preface to tte second edition, in w hich he retracts all oharaotoriatlo 
theses, all charactcrlatlo freest, on tea basis at staple observations 
white he teould have mode while writing tee first edition, aid yet reprints 
tte first edition* I awn I oould only tee value Jurtguenta* What you jhld 



V 6 

is perfeetly *«•> s lacteal positivist ti ro rfidn g Jogioal podtiviam la a 
philosophy department Is not oc—ittad to tools! sdenoa* Seoh s am «a 
Tory sail aay that tbs only rssl —I ma n is rotha—ties* perbepe rot t—t - 
losl plysLos too* Inti social soisnst la Juat aa roateuxdsh affair* I oaa 
aaa that. I imm seen seek people* Baft tbsy arc of no latarast to os hsre 
as such* beosuse thqjr-i«nqr nr—thing which m know It possible* swmely, 
knowledge ot social matter#. lad you oaa sty they art In a say even doer 
aaa than their followers within social adenoe* That I would consider* 

Bat that la not to tha point* Bo X sake ayaelf olear? 

Qt Tea* eaoept that the nature of thair orltioiM of dm aoolal ade nos e 
still has a waning in the mom that tha efitidro boils don to tha fact 
that tiny hold that tha aoolal scientists* and political scientists art 
included* art too involved in their rolae as teachers of ethical values 
and not anou^i involved aa students of ethical values* 

At 0h f but then X oust say diet all tha young Turks* if I My call then* 

In the polltloal adenoe profession* would go down on their knees and say 
you are right* and we are trying to do that* Teaching is really nothing* 
The wain point is to do research* and to train young people in aoolal 
adenoe research and apply game theory toward the study of do—stlo politics 
and foreign politics end so an* Bross people exist* And X have them in 
mind* rod what X soy la only what oc—a out of that* Is it possible* la 
it fruitful in any arose* to treat polltloal natters In this wayf But yen 
anst give no s long rope to hrog nywelf* X only began now* 


Bow X spoke first in a very provisional nronar of tha aorel affect of 
tins fact-value dlatdnotian* X raise now the question sc—ons oould soy* 
well who cares for aorality* who cares fer morel exo ell anaeT X an intsreeted 
only in the sedan tific treat—at of sodal rotters regardless of what it 
does to nan* All right* ia It possible to have a sodal sdenoe on the basis 
of the fact-value distinction as it has been described? According to this 
view dint you cm expect oft the most* and what you should Insist upon* la 
ultimately causal explanations* for ao—pie* a certain econondo oxiais* 
Trail* crisis is not a value judgamt but objectively describes s kind of 
disequilibrium or whatever else they would say* and that ia not a value 
tern* just aa a meohanioal dleequlllbrium is not a value tone* And of 
course going with oauesl eo^lanatlcn* and that is in a way the Justification 
of lt^ ia the possibility of predetdoo* If X know that these end these 
series of events Is s function of these rod these series of events* if X 


have established that* thro X can predict whenever these series appears* 
series nmewr ons* thro it is likely to be followed this and this «t®gree 
of f»^ip^ity by that and that series of events* 

Mglfit us lode at this how it works* X tske first an earopla which 
la whoSp cutadde of polltloal sdenoe sawowV oenedved and taken free 
sodolngjr* Sociology has many subdivisions as you know* and a— of that 
is sociology cf art* Ufa* 1st n* take., s sociologist who is really int¬ 
eresting and who la waking a study* and then yod look at tha book* Ton 
see all the samples he has used are examples of trash as distinguished 




je' 




» X happen to be lots 

rested in that X throw the book May 


as Useless* The distinction b etroro art and tr—h ia a value distinction* 
TTlthout making that distinction* you oaanot say anythin shoot dther art 
or trash* Ton put inoonroinsurable things In the aero baap* There are 
people who are very uuoh interested* aodologieta* In what they call popular 



culture* What does popular culture assn? I suppose it aaa film* ndle# 
tT, and dnt la going on In ooaatr j r Mm and to on* Mew toy do ttf mm 
popular cultural Because they Mara an Inkling that ooltora »rtgl nelly 
aaaat something different* ecmmtoing toieh requires an infinitely high** 
effort of tha mind and the heart on tto part of both the eraatom and thalr 
audiences* In other words* yon cannot unders ta nd idiat popular ooltora aa 
aooh la without thinking of oultcre without that qualifying adjective, 
popular* That la a value Judessob* I naan* If you toy to stand on your 
head and you ara really clever* you can prolong the argmnent flaw hours and 
hours* but ultlaatUy it will ooma out dat ooaaon aenee would have told 
you at the beginning* 


Another example* I mean* some of these things I discussed in print* 

I sa sony that 1 oamot do better nor than repeating thaw* Max T7ebsr 
asserted* as sowe people bare done before Mm* that the movement ealled 
Puritanism had an adverse effect on anslo in England* Z know nothing of 
toe facts* 1 simply taka It aa aa eonpls* What ha aaaat waa that prior 
to Puritanism England ooold boast of a very high form of anslo* but after 
Puritanism bad broken In that had disappeared* They had to import oont- 
insntala like Handel and so on to have high class mualo* Puritanism bad 
an adverse effect on music* But toe causal eaqplanatAf n is nwanlngful only 
an the basis of value Judgments* not on the basis of mare reference to 
values* It really means that a high form of religion—-that waa Weber's 
view regarding Puritani s m " a high religious impulse had aa adverse effect 
on a high form of art* If you had tha oaae of a langoitolag superstition 
which led to the substitution of one kind of trash for another kind of 


.* that would be an entirely different ease* I know from experience 
that there are people who would be aa modi interested in toe latter caae 
as in the former case* But there are all kinds of people* Bub the sensible 
thing of course is to be interested much mare in toe things which deserve 
interest* because it shows there s deop problem that a high religion co uld 
have a blighting effect on something high like art* rather than to at is 
going on on a very low level* Although if you are practically concerned 
ML to it aa mo administrator* or as a human being living in those dream- 
stances* you will of course be intere s ted* But you still oust see your 
situation properly* and toat.ystt cannot de esssept on this basis of 
Judgments* (End cf Side I) > 


Qt**«by saying I won't make a distinction in what is art and what is trash* 
or what is good male and what la trash* but I will accept the judgaent of 
society as to what Is good music and what is art* and I will proceed from 
there to study it* 


At tost wo could say that and quite a few other things* I do not deny* 

But Just as a man says 1 am perfectly satisfied with ooapiling an alph¬ 
abetical directory* say* of all political scientists* or of all inhabitants 
of the South Side* and find ay satisfaction in that* in this aa 

thoroughly and competently as possible** **But we are speaking now not of 
individual preferences in a upbore w h ere Individual preference* are perfectly 
in order* but of the idea of a solan®** social science which wants to under¬ 
stand aooiety* and that 1a impossible if he does not see properly the ups 
and downs of society* Ton say* 1 do not Judge* I take toe Judpwnt of the 
society* Whet does that mean? You get into troubles on that soors* because 
there are various opinions id thin society* There are people who say* toe 
first thing I want to know when 1 look at a painting* I want to know what 
it la* Then an abstract painter comas and yon oan't know* is it s man* is 




it a horss, is it a oowbcgr, you can't know. Uhioh of that* oplalona do 
you regard u authoritative? Tfcll, mi would have to say the people olio 
hove a true taidere tending of art* That is a value Jurtgeent, It ia no 
longer possible by mere mechanical methods, 

Qt Are yea laying or implying that Uax Ueber, in studying the afect of 
Puritanlaa on music,* was calling PnritanlM a hi£i fora of religion? 

At There is a page in natural Right and i&atory -where I took the trouble 
to enumerate all the evaluaiive tana* 1 don't know hoe aany there are* 

It is an amazing rasher, I think that was vise of Uebar, The only trouble 
eaa that tide eae in glaring oonfliot with hie methodological principles. 

In practical social science V/eber eae much wiser than as a methodologist. 
Certain things we cannot see without evaluati n g, which doesn't mean that 
you will always evaluate rightly* But let me finish w argument, and we 
shall later discuss it, 

1 taka another example, also from Uax Utbar, which I found particularly 
revealing, I call it the oaae of the blundering general. No particular 
blundering general was meant, Ha took it only aa a typical sx*Bpls, A 
military historian, a political historian, has to deal for example with a 
oanpaiga, with a military ©asfsdgn, Ha wants to gLve a causal explanation. 
Some general did semathing which ia unintelligible and which, soy, led to 
disaster. And it ia hla duty as a social scientist to give a causal expl¬ 
anation, now what does ha do? !7eber says In tbs first plaoe be must cons¬ 
truct a model of perfectly sensible or rational action in the oirmnstanees. 
Then it is clear if the gmerel had acted according to the modal, the causal 
explanation would ba finished, 11 m general acted aa a s en sib le general would 
have to act in the dreunstanoes, nothing else Is needed. But he did not 
act thdb way, ^hy? Bare ww eons to the causal explanation needed because 
of the blunder. He any ba drxnk, ha may have had a heart attack, he may 
have had some troubles with his wife, n posaibilltiae, or there nay have 
been some breakdown in ocmmunloations also, and n other ones. That la 
causal explanation, Nov TTeber adaits have, somewhat shamefaced, that when 
we have made this observation that his action did not ooagily with the stan¬ 
dard of rational action, that we have to adalt ha made a mistake. Talus 
Judgment, And of course if you find him doing that all the time, then the 
value Judgment will bacons even more strong, and you will say that he waa 
an entirely inept fellow. Now let me finish. Now usher adaits this ia a 
value Judgment, He saya we are concerned with that. But ha says that we 
are concerned aa social scientists only with causal esqplanatlons. The 
afaiaaloo is l a po rta rt t , U» have hare a rational value Judgment, And 
usher oa ano t deny its possibility and n ece ssi ty. But he says es don't want 
it, Ue «re not oonoeroad with it. It put this as follows, and I can only 
repast t^t| U» most behave like good children, Us idiould not notice 
things Spill- ws could not help noticing when passing by, I would say it 
asama to me that a social scientist, a political scientist, a military 
hlatcnlan, or Aatewar it aqr be, laarns mnoh more Aram that what is 
implied ia the value Judgment, I naan what is inaptnsss or excellence in 
this particular field, by undarr^x&ng the ways of mllitaiy W. adorn, and 
the wwys of military folly, is this particular case, then by these 
absolutely uninteresting oeusal exp&Mtione, was it his ml stress, was it 
whisky, or xhatwver, ne know that in advance, that these kind of things 
can disturb a man. If one k n o ws that in a particular case, this man should 
never be given a responsible position. Now you have your point. 



Qt I u nders t ood 70 a «> that oalliai: something a niatake w wi rin g 
a mine judpaent. la that ri 


it Tea* 

Qi I don't understand Wiy. 

At Because you cannot arbitrarily Isolate it* I mean Wiat would you say 

it is when I my he made a mistake, 

Qt I would say given certain ends, he went throng the incorrect naans to 
arrive at them* 

At Tea, but look, la this not a defect? I mean, for exwnple, let ns say 
if I would be asked now in an emergency to pilot an alrplne. I can tell 
you In advance that I would make terrific mistakes, because I know nothing 
of It* If you would say you would not blame me for that because I don't 
p retend to be a pilot, is that It? Is that #>at you naan? 

Qt Hell, I might do that, but I don't see haw that is related to the point. 

At But, excuse as, if someone who by his very being, as being a general, 
pretends to be coaipetent, is he not by his very being s&jeet to a value 
Judgment, regarding his competence? 

Qi No, I don't think so* I don't know why that should follow. Given 
oertain ends— 

At But he atfcilts these ends, he says this, this is the standard by Wiich 
I want to be Judged. He does this by hrrine the general's own uniform an. 

And this is not only the arbitrary view of this guy because someone night 
put a general's uniform on him as a swindler, but this is the Judgment of 
everyone understanding anything of the society In question. I would say 
of ary society, they don 1 1 have to he general's uniforms, they can be eons 
other things. But it is clear there is no society, no political soaiety, 
which doesn't have an arny, which doesn't need loaders In an any. And 
there are certain qualities which axe required in order to be a good leader 
in an anqr. The value Judgnanta would be arbitrary if th^r were wholly 
unrelated to the situation. You knew, if you would say, for ample, that 
thin general in meetings makes doodles, and they are very poor, inferior to 
a four-year old, end you would say you judge the men in these terms, that 
would be absurd, because be himself doom't take It seriously. Do one takes 
it swriously. But these value Judgaente belong to the situation. I hove 
to take up this etfcjaot a bit later on a somewhat more general basis. That 
is a value Judgment in your viwt? 

Ql A value Judgoent refers to ends. Would you accept that given your schema? 
"That a mistake refers to in the lnstanoe of the general refers to means, the 
asms way you oaa say that if you want the drink of water, end go to a well 
and drink poison, you hove made a mistake. But that has nothing to do with 
a value judgment. 

Ai All ri$it, did you ever hear the word virtue, or excellence? 

Qt Oh, I've heard of it. 

At Have you also heard that one could say virtue or excellence is on end, that 
it is one possible view? 




Qt Virtu* or saoallenDe am A end? Virtos or smsllenoe in tfiet? 

At Uell, for e»g>l*, cmllaM In uadsrvtandlng, cawllao* In fellcew* 
foaling. 

Qt I've heard of that aa an «i. 

At Good. All rifjvt, but i*t us eea. If a man. In our case the general* 
in his choice of neenm always sake* a wlstake, he Is inept, ho is stupid, 
whatever the special font of Ineptness it may be. He lacks the excellence 
of a nan of Blind or whatever you call it, which is required by the situation, 
and whioh we would say generally la an excellence, m other words, choice 
of naans to ends one could say is the aoet important sphere of exoellanoe 
and its opposite. 

Qt but even the positivist would say that. 

At Tea, bat the positivist wouldn't draw the conclusions front that. The 
positivist, what would he say, the positivist would not admit that. 

Qt But certainly someone Ilka C. L. Stervenaon would say someone made a mis¬ 
take even though he might not recognise maaningfulnees in etiloal terms. 

At The question is doea he draw the neoeanary conclusions from this admission? 
That la the question. 

Qt If you are the aoet nobis character, and I an the most base character, 
aid we both look at this general, who baa led hie troops into this very foolish 
battle and has lost thai all or something, it seems to aa theft wa can both 
say that he made a mistake, having completely different values ourselves, 
and that almost anybody loo king at the same situation would say that he made 
a mistake, flow doesn't this wee Iran a little bit the idea that his mistake 
necessarily is a value judfpent, identifying It as such. 

At Tee, but let us simplify the matters. That we are not conoemed with 
a single mistake, it is fundamentally the same thing, but with a aeries of 
mistakes, go that the Judgasnt he is inapt, he is stupid, is absolutely 
p ro v en by our empirical analysis of his aotiona • I agy that is value Judg¬ 
ment. It doesn't necessarily prove that be is dishonest if yon limit it 
to moral virtue In a very narrow sense, that is another matter. There are 
alao ways of judging of that. I mean sometimoa a nan can prove someone 
else is dishonest end a crook, etc. And the question which Is in your 
mind ultimately is this. Cannot genaralahip as such be rejected? That 
is what you are driving at. That Is what Uax tteber ultimately meant. 

Then, in the ex tr e m e case, to be a flrst-wate general might man more 
than a first-rate crook, a first—rate thief, that one could say. I 
will take this up later. But prooeeding soberly and empirically we 
do not came up against this question so easily, tie ccme up against the 
question of the groat statesman, eta. 

I give you some othor snap Lee. The late President Roosevelt is a 
con t r o ver s ial figure, aa you know, an interesting example of the cceiplew- 
ity of veins Judgments. But what doea that mean? In Ulss Parkins' book 
on The Roosevelt I knew. I found this little story. She had to prepare a 
speech for him on social workers' stuff, I forgot vfcat it was, and of course 
Roosevelt knew nothing of these matters, and she knew e v er yt hing about it 



and abe a labor* tad it. Roosevelt nad this speech aa aba wot* it altfa 
one change, She had aadd w* «ant to fcmwe an aH-lnclnalua society. 

Roosevelt ahmnged it to wo *ant to haw a society from which no ona la 
left oat. 1 contend this shew* tha level a t Roosevelt, that ha oould aa* 
ho* a little word makes all tha difference In a political speech, whether 
you use tha aoomfcat hijfr-faluting thing, all-inclusive, or whether yon use 
a terra which ovary cltitan, however unleLmed, will understand, a society 
from which no one la left out. And part of his very great political success 
la intelligible on tho basis of this single text. Understanding that mean* 
making value Judgments. Haw of course there are other things. Thera ia the 
story of Yalta. Che could segr that very great blander* ware node by Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt, not merely because one happens to like Barry 3olrihrater, 
but because whan one studies ilazry Hopkins' papers, as edited by Sherwood, 
wbon one reads these simply, with aaas thinking of course, ona s e es here 
that there were certain statements of Roosevelt which were not even in the 
circumstances defensible, not in hlndalgit, one can awn prove that, that 
they were not in tho olroisntsnoaa defensible. Great blond era. But you 
aae tha point is this here, we are not confronted with tha ispoaadbility 
of value Judynenta, but with tha possibility and naoesalty of veins Judg¬ 
ments which, however, contradict one ahother at certain point*. You a**, 
they are all rational Judgment*, great pluses, great rdnusas, and then If 
you try to oome to an overall Judgment, you naturally tree*)la on the basis 
of tha rationality of tha value Judgments, not booause value Jud gnento In 
themselves are not rational. Let me first oonclul* this part of tha argu¬ 
ment. The general point which la implied in what I said la this, bat I 
believe It is important to ralas all questions, all relevant question* p 
surely, and not to b* blind in ay way. But ona oust also raise that In 
the proper place, that la a part of proper procedure. 

Hhat I said hitherto shout this subject can be reduced to this general 
statement. It is impossible to understand human things without evaluating. 

1 mean It is possible to oolleot Isolated data without evaluating, that 
goes without saying. But that is not social solenoe. That Is only sub¬ 
sidiary or ancillary to soolal adorn*. Take a simple case, and I know 
you will Jimsp at me. You read a soolal science article, s*y an article 
out of the A Pat . I contend you cannot read it, understand it, without 
evaluating. For example, here, he forgets this obvious fact, there, 
this doesn't follow. And if this happens all the time you say this is a 
lousy article. And in another case he makes a point, or, that I have never 
heard before, or, this is an important point, that ia a stimulating article. 
All value Judgments. And that applies to political scianoe as well. There 
are things which are much too Uninteresting to be evaluated. For example, 
one of us 0o«s to bty a shirt. IT wa would apply our duds to It we would 
probably a^r it was a wholly permissible action from every point of view. 

He paid for it, he needed it, and ao on and ao on. All value judgnenta. 

But ordinarily we don't care because we take these things for granted. I 
rush to tha essential points. You will say sure, this nan who wrote tha 
article in tha APSR accepted by this very fact a standard of Judgaant. Ha 
wanted to write and to do something valuable on the p re mi se that scieno* 
or social science is of veins. This la his ultimate value which he does 
not Justify and which no one can truly justify, because If It Is justifiable, 
if you can prove that social science Is neoesaary, from any point of view, 
than of course you have a rational value judguect. So you must leave it at 
airing that soolal science is valuable only under certain conditions, if 
you asks oertaln premises, ufaioh it is not neoeesary to make. All rlgit. 



but what does this aw, that the so-cellod ultiant* values oan be qua** 
tioned, which la this fbrm le perfectly ooireat because everything, wery 
assertion, sen be queeMooed. Dut are there not standards inherent in e 
given pursuit, the oaae of the bfendsrlng general, as by being « general 
he subjects himself to that standard. By being a physician the phjrsinian 
is as such eihjeot to the standard that shat he doee pro no tea huoan health. 

Ho physician as physician is under the obligation to neat the issue is health 
a good. LteefcLoine as modi cine presupposes that health la a good, although 
one could perhaps say that a phyaiodsn who is aura that health is not a 
pood—I wouldn't go to that ptysLaian. 

But new let us ip beyond that. Social science, aa distinguished 
f ro m medicine, I would say also has such a standard Inherent In what It 
la doing* Leix us call this -very provisionally end very vaguely social 
health, Now don* t jtaqp at as. Every child knees, every child who reeds 
the newspaper knows, that nodal health is an Infinitely acre contro¬ 
versial subject than the health at the body* Social cancers are not as 
easily diagnosed and aa unafclguously diagnosed as cancers of the body* 

But this is not true without Units, m spite of ell oontroverqjr, you 
still find sane points where people egret, precisely because they 
utterly disagree regarding policies, the nost urgent sad most important 
policies, for example, resist Soviet Russia or better Red than deed. A 
very powerful antagonist, yet there is some agreement somewhere, aa impor¬ 
tant agreement, which is not practically important, because It is prac¬ 
tically taken for granted, but which is theoretically important. In the 
discussions as we have now* So to repeat, now 1 would like to oaks perhaps 
another point which I want to bring up later* If you look at-the examples 
which are given in the literature by the people who really try to present 
it and not present it aa a thing #iich la self-evident* What world they 
esy? 1 have here a statement of facte, A ia 3, and then Do A, imperative, 
and no imperative-like statement follows* That ia of course not true 
because if the statement A is good, e very sensible nan—I mean if this is 
all that can be said about A, A is g ood - wi 11 draw the oonoluaion I will 
try to get the good* That is naturally much too elxnpls a statement because 
there are nary conflicting good things end you have to enlarge the issue* 

But the merely logical consideration, that imperatives differ fraa simp La 
statements of fact, ia in no way sufficient. T7e hare to go into substantive 
considerations* 

Now when people do go into thrt, which happens very rarely, then you 
will flni all sorts of arguesnte, in lias 'eber especially, rt\o did take the 
trouble* I said occasionally about Weber's argument like this* rebar raises 
t.hjw queetlo German culture or French culture, which is higher? Can this 
be decided by e professor, is*, theoretically? No, of course not, but not 
because ho is e professor, but because tha question is so lll^deflned that 
no one, professor or no professor, oen decide. Not all oo-oslled rains 
questions are reasonable questions. Just as not all faotual questions are 
reasonable questions* If you take another issue which concerns ".eber very 
much, two forne of high religion, say Christianity and Buddhism, and Weber 
said how can a professor,poor fellow, hove the nerve to aoy Christianity 
Is higher than Buddhism or Buddhism is higher than Christianity* I would 
soy that oommon-senaioally Weber la sound, coamoD-senslcally and not going 
into deeper issues, but whet does this mean, again If you keep to the 
rational argument? It may very well be, and I am ours tbt it is, that 
there are human phenomena of such a greatness, so high, that the peaks 
are invisible, through clouds, in othor wards that it is not possible. 



practically, speaking an theoretioal growls, to solve that. Sat does this 
seen that *e oanaot say sad see that a nountain is higher than a s»lahiH, 
if I oarnot ses which of too noun tains of such helj£t is hi^ar than the 
other? 

Now, 1st as cans to s craolnsion of this pertlouler point. I would 
say, and this is again one of the things which cannot bs settled cn the 
basis of one little pises of argument, but one has to take a broad wise 
of the situation—because it is isyoeirthli to understand without eval¬ 
uating, tbs so-called value-free social science rests in all cases on 
concealed value Judgments of a crude fora. The use by social scientists 
of psychopstholoar, such terns ss adjustment and neurotic and so on, they 
are cf course value Judgments . 1 don't care that thaw people assert 
they are not value Judpmts, they will be understood by every nan as 
value Judgments. And I would say tbs only thing I have against this 
notion of adjustment is that it is a very uncritical notion, because 
the question arises of course, adjusted to diat? If someone is lllr 
adjusted to the gutter, toot is a oonpliaent. It is much too narrow, 
lake another example. For exaqple ttabwr made a great use in sociology, 
and that affected political science in various ways, of the distinction 
between charismatic, traditional, and rational, aa purely descriptive, 
analytic ooncepts, implying no value Judgments. Out cos has only to dig 
a bit deeper and try to mdorstand whet T/eber meant by that. One sees the 
value Judgments, Taber's concern with the freedom of the individual, in 
contradistinction to traditions, on the me band, and the terriflo bureau¬ 
cracies of modem times, the rational, chat do you call it. This led him 
to have this concern with what be called charismatic, which is neither 
traditional nor rational. And without this concern with the individual, 
vd th this evaluation in favor of the Individual, Taber’ a books would be as 
dull as quits a fee articles in a sociological review. Dy the way, there 
is another form in which this sees thing which Taber meat is new rampant, 
allegedly also purely descriptive, the self-directed, the other-directed, 
and the tradition-directed. Ton cannot bear tint) nollj you can boar the 
isolated sentence, but you oannot enter Into tbst or understand it—if 
you don't see that these people mean the true bianan being is of course 
the self-directed human being. And these are various defective f eras of 
human beings, to bs tradithoD-direoted or other-directed. 

A last point. Seasons could say, and someone close to Taber might 
say, he would say of course tbs oonoepts are baaed on evaluation, that 
does it mean In the practice of research that the questions aro raised 
from a specific point of view? All questions are raised from a certain 
point of view, froa a certain interest, is., on the basis of very definite 
value Judgments. But what is true of the questions is not true of the 
answ er s. The questions are, far the reason given, subjective. The answers 
given are objective, because their truth or untruth is determined by the 
rules of evidence, logic, methodology, or whatever you might call it. But 
the point la that the answer s , that the eeienoea aa a diole, consists neo- 
esaarily of the questions, at tbs framework, of the oonoept, of the intellec¬ 
tual tools, or the conceptual tools, or however you call it, as much as of 
the mere facte. As s matter of fact, the facts are always decisively affeoted 
by the way in which you approach them, by the oonoepts in tbs light of which 
you organise thm. If the oonoepts are srfcjaotlve, because of tho fact that 
they are necessarily based on valnee, an evaluation, and not merely by ref- 
erenoe to values, the whale sol once Is edbjeotive, and that would indeed 



be the and of the •done* in the tradltloaal sense. And that in ths oonm- 
luaion which In drawn by quite a few ocntueporarlee of ldilah I will speak 
next tine. I think Z aunt stop here, but I m perfectly willing for about 
flee or tan minutes, and even glad, to argue the thin g out to the extend— 

Qt The thing that bothers me, yen eay that in the sdojeot matter there la 
an inherent standard. Out I think the thing nan like 31 ape 1 and Sber were 
trying to 0 et around was the parochialien, the particularim inherent in 
the standard, and the personal element there. I don't aee how you can judge 
such things as culture. Z think they wanted to get away from the standard 
set up before they investigated the adbject natter,..find the standard in 
the pxooesa of investigating culture. I think you have a much better chance 
of evaluating Japanese versus Amerioon culture after you have studied than, 
rather than to have values at the beginning of your study. That is acme- 
thlng alcin to prejudice w!i ch I think they fare trying to get away frao. 

At I believe you are right that this was their motive. I think ona mist 
make a great distinction between nwbor and Signal. Signal was technically 
a philosopher, TVaber was not. And I don't bellove that so-called technical 
philosophers are as such batter thinkers than eocooniata, as eber was orig¬ 
inally, but it Bo happened that Sizanl really bad a very good mind. How 
sinane 1 wrote his book which Z referred to when he was relatively young, 
thirt y e ight, and we would have to go into the subject, into wblah Z cannot 
possibly go, partly from ny cm Ignorance, of what Siamel did whan he was 
about seventy. Did be not perhaps oome to sea that sane thing was inadequate 
In this early book? Parochlalien surely is a great intellectual vice. It 
may be a social virtue under given condi tiona, but it la in itself an intellect¬ 
ual vice, there la no question. And one way of avoiding it la of course 
traveling, for example, to Japan. Hew same people get easily see-sick or 
air-alok, and can't travel, and therefore the humeri race in its wisdom baa 
discovered a means of traveling without leaving erne's village, and that is 
called reading, for example, about olden times, about old times Or other 
countries, ons can do that. But here what happens, you try then, say a 
social scientist, to 9 > to Japan and study Japan. And if they have entirely 
different notions, we have *at they say a guilt culture, and they have a 
shame culture. Is that not vhat they say? You learn that, that you look at 
moral things without ever using such terms as a low or as guilt, and can 
only think in terns of honor and shams, entirely different orientation. 

all, Z would say you don't have to travel so far, if you read Homer and 
Arletot^ you get it nearer home. But that Is not the point, because I am 
sore there are things In Japan rh lob you cannot learn from the CJreoka, either. 
But bow do you proceed? Either you are simply an open-uinded human being, 
without a so—oallsd eatagorial framework in your head, then you are a blessed 
man, and I am sure you will learn very in tores ting things, but the social 
•dentist goes with a oategarlal framework, they say he has to. You know 
what I mean by that? Far example be (mows there is such a thing as culture. 
Don't underestimate these isnoomt looking things. 

Let bib give mother axmaple. TTe make a distinction between law and 
customs, and ritual, I don't know what. Different things. There are 
"cultures” in which the distinction is inapplicable. By applying the 
distinction you distort that oultwe. Let us generalise from that. 

Our scientific sociological frame of reference, perfectly va l uo -n o utral 
aa it o/aims to ba, is fmdamentaUy based on toe experience of ’Tea tern 
man. And that Z os 11 a terrible parochlaliae. It is much worse tha j that 
of the cowboy in Texas who goes to Japan and cornea back and says Texas 



steers are the beet and that is all there is to it* Because that is an 
innocent parochialism and everyone sees through it, but th* of the social 
scientist, who goes with hie categories to Ghana, or tfiatevnr It ■sybn, 
comas back with the came categories, that is the true end terrible peroeMal- 
iaa* And I would contend that no one was more parochial than Uax "eber. I 
don’t compare him with the Texas cowboy, but I am speaking near cf social 
scientists. 1 think some things can be shown in a fee sentences, that the 
basic distinction between traditional, rational, and charisma tic is s most 
atrociously parochial distinction. I cannot repeat that now. But 1st ee 
follow the broader outline. ’-That, would follow fran that you say? Every 
such thing, now called culture, let us speak a little more cautiously at 
independent societies, is unique, has a different character, and that 
applies also to its concepts. In order to interpret Japanese culture, 
you have to make a distinction as the Japanese sake it, and not the 
so-called hypothetical and purely provisional distinctions which ths 
social scientists makes, and of which he claims they are purely hypo* 
t atical and provisional, but they remain unaltered in the process, in 
all cases I know. Do you see what 1 mean? I an in favor of an infinitely 
acre critical posture thai Uax V.'ebor had. I would hesitate to apply these 
terrible terms to Japanese, I would wait, I would study ten years Japanese, 
and live there, and then would begin to see what the conceptual frammrnrk 
inherent in Japanese society is* 

Qt TTell, isn’t this an ideal situation ltiere a man will suspend his Judgiant 
that long? Is it really possible...or are there always Impressions shoot 
the conceptual framework of their society... 

At T.ell, all right, if there is somebody sent over by ths ^marioan government 
let us not take Japan, which is our ally, but s<v to Czechoslovakia, to spy 
for this country. Then of course vfcy should hs take the trouble, he has 
to be useful to the United States, and try to get ths most important inf do¬ 
nation as fast as possible and than to came back with it* That is clear. 

But if we are theoretical, if wo are interested in knowledge for its can 
sake, and then for same mare complicated reason in social science for our 
own sake, we must dedicate ourselves. Look, that is not such a fantastic 
thing. Did you ever hear of people called classical scholars who do nothing 
in their lives, apart from reading papers and so an, than reading Greek or 
Roman or Latin classics7 T'hy should not a man dedicate himself to the 
Japanese, to the Hindu culture? As s matter of fact there are such people, 
even on this canpua. If you would go over the oatalog you would find Prof¬ 
essor Bobrinakoy is a Professor of Sanskrit Studies. I mean the difference 
between the social scientist who does Japan in one year, and the man who 
mokes a life-long study, is only the difference between a superficial and 
a thorough man, other things being equal. Tour demand, properly generalised, 
would condemn the social scientist to fundamental superficiality. I m ak e 
all allowances for the weakness of the human flesh, but one must not make 
these allowances in one 1 s overall plan for a acienoe, which after all needs 
the work of many, many generations. And what cannot be done in one lifetime 
could be done in many. I would say this Is tie truly interesting problem, 
the so-called catena rial framework or whatever expression is now in vogue. 

You must have heard that e xp re ss ion, that every science has ultimately a 
system of concepts, a system of concepts in the light of which it assembles 
facts, selects then, orders them, organises thorn. Out in the social sciences 
It is surely true that our conceptual framework rh ich we have is of Western 
origin primrily, in spite of the use of such things as taboo, ihioh art 
not of 'oatorn origin. But the overall trend, that there is such a thing aa 


Uais S&^S* 

p<»<dw would bo 1 b • slow mm te ends?stand the latwwt fi saam aik , 
aai that lo * Tory interesting prablim booouio if yw take tha case of a 
wry simple people, prwlltarete or h o weve r yon call it now, they my not 
know it, and if you ask than I m pro per ly, too early, prwasturely, you aagr 
distort thalr anseara and gat a wrong orientation. A student of ChlneM, 
a "estern atudent of Chinese, onoe told aa this story, which I speak frow 
memory, so It my be a bit distorted, Ifaa ancient Chineee travelers, a 
thousand, fifteen hundred years ago, ubma they oawa to another nation, to 
what ttMor called a barbarian nation, there oust be a ^hineoe term for that, 
the first question which they addreeeed to these people ms bow do you bow 
to your king? I think them travellers ware vary wise nan. You only have 
to generalise properly. After all ws cannot taka the Chinese travellers 
almply aa our authority. P roperly generalised, it would ween tUs. 'bat 
do you regard as tha highest, Hut la of course implied, the king la the 
highest nan, bow do you bow to his? Out first of all, what la tha highest? 
that is tha question, whet do you regard as the highest? If you understand 
that, you have understood the culture, There was ao far as I know only 
one TTOetem thinker who oade this explicitly the theme of social science, 
of hie equivalent of social sdanoe. This nan was not, I aw sorry to aay, 
technically a social scientist, ha waa only a philosopher. Hi# name sea 
Hegel, That la tha slop Is basis of Hegel'a Go-oallsd philoao^’y of hi*- 
tory, that In order to understand a culture, you mart find out—I naan, 
ha didn't use the word culture, What wa would call a culture—you oust 
find out what them cultures regard aa the hlgheet, as tha o ver- arch ing, 
and how it undorstwxls it, tThan tha Chinese speak of hmvwn, or whatever 
they do, thqjr nay naan sowethlng vary different from what we or rnyba tha 
Blbla or the Creeks understood by it. That has to be found out, I would 
ear tha ralativlstlo social aelsnoe la ao rod lastly parochial beoanae it 
la free frow the aiapUatio and naive peroohiallm of the ordinary traveler. 
Nothing la required fer that, A ooliege education ordinarily takes oars 
of that, but tha deeper one is tha parochlallsa hers in tha concepts, Aad 
social soianee does not taka ears of that in ary way as far as 1 oan sea, 

Thai would be ny answer to that. So if you think the premise of war argmant 
la saw parochial addiction which simplifies Bettors greatly—of oouraa, 
because ny tradition so Iras tha problems for ms and I can sleep the rest of 
wj days I believe you are wletakan. I think I oan say that I begin to 
think where r <'eher a topped to think,, .lagloal positivists don't even am 
these things, because ttwy don’t see a problem at all and don't know share 
tha problem a tarts. 

Qt Yon really supported ay original contention... 

A* Namely? 

Qt TThat was at tha foundation of tbs fact-value diatiaotleo was the fact 
that thar wars worried about tha problem of parochialism. And your theory, 
which says that there la in each rcfcjeot soma inherent standard, would 
imply that there is some universal standard.•• 

At Not neoessarily, because It could be that on arqy neons something vary 
diff srent in Japan, la old Japan, than it m ea n s in tho European Middle Ages, 
wa would have to go into that. But Haber was not speaking of some far-fotohad 
general, say in the Chinese Middle Agas, be was speaking of tho gmeral aa 
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la prafae ala aal Mm. vfcawe me altar wiKkiUh «m in. aey, 

la ontar to help a bit. All Ha totoh r* *atoh, which la implied, tact 
I bailees only Implied, thoagbt tafeagh. laada to tha oonsequmooe tlwt 
ttare cannot ba a aoa&il a oi aaaa la tha anas of a universal aelanoa. Tha 
moat you can have la a "'•starn acdal edaoce, and for other culture*, 
perhaps also a aoalal sc lance la their sense. That la sene thing one would 
have to oonaldar, I call this hiatcrlolan. That la not positivism. But 
tha oonalatant histcriedet, who haa thought it through* would of course not 
make use of tha fact-value distinction. They would aingjly ugr we accept 
the values of our society as the values of our soolety* not acre* But ws 
have to do thifc In order to make any sense. Can you repeat tha point share 
you find the- no, Z think I did not In ary way do aiythiag illegitimate 
there beoouse TTebar, the eaai pla discussed by Ilex ”eber, is wholly iimooent 
of ary consideration of T/eatarn* Chinese, As tec, or other different notions 
of the general* It is diolly lmoocnt of that. 

Ci Tou sey that In order to understand •••problems, you have to trva lusts It* 
To evaluate you have to have oertain values. Hoar do you get this?...If 
there is such e thing that on be agreed upon this la fins, but I don’t 
think they oen be. I think there are different oonaidcratiana In different 
cultures cf what makes a thing valuable* 

As But X must simply aay this* that this oonalderation of so-oallsd cultural 
variety, there la no...in Uax Haber* It exists ea a key consideration of 
Max :.eber...that goes without aeylng«..the Sociology of Religion ...that la 
very different.. .But in the funtoMntal aethoclo logical consideration* It 
doesn't play any rolej whore he attempts to prove the neoesaily of the 
fact-value distinction, tha oooalderetian of hlstorloel variety, or cultural 
variety* doesn’t enter* But you could say, why should we Halt ourselves 
arbitrarily to tha argument af Uax eber, let ua put tha question an a 
broader basis. And j mat oonaider that, but I say that thla la mot tha 
characteristic of positivism, but a oertain alternative wtxLoh exists today, 
end which I call hiatorldaa. Of coarse, they frequently merge. By the 
way* the mere fact of cultural or social variety la of no theoretical 
importance Thatevar* because that was always known. Cultural variety shows 
that you oannot simply identify yourself*..with the so-called values of your 
oodetr...The mere feot of cultural variety la in itself irrelevant, ard 
only by vary oonpliaated and never truly written intellectual history of 
the last four hundred years did history, or culture if you like that better, 
btooM theoretically important* This is the last question. 

Qa Doesn’t this ..•understanding a book or a culture on its own tents as state 
that one must exclude value, jndganta in approaching the material, one's own 
value Judgments in particular, and taking just the tarns used in the bock 
or in the culture, end taking thaa as they understood themselves? 

Ai...Can people like ae, because there may be paopla in the class who...Can 
thay claim to have given sufficient consideration to all relevant consider* 
aUona? I mean I know nothing of Sanskrit, or Chinese* If it would become 
necessary for me to beoome a stud ant of Sanskrit culture or Chinese culture, 

1 would have to wait a very long lima before I would dare to make any jnri y 
■ante because it would take such a long time to understand. I know a bit 
of so-oalled Greek, and if I think I know acawnhat..*! can prondefcyou... 
other value Judgaents that 1’lato was greater than...these old people who 
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mid h* «u the srMtMt mm3 fe» Orefe»e*eI think feat la a eaaalbls 
judgaer** Hat dim feta amn eafe 4 laqi ground, 4 awy feg tin 
would be needed* JM feat J eeald Plata ta ham «J*ntood Plato, fully, 
adequately **Jiov fe&a la a relatival kfepla lup«(i, drwk, oonparwi 
with S«tarit* He* oould Z gat ltf It taka an iaflnltaly long 

tin*. Qda really botany ta a tata part d njr orgmawiti TImto la acme 
kind of judgment goaa on all the tine, it on at* I read sooa thing, 

say in Plato* I don’t understand that* It aaaaa aboard* Value Jud^eent. 
But I have a certain experience of Plato, and I know ha do om 1 1 simply nake 
an absurd statooont. So I repe a t, and I wmj eaooeed in aid e rs tending what 
this aaaning absurdity truly w a nt * But those acta of understanding are 
all aoccnpanlad by valna judgasnte, whether wade explicitly or not* TMa 
la not a final Judjpent* So when I confront a vary strange man, with wary 
strange Idaaa of what waa good and bad—I hare read an tagUafa translation 
of a book by a Chinese nyatlo ^hich la.*.alnp3y shocking, dot I oust alao 
aay them ware certain other things In It which I found rery profound* So 
I don’t judge. I simply ear, wall. If I oould I would study* Bat I don't 
see where the difficulty arises, fat oa proaesd in an orderly earner, 
tfe will try to flnlfe poalttrlan next tins and than tarn to his to rial as* 
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I hid hoped to flolsfe ^ by Um and af the loot Mating, 

bat owing to tt» matoto (IImumIom I ton to devote at Inert tfcie week 
and poealbly •»« a toctort sejrt Mil to the introduction. I mind you 
only of ita puy>N* Te plan to find a way toward classical political 
philosophy, forahatorar r — an. But we cannot do this properly, methodically, 
if ire do not know In advanoe what the peculiar obstacles are which prevent 
us to begin with from understanding classical political philosophy as It 
was meant, tow these obstacles are our assumptions, our convictions, our 
prejudices, however we call then. Certain premises of which it is not 
certain, in every cam, that they have been exa m ined by us. But we must 
at least identify them and to the extent to which it is possible in such 
a Meeting, to examine thee, Mew last tine I began a critical dlsousslon 
of positivism, at positivism aa far as it effects especially political 
science* And at the end of the last meeting a student said that I had mis¬ 
understood the whole fact-velae distinction because the motive was the 
experience of cultural variety, and the desire of a freedom from parochial¬ 
ism, I denied that, and on the following ground, because I made a distinction 
between positivian and histarlaiam, and I am not now speaking of historicism. 

Let me clarify this point a bit. 

Hie positivistic view asserts that the only genuine knowledge is scien¬ 
tific knowledge and the model of scientific knowledge is supplied by the 
natural sciences. For posittvies, for the positivistic fact-value distinction, 
the support is not cultural variety as such, and that I would say for a vary 
good reason. The student of mathematics or of physics, for example, becomes 
acquainted with the foot that there ia each a thing aa Chinese mathematics, 
Babylonian na than atlas, Greek [asthmatics, that does not for one moment 
make him doubtful at nod era mathematics as the highest form at mathematics. 

So that mere cultural variety is no argument at all. The support fer the 
fact—value distinction as used by the positivists is on analysis of know¬ 
ledge on the one hand and what was formerly called will on the other, or 
as we night say in this case, the distinction between ooyiition and desire. 
Values are the things desired, or the principles of possible desires, and a 
desire cannot be criticised aooordlng to this view except in terms of another 
desire, not on the basis at any fact as foot. And this ia the crucial point, 
that there is no factual or objective difference regarding rank between desires. 
If someone has what we would ordinarily call a very low desire, and another 
man has what we would ordinarily Mil * high desire, the positivist tells 
us that this distinction is only baaed on our peculiar desire which is as 
defensible, or as indefenalble as any other desire. 

But still I do not like to areata the impression as if I were evading 
an issue cn formalistic grounds, namely on the seemingly formalistic ground, 
the cultural variety issue which belongs to the discussion of historicism 
and not at posit!visa. Since it has been brought up and has to be discussed 
anyway, I would like to say a faw words about that, 'Jam. in the first place, 
the values are said to differ frem culture to culture, that la cultural 
variety. Is this unqualifiadly true? In order to guarantee relevance to 
this observation of cultural variety, we would first have to know that we 
oust treat all cultures as equal in rank, regardless of whether these are 
very primitive or pro-literal cultures, cr high cultures. For example, what 
about the values of Confuelan China, and that of a primitive tribe in the 
Amazon reglpn of South America? Do these two cultures really have the same 
olein to ou^ moral respect? I would like to mention here m experience 
occasionally made. I, win know nothing of Chinese things, gave once a 



d a m u ri.pt! an <d tte rf • *ei fH ^MtUan, la the Mna of All*> 

totl*. lad '.«« la • Oram mm4 «*Uli *w at 0 / course literally mw 
♦.He par* set jil 1—. It sense a sable Mi food mn, or the beaatlful and 
nod am. Bat 1% la wHami& tfaala«i Into fcxgllto qulta plausibly by 
perfect Jfntl— 1 . ami 1 d«wk>ed Wat. There mam a student there who knew 
absolutely nothing of thing* Greek, but waa a student of things China**, and 
he aatd th it la exactly what the Chines# old traditional sense sweat* So 
perhaps the things are not ao different* If T°* oomm down to the central 
points as they seen to be. 

Noe the second point I would like to make la this. Value* are here* 
according to this view* supposed to belong to a culture. If this la true* 
the ..'astern values belong to Western culture, and it would seen to follow 
that we ought to Judge "astern things* poHoles* Institutions* what have 
you* on the basis of astern mluaa. The whole faob-valne distinction 
would not arise, *1 a r ea s the position which 1 aa discussing now ia that 
uhLch aa a natter of principle prohibits all value Judgsents. free the 
point of view of positivism, It is of no lsrportanoe whatever In a theara 
atLoal context* whether curtain values to nhlch a social scientist refers, 
or defara* are toe values of hla society, beoouaa as a positivist sight 
vary trail say* there are all kinds of conflictin' values within on* and 
the some society* ew within the saw* individual at different tinea. 

Now I oona to the noet interesting point toleh waa raised* namely 
toe openness to other oulturea. And this la In Itself of oourae something 
which ia a virtue* a a I would aay* But there is a certain enfclgulty here. 
Tftat does this openness seen? In the first place it would mean tolerance* 
toleration* in two way*, m the first plaoe* one remains certain that one'a 
own faith Is toe best alaply* a* religious tolerance was understood in the 
sevmteenth century. But of oourse one doee not draw the conclusion tost 
you nay persecute other faiths. In other words* respect for other oulturea* 
but without far one moment becoming doubtful tost tbs TTestem values are 
the highest, this I bellow* la not quit* mart wham people ape ak today 
of openness toward other cultures. They mean by It rather a shift of 
emphasis from the substantive faith* from the substantive Western faith* 
to soemthlng like pesos* or to something In whiofa all faiths agree. Ten 
see tolerance can naan the moat important thing la 1 xr religious conviction, 
but practically It Is very important to be tolerant* practically important 
but surely not the highest thing. There a an also be a shift of anphaala 
from the substantive conviction to tolerance ms ths highest value* which 
is an entirely different thing. In other words, that from this point on 
there will of necessity be—which la not sufficiently considered by every¬ 
one—the intolerance to the heterodox* or to the heretic* will oeaae, but 
now there ^.11 be intolerance only to too intolerant. Because absolute 
tolaranoe 1s impossible. The 0 lassie formulation of this yon find in 
Rousseau 1 a Social Contract ia toe chapter on civil religion. In other 
words* to repeat tliat point in tola way, tolaranoe beoomaa in fact the 
highest value, and the substantive faith becomes.*.* If I may use a term 
from political history. 

But there la something alma* ap art from tolaranoe in either form* 
and that ooold very well be fusion of too different cultures. The Western 
beeoomw acquainted with the Baa tarn, or vice versa* lemma from the other 
culture. And if ws think this through to its end* there would be an end 
to cultural variety proper* there would be a single world culture, which 



la the vnthwU of all particular on a mm plana. * thirl thing 

•Mali ee Aoall notion aavertheHmm, if m anna to bn truly ngan minded, 
an swat alao permit the jMnWlly «M* la this opmo-minded m eeti n g of, 
esy, Mtan with Kao tarn culturn ar vnhM, tha 7eetarn values mi#t prora 
to bn vuperior to tha athare. Z naan, I don't any they an, bat if I a 
truly open-minded I oannot exclude thia a prloil . 

'tow the other point which I believe la alao frequently neglected in 
thia discussion la thia. Thia la tha staple proverbial wisdom, what la good 
for tha goose la good for lha gander. hi attar words, if peroohialima, la., 
uncritical abac Intimation of ana* I cam values, is bad for tha 'Test, it oust 
also ba bad for thn mashers of other cultures, or la this not a demand of 
simple fairness? Thao, If tide la tha oaaa, than non-parochialism raeana 
traneoending all cultures as cuItems« This la not a novelty • Thia la tha 
old atacy. It rras oallad by tha Orestes transcending all nopal, all laws 
or oonvantions aa atioh. And the positive premise of thia negative thing 
la tha view thet tha good Ufa la a Ufa of questioning and examining, 
typically represented by tha figure of Soars tea. And one ooold rise a 
question whether thia dedication to tha life of question and examination, 
of oouraa axanirting ana's own heritage aa wall. Whether this is not, if 
wn cut out all the frills, tha aubatanoa of what is asant by "astern cult* 
ura. After all what wa now call aoianoa la only a very epaalal fora, in 
many respnota impoverished fora, in other respeota of oouraa expanded, of 
what Soormtaa naant by tha view that tbs pod life la the life of questioning 
and examining, Surely, mad again here I agree with our open minded friends, 
thia So era tic assertion, namely that tla good life 1a the Ufa la tha Ufa 
of questioning and examining, which la at the bads of every daaand for 
not»-parochialiam, is itself in need of justification. Surely, maybe 3oo- 
rates was wrong. And that la surely important, mi I will have to aay 
something about thia later. But I would alao say, in order to see this, 
namely to see that Soars tea was fundamentally wrong, it la not necessary 
to leave tha Heat, After all, there is a Eastern tradition which is, aa 
far as the -rincd.pl* goes, anti.-Soeratio, namely the BlbUoal tradition. 

And so we have in our "«atern tradition a certain built-in guarantee 
against the slsg>la dogmatic acceptance of tha Greek heritage. 

A last point. I hope I have oorrvoyed to you—I hope, I cannot ba 
a ur a that I am as anxious to tndarstand other cultures, aa I now oall 
them, as anyone alas. Z a prevented from waging in that because Z 
bare certain other preoccupations, but I use every opportunity to... 

One thing Z would say in oonoluaLoa. Genuine understanding of forei@i 
cultures, conoemad with each understanding without any condescension, 
pr es up poses an aaarenesa of the limitations of our culture. Otherwise 
it la a very superficial thing, a superficial poll tana aa or however you 
oall it, vanity. But it is a serious matter if wa know we have something 
to learn, something of importance to learn, not merely regarding pottery 
and folkdencoe aa snob. How this In turn requires, to be aware of tha 
limitation* of our culture, requires a deep understanding of our can 
heritage at its beat. It is a xta aam ly easy to sea the terrible abor^ 
ceatings of tha 'eat aa it la now, but that la not Eastern culture in 
e v e r y respect at its beat. And in thia raepect of course olaaaloal 
philosophy la of special importance, the understanding of it to have a 
proper estimate of what the ’'.Wet surely means. Ton may have notieed 
thi Z oould not help in stating this issue, the use of value judpmnta. 

I believe so human problem of ary importance can ba stated, swan aa a 
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T— tion. withoet urn am of mim JatfMtt, that mi tfcm paint* But aw 
let M return a «r m^mmk r apfO m g pmel Urtam, and I would ba mt 7 glad 
if X eeeU fLaim it tader aai at tta mm Um aa have a discussion of 
the who la lease. 

Now tha point* which I triad ta mtm laat tlaa wars theee, that the 
fact-value distinction M ordinarily understood, leads In ltaalf to 
nihilism, The practical consequence la not nacaaaarllir nihilism because 
paopla are fortunately inconsistent, But that la what would follow if 
taken seriously, lbs awoond point which X aad* la this. Ia it possible 
to apaak of social matters in a broad sense, not some selected for the 
purpose of proring tha possibility, say, of nor* counting or computing, 
is it possible to conceive of soalal soianoe as a whole aa perfectly free 
frea value judgments? And I denied that* One point which I cade which I 
think I should repeat is tha apparent awoddanos of value Judgments doesn't 
settle the issue beoauaa you may hawa to consider tha hidden mine Jodpmnts, 
hidden in tha conceptual fr am ew ork which you us*. To remind you of a popular 
example, when you use th* psychological or sociological distinction bet w een 
self-directed, tradition-directed, and other-directed, you have tha value 
Judgnent there, Yftiether each user of it ia mrare of It la of oouree of no 
importance. It is in fact there and it shows than soonar or later in eapeoted 
or in unexpected plaoes, 

e 

How I would like to take up an Issue diich ia akin to it, but somewhat 
broader. Is it true that the naw political seisms, which accepts tha facfr> 
value distinction as essential, that this has led to a better understanding 
cf political things than the old political science which was evaluative? 

Has it opened our eyws to political phenomena which were overlooked by tha 
old evaluating political science? Oensrally speaking, X would say the effect 
of this new approach la that the political things are reduced to sociological 
or psychological eleraents, I would msntion only ana paint. It is impossible 
to spsak about political things on their awn terms without referring sooner 
or later to something called tha ootamm good, or the public welfare, or 
whatever you call it. Mom this la necessarily, idiatsvor you like, acta aa a 
value Judgment, If you epss k of a given interest aa sectional, or individual, 
and another as publio, you have in fact aade a value judgment. It follows 
therefore ianodlately. And therefore tha political as the publio, aa the 
ooewaon, must be reduced in one way or tha other, to the sob-political, which 
la either the sociological or the psychological, CM could say, to the extent 
to which there was a di s covery cf things which escaped the old political 
aolanoa, to tha extant to wMoh there waa one, that di a oovery la balanced 
by a forgetting of tha things wfaloh were always in lbs foreground of ti e 
old political soience. Therefore the question arises, aamadng therm has 
baen w o — thing naw di s covered, which of the two, tha newly discovered or 
the forgotten, is more important? 

How, I will try to went!on sons axmeples. m the old political solanoe, 
by which I would understand ultimately Aristotle, but by -riiloh In -the ordinary 
discuMlone I understand the political science around 1900, Around lyOO 
there was what is now called the orthodox democratic theory. This orthodox 
democratic theory is said to have neglected tha importance of the party 
system. Tou know when you think of mah classics of nodem demo urn.tic 
theory like Rousseau* s Social Contract, tor exasple, parties are always 
treated as a cancer, as factions, tiuywere called. How idiat does this 
mean, however, that the old theory neglected that? Is tha importance of 
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the party la d— >Miw • liaoowery of political ssianoe? 

Of o ovm not* Jwy p«Utisla, titlm, ha* tie nr— Mara of the 

party V*taa and of lia l^initanss far *• working «f d—>cxmcy without the 
benefit flf ay polltioal asianem. lat that la the particular contribution 
of polltioal aolanoaf la it tha <Hawaj of the beneficent effects of the 
party tyatan? la It la other word* a rational vindication af tha party ay*ton 
over against the traditional disparagement of tha party system? roll, that 
1* also not quite true* Par «wmple, that ha* a long prehistory, lb mention 
only tmo author* of tha utmost lrportanoe, the first is :tac Ware 111. In 
hi* Dlaooursea he trie* to ahoa boa discord, factions. Is good for freedom, 
by tha -xanpYe of Ron*. That is the principle of the point. But in a way 
more important, Burlce, "dmnd Bur ha, in ftresant Diacontont and other places, 
gave tha most f-irrianental vindication of narty 3 j r nt*&l But that is not 
tho full story. If un truly want to b# open-minded, we have to wonder 
whether tha traditional disparagement of tha party cyst— was so entirely 
stupid. Now that is a point of soma importance, and one of, perhap* tha 
greatest polltioal precti doner of our oentury, ttiaaten Churchill, has given 
a vary rsraarkablo discussion of that in his liar Thorough , Unfortunately I 
don't have tha voluaa and mgs nsnber bar*. You know, Churchill is a living 
proof that tha party system Is not the -erf action of poll ties, beoaus* of 
his famous...ha omitted to tha two parties in his life. Now In his Larl- 
borou^i he dlaouasee, whan h* speaks of tha incipient party system in tha 
time of Queen Anna, ho discusses on tha bads of his long experience on 
both sides of the fence, and his vary profound historical knowledge and 
daap thinking, and canes oat with the solution that this is not yet settled, 
father the party system as wa know It, which is today of course indispensable, 
la truly in every respect good. And the experience of national happiness 
in England, and to eons extant In this country in partioular orlds situations 
Is an indication of that. But it same to me that tha real understanding 
of this issue has not even began, beoaus* the positivistic political so lance 
Units itself to an analyd* of facta and correlation of facts without entering 
into the daapar stratus. And to go into that deeper stratus naans to go 
into that stratum idiere you cannot say a word without making value Judgments. 
'.That is the practise of * the parly syrtanT The party system, in ocntradistlnotloa 
to ary faction* in tha traditional sanae, presupposes that decent men can 
disagree on polltioal principles. That la mors than implied in what Burks 
said, because it ia clear. If you had ana party, the seam af the population, 
and tha other, tha nice people, that would not be a vindication of the party 
system a a party system. It would only be a concession to the sem that they 
are too powerful to (prevent ?) then from finding polltioal expression. 3id. 
we naan eons thing wore whm we say the party system is vindicated. A simple 
justification of that kind existed in tha early nineteenth century, *han 
you had, in Europe at any rata, the blpa r tition, the liberals and the cons¬ 
ervatives. That was based on a broader view, the secret of social goodness 
Is order and progress. And this duality, order and progress, finds its 
natural expression in a group of people who are more inolined to order, 
and the others are more inclined to progress. And the peaceful tug-of-war 
between them is exactly tha prescription by a wise political doctor far 
political society. But let ns turn to a somewhat deeper stratus. 

The vindication of tha party system presupposes that there lust be 
tolerance regarding polltioal principles. In other words, there is a 
variety of conflicting polltioal principles, each of which ia as respect¬ 
able ae the other. Now if you state it in this for*, you see immediately, 

I think, how the true matrix of tha parly system ia tha experience of 



religious tolMDNi bmoM lellglsme tolsrenoe, u It earns oat gradually 
In tbs sixteenth and seventeenth osntarles, meant exactly thisi that 
daoant nan oan disagree regarding religion and yet Ufa to gather in tba 
Man society. This training In tolsromos regarding religious principles 
ana tfaa mmlnsrj. ww could mr$ tor a training in tolerance regarding 
political tolerance* I only slab to indicate tfaa general llnee of a genuii* 
analysis of tba bads of the parly system, and I hope I have shown it is 
impossible to state the problem without using value Judgments* 

Now, what are than the ohareotarietlos of this new social soinoe, this 
radically positivistic, value-free eociol science? Let ne make one general 
remark, which I cannot possibly substantiate now, but I throw it out as a 
question* I once asserted in a seminar here in this building, where one 
very famous representative of the new political sdanoe was pre s ent, a 
very dear colleague at nine by the way* I put tba question to bin, can you 
give ns a single example of a discovery made by the new political soioioe 
which could not have been aade by any nan, sufficiently informed, or using 
ordinary ccanon sense* And 1 can only say, ha gave tso exanples which both 
ware idiat I would consider rather patty things, but they Digit be gamine* 

1 believe one oould show by analysis that tba discovery there was decisively 
due to the fact that the political scientist in question happened to have 
ooBaton sense* TThat he found out later on by statistical or other data was 
only a secondary confirmation, vary vmintaresting, compared with the first 
suspicion that a certain commonly held view In this country might have 
become wrong because of the change of circumstances. Tbs issue in one 
case was whether one oould station Negro soldiers in the South* And that 
proved to be possible in the Second Tforld ,'ar, and that a social scientist 
had studied that according to this report* But aa I say the decisive step 
was that he thought msybe I?2j0 is oo longer 1670. one mat go Into that, 
and I don't want to make the impression of being glib about these natter s ■ " 
they are much too important for that*—but I would say It simply to give you 
a warning not to accept the plains without distinguishing what in a given 
analysis is sound and, if It is sound, whether its soundness has anything 
to do with the use of these new methods or with simply ordinary intelligent 
political observation* They are obviously two v ery different things* 

Now the characteristics of the am soalal science and political science 
seen to be thisi general reduo tloniam, the reduction of something to some¬ 
thing else, eo that the thing reduced is no longer reoognisable* This is 
done in two different ways, the sample of this will make it clear* In the 
first place, the reduction of the political to the generally social* What 
do I mean b* that? Political society surely la a society* You oan even 
use a vaguer term and say a group* Therefore a political society must 
necessarily oaaply with whatever is true of any group, group of humans I 
believe Is understood, otherwise you would oome into group theory in 
mathematics which would make It Still sore difficult. So 1st us asstme 
a group of humans* Now these groups have two manifest oharaoteristloe, 
any group, they cohere and they change. So a genuine theory of poup 
would tell you how naxy modes of cohesion there are, and bar nmny modes 
of chaise there are* And furthermore, how many nodes of the interaction, 
of these two* You oan, I aa sure, develop this vary nicely* Non the 
result of course is that you don't recognise anything any more which has 
anything to do with political society, and more particularly with the 
individual political society with which you are concerned* I call this 
the formalism of the am social soianoe. I believe the most famous 



you don't 


tain tt oil* Sew tb« first 


point mo tbe red ac t ion of the pdlttal to tbo generally loaitl, and 
culminating In formalism. 


The second la the reduction of the political to the sdb-politiaal mo 
such—beoeuse group eo group cannot be nailed aub-poUtioal, it ia too 
formal, too abstract for thrt ■■and ultimately, of oourse, to the sub-btsiaa, 
because by tho sane rwncnjin which leads you Aran political society to 
sociology and psychology leads you from human payubology, or taenn sociology, 
to animal sociology and animal psychology• Do you see shy that la the 
sans reasoning? Because alleys you try to understand the oonplax in terns 
of tbs more simple. Hew according to a wary oonnoa -rise, a so-called mill 
group, a faoe to face society* is such simpler than a political society. 

The faoe to face association will therefore be tbo key to tbs larger society. 
But faoe to feoe societies oendetiag of human beings with very different 
■ personalities" axe of c our s e aonsthlng infinitely complex compared with a 
litter of young rets. That is said* that the decision which a ret haa to 
mate le much simpler then the decisions which huosns have to note* and 
therefore. It may be ridiculous, but if it is ridiculous it is sorely 
methodic, and tint is erne thing. 


Mon this reduction of the political to the sub-political I would say 
lsads not to forma lima but to *>at I call in a strict sense vulgarlaniam. 
It means in each oase to understand the higher in terns of the loser. I 
remind you of an example which I mentioned last time, culture. Culture 
was once a tarn of eery high me a nin g* a cultured hnmea being* a cultivated 
Bind. Today* then it is perfectly legitimate to apeak of the culture of 
suburbia* of the gang of Juvenile delinquents* and so on and ao on* the 
culture of this gang* this term has lost all valna, all respectability. 
The same would be true of sod) terse as pm'sonallty and charismatic and 
all the other terms which you hear. I believe that is not an accident, 
this bifurcation into formalise* on the one hand, and vulgarianlae, on 
the other. I believe Ibis has very eeoh to do with the fundamental 
character of modern science. That it appeal's in these particular forms 
Is of course true only in the aodal Balances in this clearly discernible 
manner. Now this reduction!m, in these two fonts of formalism and 
vulgar! an 1«, is tha first ocnssqmnae. 


Tbs second oonsequence which I would like to mention Is parochialism. 

I taka up year these* perhaps from acme additional points of vies. How 
how does this shoe* tills paroaMaliae? It is olsar that modem positivistic 
social solonoe or political sdenoe wishes to be universal. I naan, th«y 
don't want to find out merely laws or regularities regarding political 
behavior in tha united Statee around 1961. Tbs ultimate gobl at this so dal 
adenoe are universal lees* say of social change, or anything equally broad. 

But this wishes to be abjective to the highest degree. Objectivity is 
guaranteed by very speolflo methods of research never used* at least never 
used on sorfi a soale* before. If yon take such a oonooi antioue and intelligent 
man like Thucydides writing the history of the Peloponnesian ’Tar, That 
researches could he nmke? Be asked in various Greek towns and villages 
people who sseead reasonably trustworthy, how msqy Spax-tans had gone through 
the city five years ago, and they f*ve him rougi figures, and you know ihat 
these aim worth* and it la teasing how reliable the histoxy is on the whole. 




qus«t±onfl*fcee. I MU If yen weald start to do that on Mainland China, 
or in Caaiehoslnvakia, I b«llt«t you weald watt wr worm than if yon warm 
trying to photograph an old baft* in I put it, neither thaw in their graves 
nor thorn behind the curtains oen bn interviewed or bn eent quswtiGnngJree. 
The ooneequanen is theft the data ahiah we bora ell eten Arm ooantrles in 
wblah you hewn nore or lees so—thing like eodem donoaraiy. The date ere 
all "denocratio" data. Let an —be a Jra^. The behavior which we study, 
and whiah oleins to be a etndy of nan and at hmn affaire in in foot a 
study of modem daaooratlo eon. I ooll this poroohieliwa* Hell, I give 
you another eacaepls which say be diaelanad os e paradox, baft I believe 1ft 
is still irrto-ertlng. 1 far years ago there was an article in the American 
Polltlcal Sdanoa Bnvlan by HflClcak^a But them are too 'oCloataya, - not 
the one in Harvard, I think he wee la Mlohigpn eft the tine, an oanaervntlvea 
end liberals. He oane oat with the result theft oanaervativea are distin¬ 
guished by particular narrowness of wind, insensitivity to hn—n suffering, 
lew grade of education, end othar things. How 1 an Internets only in tho 
methods he unad. Ha started of ooares with a car tain definition of dwt 
is a liberal and whet la a ooaearmtive, end the question is shot in a gpod 
definition, because if it wee not goad it would prejudge the who la leeue 
end the mpiriool results would be of no avail...He studied 1ft in present* 
day United States, the Northern States. But fren bis definitions 1ft would 
surely follow that s ran like..«an* e conservative. And Plato and Aristotle, 
that would be attained anyway. But does it sake erase, la it not plainly 
fantastic to call these people undar*developed, le e r-educated, then pr es en t 
day political scientists2 Ton oen say this la an avtrrae ossa, baft e 
characteristic case, because this conception af edacoe puts a pi ral m 
on data whiah can be obtained only in p r esen t day draoarstio soaietir. 

This would be very good if we could be ears theft these d raaratlo eoedaftAea 
are in every respect aft the peek of bason deve l o p —n t . Than of o auras we 
could rightly say vhy should — <Asouas...of any kind. 

Q, z believe that in theft com article you are r ef erring to... 



































(Sid* u) 

— *be d a laalam todofc «*«• la bere, which me wamhcm identify, Mb far 
g ra nte d infinity, sad <fc>n*t think about the problem, wee stated most ol«rly 
In Hegel's ariticpe of diat be celled (ha bad Infinity. Bad irflzxity la 
d»at we ardinsrily oadarstaod by infinity, the infinite sequence. I would 
atata It as follows, Kant spoke of an infinite progress toward peace, 
universal paaoa. Zb other words, a atata of universal peace will be reached 
la an infinite tine. It is important to realise that this weans that perfect 
peace will never be reached. Perfect peeoe in infinite taw* is equal to 
perpetual war. The only concrete weaning it oould have is tir t war sill 
become less and leaa iifnawu, That leads of course to veiy grave praotloal 
errors, because If one party fomid that the enemy would be very wild In the 
next war, and so on. It is impossible. This fundamental fallacy la not 
sufficiently understood in the oaee of poeltivltm regarding its baalo 
premise concerning infinite progress of scionoe. 


Noe the ascend consideration which la akin to that. Positivism cul¬ 
minates in a philosophy of its own which calls itself logical poeitivla 
and which is the attaagjt to speel out what salmice sssm. Ha oan say for 
positivism philoaophy la reduced to e aoiance of science, Ttyte aodsnoe of 
aoimee, login, or however it is celled, may tell ji in a perfectly adequate 
ma nn e r what science la, I d<*±>t that, but it Is in principle possible. It 
oaaaot possibly answer the question whether sol once la good or drat the 
purpose of science is. It ia absolutely impossible because that is a value 
Judgment, and that is explod e d by definition. Now there watt of course an 
older view vUAh la still lin g wr i ng on, beoauas man is surely the rational 
animal. But that m e an s also in praoHom the animal which doesn't adnd contra¬ 
dictions at all if they ere convenient. Now the older view waa that erfeyw 
ia something belonging to man. Brutes have no science. Man la an organdai 
of a certain ttnd, and organl ama widi to survive. Therefore aolenoe is simply 
to be \m dar s tood as the Instrume n t of human survival. Hen oanaot live well 
without acianoe, whioh mold still be a valna Judpmt. Now both the 
eocperlanoe we have made regarding the complex relation of scrlanoe and htaan 
survival, I trust you tndaratand this Involved remark, I am refearring to 
the IWk wato and similar things, and also the prohibition against value jtxlg- 
manta, have amde it impoeelble for poaitlvin even to try to show the (pod- 
mass of science or whet the purpose of solenoe is. Hence, the choice of 
aolenoe, say, by an individual young man, is not strlotly speaking a rational 
ohoioe, not because it ia particularly Irrational, but beoausa no choice ia 
rational, beoausa every choice Is based ultimately, according to tMs view, 
on so-called ultimate values, which can be replaced by other ultimate values 
without beooadng in any way lees rational. The choice of solenoe is not a 
rational ohoioe. But whet the scientist chooses when he ahooeea edema 
le not merely hi* work, what he does, his activity, but also what we oan 
very vaguely oall the aoientifie view of the whole aa developed up to now. 

Ibis ohoioe is a groundless ohodLoe, just as all other fundamental choices. 

Nmr if this is the case, these fundamental choices, solenoe, and any 
■nether prefers a grandiose myth, end e wythioal world-outlook, end thinks 
that is mnoh better, much nicer, that aamot be argued out azy more. These 
fundamental choices are not properly interpreted by ad an till o psychology, 
fur tbs simple reason that sodantlflo psychology la itself a science, end 
presupposes, therefore, the ohoioe of solenoe. Hence, tbs fundaamital phen¬ 
omena, the only phenomena that ia not hypothetical or in any wiqr arbitrary, 
is this fundamental ohoioe, the abyss of freedom. The faot that men la 
oaKpeljed to choose groundlessly. This ftndanental axperianoe Is mors 
fmhmmntsl than azy aolenoe or ayth whatever it can be, because it la the 
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Let — only aay whet Is the key point here* The positivists end this 
will not be intelligible except to those ate have so— fanlllarlty with the 
technical discussions in pros—Wlay philo—nfcywthe positivists today make 
a distinction which was wholly un k nown to thslr ancestors, ‘hi f—oua British 
anplridata, a dlstlnotion between validity —d gsnosla* They are oonoernsd 
a(logicians only with validity* what aft— a validation cr an Invalidation. 
Ths genesis, hear this happens in an Individual or In a body of scientists, 
this la a paychologloal question of no Interest to then* This distinction 
its— iron a tradition entirely different Ik— English —phi ill—, —at 
la—diataly — osn aay fr— Kant. 3n‘fells other view, in its original farm, 
ths Platonic fora, could be stated — follows, There la so—thing 
the nlnd f and the wind apprehends verities* And that la the beads of 
•dsn— ultinataly* in Cant that la refer—la tort very radioally, but — 
cannot go into that. Here the distinction wade of course sen— because the 
wind — Bind do— not have e genesis. But ths wind of Z and T, the nlrri 
of you or of — end so on, of oour— baa genesis. TVs were born and — grew 
up. Therefore the question of gened* do— beoo— Important In the n—ant 
you ooa— to take this view that there la a wind la either the Platonic 
or the Kantian am ee* The differ— la not now inport—t* And podtivl— 
deni— that, that the wind la a being of Its a—. Thsrafbre It Isa— the 
right of appealing to this dlrtdnotian between validity —d g—eels* The 
old-fashioned positivists, who war* In this —try frequenter pt r a g eetdjrts, 
had a vi— which was sore reasonable, in «y opinion, becaa— thqy —Id of 
oour— solance 1* not —rely a body of propositi—*, or so—thing of this 
kind. Science is a fa— activity* It la — activity of that organ!an 
called —□ In which be —gag— been— It fulfills a function* That 
lands into dlffloaltlM, bat It Is at 1—at —hat more —aty. If I —y 
say so, —tors no— Into ths details of ths prcbl—, then podtivl— do—* 
Sow this auoh about the nodarn r—otlnn to podtivl—, —d I can only repeat 
that what la now nailed exist— tiali— is sadly intelligible — ao—thing 
which ails— by thinking through podtivl—* There is el— an alternative 
approach to this question, and that 1 would like to a ketch very briefly* 

Tlh— people talk of the dletl—tlca bates— faeta and vmla— they are 
obliged to ask this question, what is a veins? 11—, what la a fact, but 
1st us abbreviate this ar g— s n t. Shat la a value? And I think they have 
to eddt that the question, whet la a value, la not a value question, but 
e faotual question. Now 1st a value be — objoot of desire, any object of 
dedre. But then, and this reflection pertly occur* In the positivist 
literature, e nan dealr— — apple* But than be mg- fight this desire 
suooesafully, and say, no, I won't —t it* Is this dedr* his value, o— 
yon really call It his voles, if he aarely dedr— it? So there is a 
qu— tion on purely factual grounds, regarding this vl— of value in ganral. 
Mow his dmIre overp o wer s hln* He aaroot refrain* Then fan bias— >«*■■—?» 



tor hia fellers* Thst 1* again «ejy • wodlfiaatloo at the first mm* Be 
dots not identify Mweelf with the dtdn, with tht urge. Hit m3m it net 
Identical with hit urgse, or, wort precisely stated, hit mines art not 
idaotlotl with the object# of tala desires at such. 0n3jr ahoioe otn make 
som thin# a nan' a value, ohoiot la co ntr udl stlnc tlon to desire. The dis¬ 
tinction now wade between desire and choioe it obviously • dirtlnotioo 
anon^ facia, it we use this language. Choioe ntane hare no longer what 
it meant traditionally, the choice at ntane to node. It m ea n t the oho lot 
of ends, or more precisely acoording to this vise, choioe la the positing 
of values. This positing ie taken to be a fact, aa much a feet me that 
there are Inman beings* 

How if we look bade we notice we have first a vulgar rim, according 
to which a value la aiaply any object of a desire, and another vise, e more 
sophisticated view, aooordlng to Mloh a Mine la something posited, and 
not merely desired. The vulgar view appears now to be baaed om an insuff¬ 
icient analysis of the fkots, of the is. Be distinction has bean mads hare 
between desire and choioe, between desire of something being aivalUble so 
stimulus, and the positing of e value. The vulgar view la baaed on an In¬ 
sufficient analysis of the la. More precisely, to get rid now of a very 
oobd thing, of the pertinent is. Not every la la of interest for under¬ 
standing this, only the pertinent is. And we see, Man we generalise from 
that, that the range of values, the ohareotar of valuta, ie determined by 
the la. If the is Is any desire, the reala at values, if we own apeak of 
it, looks entirely different, has an mtirely different ohareotar, than If 
values are essentially posited. Thus we coma up against the question, would 
a closer analysis at the pertinent ie, the sphere in which suoh things as 
desire and poeitliv occur, not perhaps lead to a much more detailed under¬ 
standing of values, not to this eerely formal thing, posited versus mare 
desire, cr perhaps even to sdbstantiue values? Now I introAioe a t; holly 
novel expression which you must never forget, tthat is that pertinent let 
It was treditiomlly known as the nature of sen. And this is the alter¬ 
native to both poaltlvlM and existentialism, to waxtar whether one mast 
not begin again to look at the nature at man In a say in which both modern 
science arri <r— other forces prevent us frem looking at it* I think I 
leave it at this because we should have a discussion. Heart time I would 
Hint v> turn to a discussion of hi starlets a. Tee? 

Qt I would think that value is neither choioe nor desire but Jud^nnt, and 
this would sake tap a wore rational process. 

At n—» you at least axplain/So as In the way in which I tried to expl a in 
the dlffmrenoe be tw ee n positing of values and daalreT 

Qi I believe one would set up values, if be would do it ri£Uy, by en 
evaluation, arltiaally, of all the facta Involved, and therefore make a 
Jud^ent. 


Ai Is this evaluation then v aln m- if ree or what? 

Qt No* 

At Ho* I saa. In other words you reject the— 

Qt The very selection of the feotm— 

At Hho selects the facts? I mesa whet is the thing in us which weleots the 
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Qi I Mould think that la tba poll tiaal oaaa pour Interests would ba aora 
involved, econonic or otherwise. 


At flbara doaa tha question ooaa in If it la not a aattar of faots la tha 
crudest sense, that scenons aqri it mil ooat ana million, and another says 
it will ooat ana million fit* hvndred thousand, but aonaona Kill say, that 
la raally evil what you want to deft fears doaa thin alanaut oona trrmtt 
Cannot too nan agree about all tha facts narrowly understood In a oaaa, but 
tha ona la a decant fallow and tba other is a orook7 Both Judge. feat la 
tha dlffarenoa batwaao tha Judgawit af tha hooaot mb and tha judpMnt of 
tha axook? That I aunt to see. 

Qi nail tha jud^ait of tha ho ws a t nan la at oo ura a better. 

At Taa, but of oouraa. But on feat pound? Doaa be aaa acre fuoto, or 
what? 

Q* Hla Judgment la aora polluted or twisted. Ba doesn't try to give an 
honaat evaluation of It. Ba oaaa It for ulterior Motives. 

• * * *5 

As.; But didn't you aay that w v w r yana, and Z soppoea you didn't wish to 
■qr honesty, I said if tha dlffarenoa between a aathnaatloal judyasnt and a 
political Judgsent la that la a political Judgment an eoancado interest oomss 
la, an ulterior motive If thara aver aaa one. 

Qs ••■Dsed to ba uora osreful, in those oirounatanoee ahara yotr personal 
Intaraata are Involved. 

Ai But still, wont you not aay tbm thing feout, since vs are confronted 
uLth too dlffarenoa between faots and Mines, this dlstinotlon la Iwpnssit 
on us for toe tins being, aa mast face It. Bow tha exude fallows aay tha 
value la acaetMng desired. The aora aophlatlouted aay tha veins is susw 
thing posited by a free sot, sad not wsraly giving In slavishly to daalres. 
Can you tall ua how. If you have to accept tola langoage, ahara goodness 
or badnsae oowes In, or, for that natter, where vulne oonsa Inf Bov would 
you describe that! If you say narely that the honest nsn is breeder than 
toe dishonest nan, that la not ainply true, Bure oen be varj sophisticated 
orooks and extremely staple honest nan. I would Uka to know that. In ether 
words, I would tty to help you In tha way In which you try to help ns, measly, 
prevent you tram evading an Issue. 

Qi I guess you have to start from sn—hare, a standard definition at a 
taman being, and eoarlodo to* hnwan tigers, because-— 

At 9w bman tigers? But atLU Ibalisws they are also buwan beings, tola 
om ba proven vary ainply, francoas they procreate sod generate bum beings. 
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I think yon have to do Hint* Z dcm»t Mo «kr It 1» absolutely aaaaaawy ts 
■tart with a definition of nan. ni ne to st l iw are I n fin ite l y more Instructive. 

q j i would think there la an Inherent striving In an, by tt»a uo ne tr uo tl cn 
of hla Bind and hla paychologioel no tar e, to ■■ 

m 

At May I help you? I sake a suggestion which I bailors you will reject, 
bat I rroald like to plaoa it bafors you. Would you My that what la now 
called rains* ara in f*ot neither object* of dee Ire unqualified nor r aln aa 
posited but natural ends, ends toward which wan ie by nature inclined? Tfculd 
you say that? Then I understand. But that la neither poaitivim nor hisfe» 
ortolan, but that ia what good old Aristotle meant, and eoee others. That 
is a different stoiy. To*? 

Qi I undarwtord toen you say that we ehould g> about and amine huwan nature 
a^Lixu. Jsut ra not clear as to amotly how to do this wlttiovt taking Into 
aooount perhaps different cultures, and looking at tnam nature trvm the 
point of vim of toat hunts nature has aooonpliahed through history, whloh 
would brix« In tha difference between the eastern cultures or the Hindu oonoept 
of civilisation, and the western. Wouldn't ooanon sense applied in those 
two different situations conceivably yield a different picture of whet bman 
nature la? 

At That oould be. But I believe It would not be wise to prooead this way, 
at least not for one drome termed as I aa, for ermnple, beaaues diet we oan 
know of those very deep and difficult things is I believe very superficial. 
Regardless of whether the picture of Hindu thought or Chinese thought la 
tranaeltted to ns by a TTesternar, or by an Easterner, the danger of Western¬ 
isation in the presentation 1* terrific. I renumber one of mj first students 
at the University of Chicago wee a Hindu student who wrote hie doc ter'a thesis 
on the appeal led Indian Uachiavelll. I always forget his mbs. There wars 
terse which he used which wars fsodJlar to as froei the Treat, sovereignty, and 
so on. I dicin' t believe a word of it. Rot because I knew Sanskrit, I knew 
nothing. But I know so anoh about the conditions end tha reflaotlona whloh 
had gaas Into this Western thought, into these Western concepts, that I didn't 
believe that this was likely to be the oaee elsewhere. At any rate, after 
quite a few very lntantove training*, I finally brought him to s specific 

term, on which I was In dependence to M b. 1 render the term. It wss 
dhaiaa . Then I acked hla to pleeee write it dawn in Sanskrit, and then in 
traneerlptlon. Then I said, what is it? By a long questioning and cross- 
questioning I finally got an inkling of what that meant, fttt that mas really 
worse wtott happens la a dentist's chair. I believe this is a very key 

tern. I leaned this on this occasion. But there are other teams of the 
mam kind. I think tha condition 1a truly to learn the language, and not 
what yea need to know In order to live in tbs Hilton Hotel in Calcutta. Do 
yon see my point? I believe It is more profitable fbr someone too for 

one reason or another cannot afford to dsvots Ms entire Ufa to tha stu dy 
of Chinese or of any th ing alee of this k1nrt t . to start at bom. lb tha 
first place, we have to reo u var a very rich. Incredibly rich. Inheritance 
vH oh we have, which la now lost for all practical pu r yu eae. tlhat ia merely 
historically known is lost. To the extant to which it is no longer applied 
in our situation it ia no longer alive. Only than to 31 it be possible, whan 
ms oems to Units of Western mdsretandlng, to be span to these other things, 
and to taeoma avid, not aa idle curiosity ss tosra , but aa tUtodag men, to 
gat saw help. That la pnetleaDy better, I ballets* 
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...and all earlier political philoaophieo contain an element of the truth. 

They are not sinply fa lao, but incomplete. But ha gel a till aaintainad of 
oourse that hia philosophy also belongs to a tine. Horn could he raconclla 
the finality of hia philosophy and the fact that it belongs to a time? Very 
sdjaply, his tine is the ft nal tine, the absolute das, the absolute nnocnt. 

It nta along these lines. An d> so lute tine was recognised In the Christian 
tradition, the year 1, or aa more generally stated, redanption. Christianity 
is the absolute religion, final religion. Hogol starts in a way from that. 

But Ilogel interprets it soosuhat differently. Christianity was originally, 
when it was in its original, primitive ton a naturally in oppoaitian to the 
world, the -..orId being papn, and it took a very, very long tins until the 
world bscans pervaded by Christianity. The world, that is also oalled in 
Latin, aaeoulun . Until the saaotilim booane Chriatiaa, or differently stated, 
until Christianity became secularised, that is the same thing from Hegel's 
point at view, the perfect synthesis at Christianity and the aaeculm . And 
the moat_important steps, from Hegel' a point at viam, were the Kefonaatlon 
and the ^nlJL^rtenwnt, culminating in the French Revolution. To put it very 
simply. In the French Revolution, according to Hegel, the rights at asn, 
the absolute dimity of the Individual, became of each individual regarcllsaa 
of ary natural characteristics, was reoocplsed as the basis of the social 
order, and was not regarding only hia fata after lifa, or In the ayaa cf 
God, but become the basis of the ordering of society, and the technical 
expression is the rights of man. Of course, an the other hand, the French 
Pevolution was also a great t er ror, aa Hegel emphasized, but what was wrong 
with the French Revolution was not the principle, mnely the rights at man. 

As Hegel put it, the French Revolution was the first atterpt of man to stand 
on his head. 'Ami be did not mean aa a criticism...we would have a rational 
society on the basis of the only rational principle, namely, the fundamental 
•quality of all men. “hat was wrong with the Frenah Revolution was an in¬ 
sufficient understanding of the fact that government is seme thing fund¬ 
amentally different from what we might oall the sovereign people. A nd there¬ 
fore the and at this great history was not the very imperfect arrangement 
of the French Revolution, but in a way, Napoleon. In hia very early writings 
Hegel thou*£rt that Napoleon, in other words, a very strong government based 
on the rights at man, every Napoleonic soldier, poor or rich, nobis or villein, 
oould become a marshall of Franoe. So a strong goverrant on a fundamentally 
egalitarian basis, the full equality at opportunity, that was the order. 

Hegel rewrote his doctrine, we can say, after the defeat of Hapoloon, and 
then ha found the best order, at any rate in the paet-rawolutionary state, 
to soma extent in the poat-revolutionaiy Prussian state. That la not a 
question of the greatest importance, I mean, how he identified it in particular. 

ttow this historical process, which necessarily leads to en and, as we 
can see only at the erd of the process, prior to that we aouldn't see that, 
is the gradual revelation of the truth, at reason with a capital s. The 



hiJtnr< 0*1 process is rt'Joml and wpUu. :\©th thing* are mt i sm t . 

If it rrore not xirUlrt, you aeelrt »t know of Its rationality. I wean 
you don't know If « toLwable niUatJ solution might not necessarily 
lead Into Its opposite. ne can wy, and that la of course a vary partial 
truth, but It Is not nialsedlng In our context, philosophy oana non to moan 
almost ths unricrotanriing of the historical process, the contemplation of 
the historical process as a rational and completed process. This is very 
rou^ily what Hegel said. 

Hletoriciaa can be understood as emerging from Hegel on the fo Hearing 
premises, on the basis of the following deviation from ilegel. Historlclsn 
maintains the essential historical character of hunan thought, namely that 
the Individual is essentially a son of his tine or that there Is nothing 
in a man's thought by .hich he tranaemda his tine. But hiatorlcian in 
contradistinction to Hegel says history ia neither rational nor completed. 

And this raises of oourse infinite diffloultles, that our thoughts, our 
liignest thoughts, should be dependent on histoiy, and yet the historical 
pro case is not rational. Hegel's view was attacked already in his tine 
by the historians proper* The most famous aaong them was tho Gorman 
historian Ranks, who is well known for having made the statement that all 
epochs are equal before God or the truth. In other words. If we take this 
literally, there ia no progress. Han can at all Hass have a direct rela¬ 
tion to the absolute. Woe let us enlarge that far beyond what Ranke ever 
meant. Y."e reach this vise. There Is an equality of all epochs and of all 
cultures. This ia the view of present day ordinary hi atarioal relatlvias. 

Tho inaodlate conoequanoe of this ia that the most important study of nan, 
which is the study of man, consists in the oontanplation of all epochs or 
all cultures, what you find practically in the so-called general civilisation 
courses in college, but on the higher level, I mean on the level of research, 
a urlvars l history, which treats with perfect impartiality and without any 
preference all epochs and all cultures. It oleins to be absolutely objootive, 
so that the situation of the historian, and his belonging to this or that 
epoch, or this culture or that culture, is wholly irrelevant. Otherwise it 
would not be objective in this sense. 

How this view which was particularly powerful in Germany—generally 
speaking Germany has been the country of historicisn more than ary other 
country up to the present day—this view was attacked with very groat power 
by ! fists sc he in a famous essay "On the Advantage and Disadvantage of History," 
around lfl73. I forgot the exact data. That is a very important essay, and 
I can state here only the key point as far as our argument ia concerned. 
Objective history is strictly speaking impossible, because the historian 
himself stands in tho historical stream. He necessarily belongs to an epoch 
ud to a culture. Even his individuality is relative, not only the epoch 
and the culture to which he belongs. Historical objectivity ia strictly 
speaking impossible. Now this must be enlarged, as it was, not only to 
history but also to the other ferns of humen knowledge, especially the 
natural sciences. And the argument, as stated powerfully by Wietaeche 
but more later on, sdenoe ia of oourse also cultured ound, epoch-bound. 
Science, what we call science, ia T/eetem science. This doemi't mean that 
non-t.'eatemera cannot become scientists, but it swans that in becoming 
scientists they become to that extent westerners. This view has been 
popularized by Spongier In his Decline of the IVaet in hie view, far 
exanple, regarding mathematics. There is Greek m&thcmatioe, there is 
Babylonian math ana tine, Chinese mathematics, and modem mathematics. Each 




belonje to Its own culture, and it la «bt«d to «ajr but nodem at. wtiei 
ia □oparlor to Ueoylonlan atli—tlus. "ithln the nod am context, only modern 
natrematics makes sonee, Just as ia the BabyIonian context only Babylonian 
mathematics taade sense. Uam this view which cone out of Uletasche—end it 
took a very long tins, practically unttL-aftsr the First TTorld 7ar, but the 
foundations were stated by 'Iletasche—ia what I call radical historic!®, 
or that ia the sans as existentialism. And that is distinguished from the 
sarliar £< nn of historician because it is no longer merely contemplative. 

The historian cannot be merely a lookai*-or with objoctivity, lie is part 
of the process. Therefore historical objectivity in the old sense is imposs¬ 
ible, Today this view I believe is rather popular in this country, too. 

I renind you of Carl Becker, althcu^i I forgot his forrula at the moment, 
but you are a historian I believe. Ho? But sone of you will have road the 
writings of Carl Becker where he omphaslsee this very strongly, the historical 
relativity of every his tori cal interpretation. The Civil "ar, the nar botwe® 
the states, looked differently in 1370 tl.an in 1900 and again in I960, and 
that is due not merely to the fact tbt new evidence has been forthcoming 
which was not available thaw, but because the point of view has changed. 
Americana in I960 look differently at things than they did around 1900, and 
thqy are different people. And therefore, their history and what they think 
about history, must be radically different. 

re can describe this radical hiatorloiaa by a few formulae, re can 
say that radical historic!® is characterized by the complete fusion of 
hiloaophy and history. Hie traditional distinction b tween a trans- 
Ilia tori cal philosophy and history has been abandoned. Philosophy is essent¬ 
ially history and history. If it is more than a mere collection of data, 
must be philosophic. Differently stated, all human thought depends ult¬ 
imately on something which it cannot comprehend or at which it cannot look 
from the outside, ■via—a—via, objectively, while, however, human thought can 
be m are of that. People would, for example, refer to the fact that these 
is an essential dependence of human thought, however refined or abstruse, 
an language. And while science or thought is according to its own claim 
universal, belonging to man as man, language is essentially particular, that 
of a particular group of men. Another connon formula Is that human thought 
necessarily belongs, has a specific horiaon at each period, each epoch, each 
culture has a specific horizon which it oamot transcend. Traditional phil¬ 
osophy assumed that there is the horizon, the absolute horizon, the natural 
horiaon. Tliat is denied here. Human thought rests on premises which differ 
free epoch to epoch, premises which are not self-evident simply, for nan as 
non, but only for the epoch in question. In every epoch there are cartaiiw 
ties or aonvictiona, however you call than, which are self-evident, but 
only for that epoch or for that culture. That can also be expressed as 
follows. Thought rests ultimately on pr e mi ses which are imposed on it by 
fate. And this exprosalon moans to say that it is not possible to explain 
theee premises any more. Hie term fate ia meant to Indicate that. :iow 
historical explanation, why we hold theee convictions which wo hold is 
fundamentally Inpossible because the explanation would make use of the 
so-cal'od categories which are the ultimate premises, behind which we cannot 
go. ".very social explanation already presupposes theee absolute iresupp- 
oaitions, these fundanental convictions which therefore cannot be explained. 
One can also say, as I said before, no objectivity strictly speaking is 
possible. Hie distinction between objective and subjective is replaced by 
the distinction between the superficial or the derivative and the profound. 
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wqy from all kinds of culture* or ^pcchr could agree, a 1 thorny s making 
different languagea, tint this is a matter of degree, but that la of ooima 
the l ast interest^# Whenever you turn to aiything of any consequence, 
deeper, there is necoaaari ly fundamental disagreement# 

Here I repeat nhat I said before about the difference between positivism 
arid historic!on, For positivism the ultimate premises are either identically 
the sane always, for all sen, say tho principle of contradiction, or else 
the premia ©8 arc consciously fabricated hypotheses, whereas historic ism 
assarts that the ultimate premises are neither identically the same always 
nor con Piously fabricated, but are imposed by fate, 

A far/ nore words before we 3tart a provisional discussion# I would 
like to explain to you rfcat the fusion of philosophy and history naans in 
a way which is moat plausible# How one can say very generally that phil¬ 
osophy is the attempt to replace opinion about the moat important things 
by t:nowledge, fhat is what traditional philosophy always thou^it. IJow 
in order to replace the opinions by knowledge we must first be aware of 
what our opinions are, TTe must state then, we must clarify than, as we 
would say, I tow yten we try to clarify our opinions, on whatever subject 
it might be, whether it is sovereignty, whether it is natural law, whether 
it is power, or whatever it might be, we find in almost all cases, we find 
in all interesting cases, that these opinions are not our opinions. These 
opinions prove to be inherited opinions. In order to clarify tho opinion, 
we must go back to their origins and mat see hew thqjr have become trains 
formed until they are what they are now, So the clarification of opinions 
necessarily takes on, so it seems, the character of a study of the kneels 
of our opinions. But this clarification of opinions is not a historian 1 s 
job as such, it is a philosophic job, because the clarification of opinions 
is an integral elment of the philosophic enterprise. So the philosophic 
task insensibly a lifts into historical task# If we consider our experience 
new, in the present generation, both young and old, one can say that this 
argument Is for all practical purposes invincible# It is open to great 
theoretical difficulties, but for all practical purposes it is undeniable# 

And you see it very simply hen you look at any thing a historically 
sophisticated man says about any fundamental concept, and compare it with 
what any so •called logical analysts say about it, the logical analysts 
who do as such not go into historical qications# This logical analysis 
is characterised by an amusing emptiness and poverty, whereas an intelligent 
historical study of, say, power, or sovereignty, is some thing where we 
obviously learn a cm thing# This much for ny general remarks# 

I believe that if you are not inforned about these matters, you will, 
you Should read something about it# There is a statement which Is useful, 

I believe, the most recent Aquinas Lecture, Marquette University Press, 
Metaphysics and Historicity, Mr# (Fackenheira ?)• This is in a way very 
J !uropean, Vut nevertheless it is, I think, readable, and it gives you 
perhaps a better notion of what the situation is at least than ary thing 
I have road in English in recont years# In the English literature on this 
theme I believe by far the nost interesting writer is R. G# Collingwood# 

His Idea of History c ontains very interesting arts# As a whole it is an 
unfortunate book# The author hadn 1 1 finished it, and hio e ecutor did his 
boat# He put tho manuscript together and this is most unsatisfactory ae a 
book# Gnethe other hand he wrote a book called an Autobiography in 1<?38» 



This in a ' cck Mxh I bailer* every am of you will fiai enjoyable. It la 
a prltfitly book, tad I toUara «a a vary genuine ino*nd.r* to Xvllosothy, 
and a practical proof of th* iwoMtlV of pfclloJOptflr, It la prob^>ly unique 
in the -ng Hah langia • in our century, I will say something la tar on about 
Collin<jiood,Jn order not to get too general and diffuse, first I would lika 
to find out -hether I have made nyaelf understood. Did it become clear that 
there is a fundamental difference between poeltiviam and historlciaa? I am 
not interested in this, how shall I say it, gossipy kind of question, or 
statistical kind of question, how tl aaa too schools are divided, numerically 
and by countrlea and this kind of tiling* Host people living today of a 
scholarly complexion, vulgarly celled intollootuals, are somewhere in between. 
Positivists influence hiatoridsta and vice versa* 3ut it is necessary to 
cake a clear-cut distinction, and I think the best criterion for distinguishing 
them is this. The poaitivista believe that modern science, especially nodorn 
natural science, is the highest form of thinking orientation itiich man over 
devised, and .tf.ich in principle, not the details, is simply the hipest. And 
the historic!sts question that. Far the radical niatoricist, modem science 
is simply one historical fora among many others, and it is only by fate that 
it Is imposed on us* 

Ql In your book natural Rjtjht and Hlatory you treat his tori clan before cans lderin 
the distinction bohvoon f r ac£s and values, and in these lectures you have taken 
the opposite— 

At Sljall I go into apologetics? 

Qi ’to, I Just wanted to know, I would assume that there would be a reason nty 

you have shifted the treatment* 

A» Oh, thatt is very simple, bocauoe in the historical development of it, 
the book dealt with natural right. How in the fanous history of natural 
right in the nineteenth contury, the alternative, so to say, from the very 
beginning was history more than anything else. The historical school, which 
started in Germany and whioh spread then also to oth«* countries, in England 
the most famous representative was Sir Henry Gumer i'aine, Andant Law, 1361, 
a very interesting book. And this opposition to natural law rested on 
"history" and not on any fact-value distinction. The predecessors of the 
present day positivists were at that time still very dogmatio utilitarians 
and did never oonsider the utilitarian position as something which belongs 
to a period, to a given porlod or culture, and will vanish with the di»- 
appearance of that epoch or culture. That was the reason, fee. Rabbi r.eiss? 

Qi '•’by does 'oliosophy today have to examine the genesis of opinions in 
contradistinction to the bocratlo approach which would just oxanine the 
opinions as such? 

At That is a very good and important question. In otter worda what appears 
to us who have any experience in these natters to be absolutely necessary, to 
engage in historical studies, in what is so very badly called history of ideas, 
as a pldloaophically, essentially necessary thing, must indeed bo held back 
by the observation that no such necessity was felt until a few generations ago. 

I have read statmienta to this effect! historical study is of course essentially 
necessary, philosophically relevant. It is simply self-knowledge. And the 
argument which I have sketched is of course self-know!edge, I want to under¬ 
stand my opinion, But /?© one in former tinea understood by self-knowledge 
anything which had even remotely to do with historic ! sUriies. That is your 
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evident until say a hundred and fifty /ears ago? I ^ould 3uec«»t this 
answer, that our concept#* nodnm conoepts* cannot be clarified without 
historical analysis* whereas the earlier concepts oould. i hat is a acre 
dogmatic assertion for the tine being* but formally anrr era your ques¬ 
tion* in a classic way* by asking a distinction. ‘.That does this naan? I 
▼dll indicate it. Then to speak today of the state* it is no longer quite 
so common except in international law, I believe, but still in a federal 
republic like the United States you will speak cf states in the sense of 
state covemnent, I know that* but still it is no longer such a central 
tern of political science as it was fifty years ago® ~hat is the state? 

That cones fraa the Latin word status...and is of course wholly unintelligible 
in itself, because it rae-ns the state, the state of teat, the state of ny 
health* and things of this kind. Something has been suppressed. Status 
re publics * the state of the cormaorsiealth. That you can soy is absolutely 
trivial* but the mere word history in itself certainly would not be interesting* 
but if you go somewhat deeper, we have to do this in this very oourse, you 
see something obvious which is to begin with completely hidden. A nd that 
can only be done with historical studies* not necessarily of state papers 
and archives* they are the least interesting examples* but of the great 
political thinkers. 

::ow let us look at Aristotle*, Aristotle speaks of something \hich 
he calls not the state but the polls* the city, ^here is not a trace of 
an attempt to understand the genesis of the concept polls* because a 
polls* you Just know what it la. Polls as a concept is not derivative 
in the way in which "state 11 is derivative. Let us take another example. 

You can say* well* all right, when Thomas Aquinas wrote his caemnntaiy on 
the Politics , there was no polls proper around. There were certain things 
in itaiy in tha t time, but they certainly didn 1 1 play Hie role which Athens 
and Sparta played in Plato 1 s or Aristotle’s tins. T ere was the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the kingdom of France and of England and such things, and there 
were some...cities there* but they nere rather enclaves than the dominating 
things. And yet Thonas Aquinas, Ids connentaxy goes only into the Second 
Book* or early Third Hook* and doesn’t go through the whole. But there is 
no question that Thomas understood Aristotle’s Folitjcs infinitely better 
than anyone today. Anyone who claims to understand Aristotle’s Politics 
does it only to the extent to which he hae learned fran Thomas. te may 
have to learn more tl*n Thomas* but that is another question. How oom? 

3low come that Thomas didn’t need a historical study of tho concept of 
polls* ho baroly knew Greek* as you know. In a strict sense he didn 1 1 :oiow 
Greek, and yet he understood what no classical scholar today understands, 
except if he makes a very special effort* which is very rare. How come? 

Because the origin of polls or aity as a concept was nrcsent to him. To 
sturdy political tho ary or political philosophy meant to study Aristotle’s 
Politics . Tell, today there is no longer a political philoaoph in axis- 
ton.ee perhaps* but a few years ago, to study political theory a few years 
ago was to study Bosanquet or some other men who had of course studied 
Plato and Aristotle, but Bosanquet, that was political theory. Aristotle 
was an old master whose teaching was of course overcone a long time ago. 

Ve are in need of history, of intellectual history as you can put it* because 
our concepts* the origins of our concepts are not contemporary with us. 

To be can tempo raxy here doesn’t mean that you have to have lived in Aris¬ 
totle’s age. Thomas Aquinas didn’t live in Aristotle’s age* but he rcaj 
contemporary with Aristotle because in these natters Aristotle was as present 
as an up-to-date textbook in calculus is present to tho present-day, the 
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rjodem student of calculus* Is tins • bit olasxer now? 

Qi 'aren't their terras, which soy 3oeretss trlas to examine, of vhich there 
wore a multiplicity, and which were not clear— 

A: :io concept is clear. These are always very difficult thinja, but the 
point is he did not have to go back to a past* All these meanings, iSien 
you have a Platonic dialogue, all these different opinions doout courage, 
Justice, or whatever it nay be, art all rresont now, I mean they are valid, 
accepted. I mean they don't say, let us see what the Homeric concept of 
justice is, and how it was changed through the lyric poets and the tragic 
poets until it became the average Athenian notion, well, as a modem hist¬ 
orian would see it* Nothing of this, not even a trace of It, Those is a 
very beautiful renark by Hegel in the preface to his Phenomenology of r lnd, 
in Which he stated in a way in which 1 oould not possibly it, but 

I quoted it in a book recently, in ry essay "Political Philosophy and History," 
I forgot it, but I will try to reconstruct it, Ilegel says in end ait times 
philosophy nas not "systematic," and be is thinking of ^la tonic dialogues 
and similar things* Thinking starts at every paint* E v e rywh ere there are 
interesting questions, everywhere there are ( darknesses ?}, and thinking 
Just t'-ms to whatever occurs to It* Out of this effort there emerged 
through the irork of many generatione concepts proper, philosophic concepts 
as distinguished from the, how diall I say it, the c c—aun - e ensloal concepts* 
This was the net result of the effort of the greatest thinkers of classical 
antiquity, especially Plato and Aristotle* In modem times, Hegel says, 
we find the concepts already available, a finished product is transmitted— 
(2nd of Side I) 

—what you do not get Is the fundamental experiences which were underlying 
the development of these concepts. And if we want to understand what city 
means, or That virtue means, or ary of these kay words, it is not sufficient 
to leave it at vh at is handed down in textbooks, say around 1500, but we have 
to repeat the process of original acquisition .look place, sa y in Plato, and 
in some other discussions* I cannot develop ‘Jiis acre txmT~ t^*-^ 

Qt vould you elaborate a little, please, on the consequences, as far as 
historlcists are concerned, of this view that the premises are Imposed by 
fate, what are the consequences of that view? *he consequence, for example, 
is not that the history of the past is unknowable, is it? 

Ai Is unknowable? Ho, axe apt in this sense, that objective knowledge, you 
know, knowledge which is identically the same for e v e ry one, regardless of 
difference of epoch or culture, is impossible* But wliat you hear today In 
every journalistic utterance, that the Shakasceere of 1560 is entirely diff¬ 
erent from the Shakespeare <fTl?00, they inte rpr et Shakespeare differently, 
that applies to everything, with the understanding that you cannot say that 
our hakespeare, as he is now on the average understood. Implies a deeper 
or better raider standing of Shakespeare than that which, say. Dr* Johnson 
or Garrick had. Is this view not very familiar to you? I think that is a 
very powerful element of our world* Whether it is reasonable cr unreasonable, 
that is another question, but first I would like only to help you in recog¬ 
nizing it, in diagnosing it as what it is* 

Qi Isn't there one historied at, I believe that you have in mind, exactly one 



who has triad to reconstruct -bet tM 
A? Corrections of what? 

Qt I would aay Aristotle# 

A i riiat is as such not historic! am# This could simply bo a relic of a pro- 
historicist position which, \7hat is unfortunately true of ail relics, is not 
sufficiently aware of the difficulties which have led to historic tan# Surely 
there are people today who would take an old-faslJLoned simple vi<wr* I believe 
that is the view in St# John’s College, Annapolis, : lazy land, as well as in 
the Great Books courses all over the country# You read Aristotle 1 # Politicsj 
or whatever it nay be, and you aay, here, that’s wrong, there’s a contra- 
diction, here there are facts which Aristotle didn’t know, it has been refuted# 
That is healthy and aCLl right, but it is not sufficient# Perhaps it will 
became clearer when we turn to the specific arguments of ColUngwood# First 
I only wanted you not more than to see that here is a very powerful agent 
which affects to different degross all of us, and which we must loam to face# 

I say In order to see, that’s true, we have to accept it, or, if it is wrong, 
to liberate ourselves from it# But a simple disregard is not possible# And 
of course the term hiatoriciaa is used as all such terms in 75 cr Q9 different 
meanings# I have tried to define it In a sensible way 0 

Qt ~ell, you were referring to Heidegger, weren’t you? 

A? Then 1 would like to hear again your statement because I thought of a 
much cruder position# 

Or T7ell, w question had to do with the import of the claim that the premises 
are imposed by fate, and ‘That is the import of that, we have a statement, what 
are the implications of that? The implication of Heidegger is certainly not 
that we cannot understand the ancients# 

At Heidegger’s statements about this are a bit cagy, and let me try to spt 
out a precise formula# Qis old view, and the view which these people have, 
for example who believe they can Judge the real Aristotle and criticize him 
«#«aa Hegel would aay, oeaning without having equipped themselves properly# 

The view of these people, and of much better people, is that it is possible 
to understand a thinker hotter than he understood himself» If you s ee that 
in a matter of any conaeqxence Aristotle is wraig you understand in this matter 
Aristotle better than he understood himself# How this formula became famous 
through Kant# It was older than Kant, and Kant applied it to his Interpre¬ 
tation of Plato’s doctrine of ideas# He reintroduced the tern idea in a sense 
totally different from Descartes, Locke, Hume’s notion of idea, and he said 
that he is recovering something which these modern people had forgotten, which 
Plato had in mind, and which was of course not Plato's understanding of ideas# 
But he said one can understand a jreat man better than he understood himself# 
'.bet he did not say, out of a deep modesty, was you have to be some thing like 
Kant to do this. Heidegger always rejected this possibility of understanding 
a thinker hotter than he understood himself# How the ordinary historian, 

I mean I an speaking of the better type of course, but the one who is not a 
"gecius,'’ tries to understand a thinker exactly as that thinkor understood 
himself# That we can say is the goal of the old-fashioned objective historian. 
Just as Panke said I want to know precisely how things happened# The intellects 
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historic* says I would Ilk* to know precissly shat Plata thought* Regarding 
this, Heidegger says that la inrosslbls, because you necessarily understand 
ilia differently* That is Heidegger's answer to the question. It is impos»* 
iole to understand exactly as It Is Impossible to understand better than* I 
mean in interesting cases* Sons professor around 1390, to understand him 
better than he understood himself, that's easy, but in the interesting cases* 
It is inpossible to understand better than, it is impossible to understand 
exactly as, the only thing that it la possible to do is to understand diff¬ 
erently from. Hat is Heidegger's official teaching* I believe it is imposs¬ 
ible, if I nay mention this in passing, for the following reason* Tfithln 
certain limits, that makes sense* For example Heidegger rarely would perhaps 
rwy—I don't know, I've never spoken to him about it—Hddoggar would say, 
truly to understand what Plato meant by opinion, a term which occurs all 
the tine, is perhaps impossible. It is impossible far ms, fer example* But 
that is not the interesting point* Heidegger what I called fate, a term 
which I have from time to time used, Heidegger has another term of broader 
import* That he calls in ths German word sein, used as an infinitive, in 
English to be. In Latin ease, in French etrs * It Is a hard thing in Qoglish* 
Heidegger's thesis is that 'the origin, excuse me, this is a vary crude form¬ 
ula, the highest possible theme, with a view to which everything must be 
ultimately understood, if It la to be understood, is to be, whatever that 
may mean* And this to be is, as it were, ths source of ths variety of cate¬ 
gories used by men in differmt epochs and in different cultures* To be 
reveals itself differently in different epochs* Hist is up to this point 
straight relativian* Now Heidegger says, however, that dills to be has 
revealed itself in a way, in the earliest Greek thought. It was so to speak 
from the vary beginning nrLs-wlerstood* To be was identified somehor with 
being, esse as ens, etre wit h , or however you might express It* And be 
omlls this characteristic of tree tarn thougrt the oblivion of to be , in 
Genian Sejnsvergessanhelt * That is in a way ths oore of Heidegger's Judgment 
of the whole -astern tradition. flat means of course, whatever Heidegger 
may say, that in the decisive respect he understands all thinkers of the 
past better than they understood themselves, because they were unaware of 
ths fundamental theme* And whether they understood better certain derivative 
things which Heidegger again will not understand, is uninteresting* But I 
always find that Heidegger*a hesitation, and his asserting that wa can never 
understand more than differently than, was a clear sign of ths fundanental 
difficulties of historic las* Even in this most sophisticated fora it has 
hitherto found, and that is Heidegger* lir . has a few points, which don't 
go deep enougi in ny opinion, but it is informative and oouH give those of 
you who know nothing of it sane introduction* Did I make myself clear now? 

Q i if one were to foil* what I think you meant in your answer to the other 
question, that we must go beok to the origins of concepts, and we are docsied 
to do so, but if one were to follow this, isn't there the ultimate following 
of the thesis the fact that since A Arinas we can't read anybody without going 
into a historical process to understand his thought. 

Ai I don't know quits what you meant by that, but let us assume that were 
so. TThat would be the difficulties? 

Q* The point is that you can't simple reed a thinker and understand him 
without trying to engage in a study of tt» meaning of the tasms* 



At That you have to do anyway* I mm if you reed a Platonic text, when 
the vord table ocaurs, or a man, you have no difficulties* You all know 
at: at a table is, although a Ore ok table night be different from our table* 

If you are Interested in this trivial thing, you can look up in a diction- 
ary cf antiquity how Greek tab lee looked* But usually it la of no interest* 

And if we speak simply of men and woman, in the Repub lie , I suppose we knew 
what that is* Ihact in itselff doeen 1 1 call for anything* But when Plato 
speaks of idea, how can you do that? Cf course the first thing to do, nat¬ 
urally, ia to collect all, everything Plato says about ideas, and try to 
make head and tail of it* But I didn’t say that in order to understand Plato 
and Aristotle it is absolutely necessary to go back to their origin3.**But 
if you study for example Descartes or Locke, of course you have to do that 
all the time* oreover Hobbes and Locke, in spite of all their silences 
about their predecessors, point you to their predecessors more often than 
one would think* Hobbes was extrwesly (chaste ?) in his method, you know, 
everyone before hln taught more or lees nonsense, and he would up with all 
the credit, if you call that (chaste ?)* But he surely makes a clean sweep* 

But even he farces you to look at Aristotle and Cicero and such people because 
he makes it clear that thqy are the fellows whom he attacks* 

Qt I 1 11 agree with you there, but you mentioned Descartes, who in a very 
real sense doesn’t hark back to his predecessors* What would you do then 
if you were introduced to a section on, sgy, ideal or value? fould you 
trace back to the thought of his century and perhaps beyond his century? 

At Hot in principle, but these things appear very soon in practice* Descartes 
speaks of Heas, and so much so that Locke called him the discoverer, or 
something like that, of the way of ideas* Descartes knew that when he used 
the mrd idea he meant something very different with what every predecessor 
meant by the word idea* He never said so* That does not make less important 
but more important that you should see this* You must always use your heads* 
Even if Descartes never says, should never have said, that he effects a 
radical change, he might have effected a radical change, and being a cautious 
□an, not acting like Thomas Hobbes, not truapeting it, but doing it on the 
sly* But how can you find that out if you don’t know idiat happened before? 

In practice what will you do? Let us talk like sensible men. I believe 
you will begin to read probably with the Discourse on Met od * There are 
difficulties there, you will find very soon, and so you will of cour se use 
a cam .antary, or essays* The most well-known commentary near is Gilson’s 
comaentary* You have to road French, of course* And you read Gilson, and 
then you will find a long note by Gilson in which he will tell you that 
in the whole Christian tradition, disregarding what occurs in Plato, the 
term idee r.as used only of the content of the divine mind* Descartes is 
tfie first to apply it to the oontont of the human mind* That is not a slight 
difference* In addition, you have also to read, I believe, I forgot those 
things now, you have to read of oourae also the Meditations where objections, 
you rnaw, Descartes sent then to acquaintances wl.o made ob jections and he 
replied to the objections* You have to read them and then you see these 
fellows, it, o were very learned man, sane of them at any rate, told him that 
there were large parts of Descartes which remind them of Augustine, and 
Descartes is very nealy-tnouthed, and they bring that out* And if you are 
a curious man, you will want to form a Jud^aent for yourself • Then you 
will read Augustins and see* Inevitable* In the practice of study, these 
things come to sight inmediatcjjr* V/e are now concerned only with the broad 
theoretical problem here* 



Ot In theory a* well as in prectioe it ccnes to mean that we QTinot under¬ 
stand one nan or his w> rk without under standing what preceded him. 

At I think the case is truly different when you compare, say, Plato and 
Aristotle on the one hand, and the maiern philosophers on the other hand. 

It is different. Of course Plato was preceded by the so-called pre-ooeratlcs, 
of item we have only fragments and reports, and this creates a special technical 
difficulty. How can you study fragnents, properly speaking? Purely, but even 
if tne complete writings were available, I think the situation would be 
very different s«y, between Plato and Aristotle on the one hand, and, say, 
Descartes, Locke, Kant, and Hegel, on the other, fee? 

Qt It seems that there was a contradiction in the historicist' s position. 

He says that he constructs a metaphysical principle which purports to be 
universal, ie., that all thought is conditioned by its time, and ho claims 
that there can be no universal elements, that seems to be a contradiction. 
He^fuld say he doem't know anything about it at all* 

At That would make it In a way useless, if he would emit this* But, true, 
that is a difficulty which I regard aa very serious. 2iare are some people 
who say that merely logical difficulties don't naan anything. I think they 
mean a lot, and I taka it very seriously, in other id rds that the thesis, 
all human thought is historical in the sense defined, is trans-historioal. 

I think this is a very serious difficulty* And Heidegger, who of course 
is fully aware of that, tried to solve it by his aein , which is very diff¬ 
icult to understand what ha noons by that. But we con easily see its func¬ 
tion. It is that which is the ground of all history, and yet which is 
knowable, accessible, only in a historically specific fashion. Is this 
possible? There must be something which in a sense which is trane-historio , 
that cannot be avoided, but could not that trens-hlstorloal I be of such 
a character that it shows itself in radically different ways, in different 
cultures, and in different epochs! ITould not this take care of the formal, 
logical difficulty? 

Qi It seems th.it they 1 re making a judgment beforehand, rather than cons¬ 
tructing it afterwards. It seems to me it 1 a not oontradicted by the fact 
there are universal principles in every society which are advanced, as a 
certain technology, a certain government, and what not— 

A 1 It's not so simple• That is a great seduction of positivism that it 
applies its fabricated concepts, which have sn iimediate plausibility on 
the basis of our Eastern experience, to other cultures. That is not so 
simple, nhen we speak of, you say, technology, let us say art, and that 
ultimately goes back to the Greek word tec foe, from which technology is 
derived, lb what extent can you do that In Interpreting things belonging 
to other cultures? That is not so simple. You only have to do that, try 
to identify—I raean, the only other culture of which I knew something, 
with ny own eyes. Is the Old Testament. It is already hard to say in Old 
Testament Hebrew, to find a word which really covers what the Greeks meant 
by techne and what we mean today by technology. But take other things of 
much broader interest. I mean there are certain things which you will find 
everywhere, I believe. I don't know, I believe. I am sure in every human 
language there will be made a distinction bob.sen male and female, for tbe 



simple rtwon that everywhere vhmre than are hunens there are mala and 
f ana la taaaens, and It la vary Important, eo that we find ward* far it* 

And there will also be words for the various apeclea of animals, with 
the famous differences, that I believe I hare been told there are a 
hundred Arable words for the various stages In the life of e canal* And 
also #care lions are important, there are nany names for stages of growth 
of a lion* Put that Is not eery interesting, because you have the amo 
thing In specialised groups in the Western world, hunters and such people, 
or animal breeders* The interesting things are the broad tarns, and then 
one makes the most amazing disooveries ones one just uses one’s head* For 
example, I mentioned before there la no Old Testament expression far history, 
although there ore so maxy people who elite, and say, that the Old Teat meant 


is the classic document of the dieoovwy of history. I would say that cannot 
be true because people find, lnvarltoly, the right word far whet they have 
discovered, if it is of ary importunes* But mother word, world* Try to 
say "world" in Biblical I Sob raw. I don’t believe it's possible* I think the 
Biblical equivalent la heaven and earth and what la between then* 2 would 
assume that in every human language Ton oust have a word for heaven* Ten 
see that, and the earth, but that yon show Id bring togstlr this into a unity 
of the world, even in Greek, the Greek word ooaatoe la relatively late, sixth 
century, seventh century* And these are very Important things. There he 
not even a Hebrew word far air* The traditional Hebrew ward tor air is the 
(keek word aer, Hebraidsed. Air had to be discovered. Air was not so 
manifest as dogs, camels, trees, males, fmales* That is not eo simple* 

And that is tho reason I don't believe a cid, if I a«y say ea, of ihat we 
are told by the anthropologists* I mean, it may ba sufficient for forelgi 
aid and for such practical purposes, that la probably true* But for an 
understanding, these people are much too unreflective about the really 
derivative character, and the very peaullor oharectcr of our oonoepts* 

And Z would assuas that you would find paobably everyth are, I do not 
know, equivalent to what wa call law, in a wider sense, without making 
distinctions batmen customary and written law, to say nothing of ordinary 
and constitutional law* There are always rules, something like rules with 
Thioh we ars supposed to conply* But whan law Is applied, our law, we imply 
a distinction between law and custcn and mores and what have you* And apply 
it to a culture, that's also ono of these terribly dangerous lords, to a 
culture which doesn't know df these d is tine tl one. 


Here is a story* I'll try to asks these experiences myself* Lacking 
funds, I could never do it in dead* Let us take the case of a very simple 
tribe, with a language of an mitlrely different kind than the language with 
which you are familiar, and the manners wholly different, extrmiely different 
in eveoy respect* And you go therms, and you want to study then* Tou change 
already the tribe by your preamoe* They would understand if aoneona 
comes there because he has committed murder, perhaps, and fmd to flee 
or because he wants Is cheat the% trade with them, or was shipwrecked* 

But if aoo»one should oone there only for the purpose to understani then, 
in the moment that the bri^iteat chieftain among than liiderstanda that, he 
is already a chained man* That is the anthropological parallel to the 
famous difficulty in quantum physios, that the observer changes. .* I 
think £fy<l£the utmost thoughtfulness and reflectiveness is required to 
do these things properly* And I think tfi an you have a conversation w? *h 
someone who belongs to a different cult we, and is not eager Just to 



show hew olose it is to the Test, X hews seen thla very often, in the 
can® of th® Chinos®, for example, wto triad to sail the notion tfmt than® 
is no serious difference between Confucius and Thomas Jefferson* 'Tall, I 
really wouldn't believe thart fer on® rwoant. I aean if you talk to aamons 
who is also really theoretically interested, and you can cro 39 —sxani.T® hia, 
and he can crose-exaaine you, then you learn, and then you see tha eiwmcus 
difficulties. I would say that prayiatioally speaking the truth of historiciai, 
ths relative truth, consists in th® feet that the differences between htzan 
beings in historical tanas, in tarns of cultures and epochs, are truly very, 
very profound. I dot*t think you have to be an historicist to know that, 
but it was not always sufficiently appreciated by the philosophic tradition, 
that is perfectly true, and one should taka tills very seriously, 

Qt ’Tell, admitting the uniqueness of certain distinctions In, say, the 
Eskimo language, tha fact that certain concepts are historically conditioned, 
but it's quite a jump from saying that concepts lika Justice are historically 
conditioned to saying that they are not ing but the products of historical 
distinction. That is the Jtag> which everyone naturally takes whan they f ind 
out that something is historically conditioned. You must adult even logically 
that despite variations in certain concepts in certain cultures, logically 
there will be similarities, too. 

At Collingwood discusses that at seme length, and I believe in spite of ay 
good intentions to stop ray introductory presentation today, I will have to 
speak about Collingwood*s version of historioiam next Has. Granting that 
something like Justice or right-right I believe is one of our mar® elementary 
terms, in Greek from which the Greek word for justice was derived—some¬ 
thing of this kind T suppose you find everywhere, because men are oapebla 
to deviate from that, from whatever is regarded as right, and therefore it 
becomes a theme everywhere, I believe. And therefore there must be something 
in common wherever and whenever humans speak of right. The question 1s can 
you express it with any definiteness, without already modifying this thing 
common to all men. In other words, if you go beyond such a general exp¬ 
ression as what you are expected to do, which you know is very difficult, 
because you are expected also to have good swmnera, ihlah has nothing to do 
with right. But in certain stages the distinction between 1aw and manners 
is not as pronounced as it is with us* In other words, ntiat you get is 
n one thing oxtremsly formal and empty, "hat is the use of that? Differently 
stated, will not your formula of the most abstract oonraon to all cultures 
and epochs not reflect your standpoint, the epoch ani the culture to which 
you belong? That is I think the kind of thing they would say. Ani as was 
Implied in the previous remark;, I believe that by far th: most important 
form which historioiam has taken is the one which it has in Ikxtdogger. And 
it is a simple matter of fact that Heidegger is the most powerful thinker 
in our age, and so this alone forces one to take the matter very seriously. 

That is of course out of the question in thla course where after all we want 
to speak about Aristotle, and I have only to indicate the obstacles we have 
to overcame if we want to understand Aristotle* Since Collingwood is as far 
as I know by far the most articulate English-speaking thinker who is a 
historicist, I TOuld like to read to you a few passages from Collingwood 
next tins and r ’iac',iSS them* Collingwood’a point is exactly this* The 
ordinary schools of philosophy in his time asserted that there are things 
which they called peraanarb problems, is., say the number of problems epis¬ 
temological, ethical, political, esthetic, and so on. These are the problems 
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of philosophy, and every IntareBiim m self-respecting thinkar, cf my 
tlm a or place, has of course dealt with ihm probleM. Hob ha says that 
Is nonsense, and in this I entirely agree with him. I saw a book title 
not lone ago, Tbo Aesthetics of Thomas Aquinas . I haven't read it, but 
it Is in itself i-ipoaalbla, because Y happen io know what aesthetics is 
meant to be, and what Its presuppositions are, and these presuppositions 
are not fulfilled before the sixteenth centixy. Of course there was always 
a doctrine of poetry which could be a kind of dootiine of all imitative 
art, music, painting, and so on, and than the doctrine of the beautiful. 

Ihese are two entirely different and so to speak wholly unconnected things, 
because until the and of the eighteenth century, the prevalent view was that 
the beautiful par excellence is tbs naturally beautiful, not to go into 
questions of theology. In other words, the beauty cf the human body, which 
is only imitated by sculpture. That beauty should cone to ba reduced to the 
beauty in art is a fantastic change of orientation, and th* la sooshei 
implied in our ooncept of aesthetics, although in the meantime there has 
oome into being an aesthetics of the ugly, so that it is no longer defined 
in terms of the beautiful as it originally use. In this point I think 
that Colllngwood is simply factually correct. And even eplstmaologjr, 
surely the question what Is knowledge is obviously relevant for Plato and 
Aristotle. But what it cans to mean, especially in the nineteenth century, 
whether there was sueh a thing in classical antiquity, is vary doifctf ul« 

And many other things, and I think that is even essential if ww want to 
understand Aristotle, That nothing ftndamental has changed in the opinions 
regarding the most general and fundmwntal things would be a factually wrong 
assertion. It could still be true, and I believe It is, that we are still 
human being*, as human beings are at any time and in any culture, and that 
this includes the possibility that ww oan understand, if we make the necessary 
effort, human beings belonging to othar times and to other cultures. But 
the effort may have to be in certain oases very, very greet. And that the 
leading opinions which mold us from childhood are radically different in osr 
age, in this country, from those five hundred years ago in 3paln or Iraq, anl 
of course in classical antiquity, that is undeniable. And if you sdjnply 
make simplistic equations, you never understand these other people. Ihat 
is a strong point of hlstorioiaa whloh doesn't make it hiloeophically 
tenable, but whloh shoes its relative s u periority to other aohools which 
are in existence and which are more or leas blind to the importance of these 
dlfferenoes. 

n» Even the multiplicity, and taking your vies, the separateness cf the 
different concepts of justice, doesn't preclude a rational evaluation of 

At Oh, no, surely not. The question la still, before you cm make a judg¬ 
ment on an opinion of justice, any opinion, oontemporary or past, ’"estern 
or Eastern, you have to have ...to understand it, of course,..But this kind 
of historic!am can, under certain given conditions, be helpful for making 
us see things which an ordinary erroneous teaching conceals from cur sight. 
Ihat is possible, isn't it? One can take a rather cynical view and can say 
that the schools which are powerful at aqy time are always characterized 
by a certain massive blindness, and that generally speaking one kind of blind¬ 
ness is replaced by another kind of blindness. Tou know there were once 
liberals in control—that aeons in present American langua g e - and new the 
conservatives arrive. UeU, In oary cases one would simply say that one very 
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narrow view hae been replaced by the j ppe rl te narrow view and a eneibla 
ton would not have been a liberal la hat senee In 1933 $ n< w will ha ba a 
'onearvatiTW In that aonaa In 1961* And that happen* in different way* in 
different tinea. Historiciam baa a relative merit by resdndin^ ua of these 
vary great differences in opinions, ad the very profound differences of 
opinion which are poeeible among humane and which make it only all the more 
necessary to 3 ae how a possible agreement, a rational agreement, can be 
reached. And on that note we will conclude today. 



(Lseturs 7, 23 October 1961) 

But I think it is safe to nj ttant thinking Is MBit to issue in the 
graatast possible clarity about tbs subject of thought. How the grestsst 
clarity would require at least a dear beginning and ns must surely begin 
at the beginning* Tet ws ara a bray* in the midst of things* Accordingly 
Aristotle, and by implication Plato, nads a distinction between two kinds 
of beginnings, what is the beginning in itaalf—that is to become clear 
bo us only at the end—and, what is the beginning for us? The beginning 
can only mean in a practical way what is tha baginning for us* If ws look 
once acre at positivism, in a way positivism says tiat tbs beginning, the 
right beginnings, are the senoe data* Cm pure sense data are no t yet 
organised by concepts* But this cannot be true, because we never begin 
at sense data* r/e some across purs sense data, mere Bounds, mere colors, 
and so on, only throng a special effort, through a particular process of 
abstraction* Before we become aware of sense data we become aware of 
things, chairs, for ample* But of the things there is an infinite var¬ 
iety, and where is a proper beginning there? Therefore people have said 
in more recent times the things are known to us by virtue of being named. 

The beginning is language, and language in oontradistinotlon to the things 
is something like a system and not a mere cheoe a* infinite variety <f 
things* But again we must note that language is never the first fer us* 
i?e use language all tha time, but it doaa not beoome a theme for us pri¬ 
marily* And tha simple proof of this is the original name of the seieuo# 
of language* That science was traditionally called, and I believe it is 
still called, grammar* Grammar Is the English translation of the Greek 
word graaaatlks, which Mane tbs knowledge of letters* So it is vary 
interesting that only in a literate society, and in a very high develop¬ 
ment of a literate society, namely cf Greek society, did men begin to 
think in whatever way about language. That is not tha primary thmes* Hhat 
then is primary and at the seas time orderly, so that it can give us an 
orientation? One can say these primary things are the opinions* 'nm all 
live, grow into, opinions, and develop them in various w^rs* And these 
opinions have an order* There is a hierarchy of opinions* There are 
opinions about the highest things or the most authoritative opinions* They 
exist at all times in every society. There is no reason to assume that 
these authoritative opinions are permanent, meaning always the ana in all 
times and in all places* One can even say they are obviously impermanent. 

In our ftt— and place one could say at first glance that the most auth¬ 
oritative opinion is that supporting liberal democracy, or what one may call, 
taking into account certain trends of thought in this country, pmrmlsaive 
egalltarlanim • But this carnot be right, because we are told everywhere 
that this is mere opinion, is*, not knowledge or science. 1 say everywhere 
meaning in the sodal sciences. flhatsver ws may regard as authoritative 
in our quality as dtisane, in the moment ws enter the halls of social 
science, by which I do not necessarily mean of this particular building, 
we are told that is not the most authoritative opinion because it is mere 
opinion* The most authoritative opinion oust be examined. The truly 
authoritative opinion is not liberal democracy or the opi n io n supporting 
liberal democracy but salsnoe, the belief in science* This is no longer 
challenged, generally speaking, and therefore it ie in need of speoisl 
examination* 

But both the need for such an mcamlnatLon and the possibility of it arises 
from the fact that that opinion is contested, without ots* doing anything about 
it. Before we, so to say, open our mouths or begin to think, we see already 



how this opinion in favor cf moimnom —^ poattiviai la contested by another 
opinion. Dure la than, and that ayda ia in itself something pmnaot, 
a conflict of authori. tative opinion*. Poaitivi® ia aontefted in tfaa first 
place by older views, 9specially by religious faith ihich by its ana def¬ 
inition la not mars opinion bat faith. Bat on the other hand it la clear 
that faith is not science. And secondly it is oontestsd by historic! so. 
which begins where peal tivism stops. Now hietori. oiam too most be examined 
as every authoritative opinion oust be examined. If both posltivian and 
historlcism should prove to be fund seen tally inadequate, we would have to 
seek fer something better. Prior to eraadnation every opinion, every pos¬ 
ition, is an open possibility. The sere fact that a given opinion ia no 
lon ger held widely, is perisps not held by a aingla individual new living, 
does not yet prove that it is not a worthwhile opinion. Prior to exam- 
ination we mist regard It as possible that old Thalaa, traditionally regarded 
as the first philosopher, nay be in the right. It is equally possible also 
that all doctrines which have hitherto appeared are fundamentally Inadequate, 
and then we oust seek far something mutlraly new. These very simple end 
plain reflections are a very poor etuomry of what takes place in every 
• laton!o dialogue on an infinitely are developed level. 

On the basis of this general introduction I would now like to turn 
to my subject of last time, historic lew, with special regard to Colling- 
wood*s Autobiography . I take the Autobiography rather than the Idea of 
History because it la a briefer book and a clearer book. Now, Wiat is” 
Collingwood about? I read to you nag* 77* "Vy life work hitherto aa 
seen from ay fiftieth year has been in the main an attoqpt to bring about 
a rapprochement, a oontLng together, between philosophy and history." That 
is the point* His tori clan regards the fueion of philosophy and history as 
essential. gjPf course Collingwood has to proceed in an autobiographic way, 
but that ia*nor« than autobiographic interest, because the presuppositions 
of his hlatorlclaa coma out in his arltlalsm of the then prevailing opinion 
in Britain. 

Now the philosophy which prevailed at that tine in England, aooordlng 
to Collingwood, Is a school which called Itself realiai. If I nay be per¬ 
mitted to say something about something of which I know nothing first hand, 
from Collingwood'a presentation it appears to be a decayed version of phil¬ 
osophy in the old sense. But the trouble Is it was a decayed version and 
therefore unable to resist the onslaught of Collln< 5 rood. Now Collingwood 
refutes the main thesis af this so-called realism In the following way. 

The o antral positive doctrine of these realists, the most famous name which 
occurs is Cook r&lson, a scholar who Is regarded with high respect by stud¬ 
ents of Plato. Cook tfllaon's central positive doctrine was knowing makes 
no difference to what is known. The implication is this. There is a doct¬ 
rine nailed idealise which means knowing does make a difference to what Is 
known. The object of knowledge is the product of knowing, we can say this 
was the idealistic assertion. And the realist assertion was that this 
process of knowing does not make ary difference to what is known. "I 
argued that anyone who claimed, as Cook Wilson did, to be sure of this was 
in effect olaiming to know what he was siMiltaneouaV defining as unknown. 

For if you know that no difference is made to the thing theta by the 
presence or absence cf a certain condition c, you know what Iheta is like 
kith o and also what theta ia Ilka without o, and an comparing the two find 
no dlFfarence. This involves knowing what "Diets Is like without e, or, in 



the present case, tenoning that you define as the unknown," That la the 
refutation, and I don't know whether you have been able to follow It* I 
had to read it fast. Knowledge meens to see, to apprehend what la In It¬ 
self, regardless. It ia in itself whether we knew it cr not. Let us sail 
a thing x. X is either known, then it is xo, or it is unknown, xu. m 
order to say that x is not affected by knowledge you have to knew x “ 
both conditions, when it Is known and when it is unknem. But that Is 
id possible. You cannot know a thing which you do not know. The argument 
is absolutely convincing so far as it goes. So this settled the issue of 
realism with Collingwood. 

Tkwr I would like to say a word about what the true issue is, if we go 
beyond this eonewhat formalistic discussion, which may have been perfectly 
adequate so far as these realists were concerned. I cannot Judge of that. 

The true issue concerns a discipline which was of the utmost importance, and 
still is, far modern thought, called epistanologr or theory of knowledge. 

N’ow an epistemology or theory of knowledge is an account of how knowledge 
of things is possible. This means, however, that every theory of knowledge 
presupposes knowledge of things. Every theory of krxwdsdgw tries to shar 
how it is possible. It presupposes its possibility as an experience. Now 
every such epistonoloor Is less oertain or evident than our knowledge of 
the things. This we can 3ay was the old-fashioned view. Therefore an 
epistemology or theory of knoidedge was not of central importance for pre- 
modem philosophy. In application to our preoccupation within sodal sciences 
in particular it may be helpful to make this distinction. You always hear 
the term empirical. But empirical was always something innocent and doesn't 
create any special problem in itself. If I s ay it is now 3»U5 and we are 
in Room 122, I make an empirical statement. Everyone can easily check on 
it, and so on. But in the moment, on the basis of very abstruse consider— 
ations, someone says, how do we really know it, what do we strictly speaking 
see, then you arrive at a special theory of knowledge, according to nhiah, 
for example, the sense data are ths only things which are really impressed 
upon you, and everything else, for example, that we are human beings, that 
we are sitting in rows, and so on, is somehow interpretation, the application 
of sane construct to the sense data, ’tow 1 think one should call this part¬ 
icular view of empirical knowledge not empirical but anpirlcist. Qapirlciaa 
is a certain farm of epistmaology or theory of knowledge which may be true, 
or may be false, but It is surely not the same as empirical. And when you 
hear in maiy places in this building the demand that political science must 
be aupirical, one should tell them they misuse the word. Political science 
always was enpiricalo But one should say, you mean it should be empiricist. 
That is of course a very long story which has vary much to do with British 
anplrlaian, as it is called, meaning Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and I cannot 
go into that. 

I return to the English realists in the first half of the twentieth 
century and to Collingwood. After having disposed of their principles, he 
turned to the moral philosophy of the realists, and this moral philosophy, 
according to Collingwood, culminated in the extrusion of ethics from the 
body of philosophy. And he mentions here the name of a man who is very 
well known now, Bertrand Russell. But Bertrand Russell seas to be the 
most extreme representative. Now that does this mean? The realist said 
to his pupils, if it interests you to study this, do so, but don't think 
it will be of any \ise to you. F.anenfcer the great principle of roaliaa. 



that nothing la affected by being know. That la as tins of hmm actions 
aa of anything else. lioral philosophy is only the theory of morel action. 

It can’t therefore make any difference to the practice of moral a ction. 

"The pupils, -hotter car not they expected a philosophy that would give 
then, as that of Green’s school—Green was an old-fashioned Idealis t 
that of Green’s school had given their fathers idea la to live f<r and 
principles to live by, did not get it, and -rare told that no philosopher, 
except of course a bogus philosopher, would even try to give it. Ihe infe¬ 
rence which ary pupil could draw fer himself was that for guidance in the 
problems of life, since one oust not seek it from thinkers or from thinking, 
from ideals or from principles, one must look to people who wore not thinkers, 
but fools, to processes that were not thinking, but passion, to ends that 
were not ideals, but caprices, and to rules that were not principles but 
expediency. If the realists had wanted to train up a generation of English 
men and English women expressly as the potential dupes of every adventurer 
in morals or politics, cctmerce or religion, who should appeal to their 
emotions in promise of private which he could neither deliver nor even 
meant to procure them, no better way of doing it could have ben discovered." 
Another victim of realism, according to Collingwood, was political theory. 
This they destroyed by denying the conception of a ccroon good, the fund¬ 
amental idea of all social life, and insisting that all epoda were private. 

In this process by which anything that could be recognised as a philosophical 
doctrine was cut up or chopped to pieces by the realistic criticlm, the 
realists little by little destroyed overything of positive doctrine that 
they had ever possessed. And then he goes on to shear the affect this had 
on their pupils. I believe the phenomenon which Collingwood describee Is 
familiar to those of you #10 knar s bit shout what has happened in the past 
two generations« This is a particularly British version. In America and 
other countries it is a bit different, but I don't have to belabor that. 

Collingwood* s conclusion, on the basis of the principle, is that every¬ 
thing depends on what knowing is, because knowing does make a difference. 

The chief, and in a way the central thesis of Collingwood is this. Cont¬ 
rary to the realists, knowledge is not apprehending, either sensual or 
noetic. That is of course a Flatonio-Aristoteliai doctrine, that knowledge 
is apprehending. This doctrine wee transmitted to Collingwood in this part¬ 
icular form of these British realists. Collingwood saw it was absolutely 
Impossible, and he opposed it. Now rhat is knowledge? "That all these 
people were saying, I thought, was that the condition of a knowing mind is 
not Indeed a passive condition, for it is actively engaged in knowing, but 
a simple condition, one in which there are no complexities or diversities, 
nothing exrjpt just the knowing. They granted that a man who waited to know 
something might have to work in ways that might be ver y compliaated, in order 
to put himsolf in a position from idiich it could be apprehended, as it were, 
clinbinj up a very steep roof in order to see what was there. But once a 
position had been attained, there was nothing for him to do but apprehend 
it, or, perhaps, fail to apprehend it." Against this Collingwood says that 
knowledge is a fundamentally two-fold process, consisting of not being 
apprehended, but questioning, raising questions, and answering them. The 
questioning activity was not an activity of aohievii^ oompresence with, or 
apprehension of something. It naa no preliminary to the sot of knowing, it 
was one-half, the other half being answering the question, of an act uhleh 
in its totality was knowing. 



!<on this led Collin ©rood to demand a radical ref era of logic, which bo 
develop* in a chapter entitled " rx ue*tlan* end Answers" • CM cmn m? that 
the reform of logic oonslsta in this, The logic which be 1* seeking le not 
a formal logic, ae the traditional Aria tote Han logic le supposed to be, or 
the logic now taught either am formal or aymbolio logic. And one can perhape 
say that the meaning of ColHngwood'a attack on the ordinary understanding cf 
logio is that logic has something to do with truth, that formal lojic, in 
all ita forms, separates truth completely from vdadon, and therefore the 
understanding of truth which logic can have must be radically defective. 

In other words, the ordinary logic considered propositions* But Colling- 
irocd says there are no isolated propositions. Every proposition In in fact 
the answer to a question, and cnmo t be understood except as an answer to 
that question, Differently stated, in ardor to be true, according to any 
standard, a atafoment must be meaningful. And whether it is meaningful or 
not depends on the oonteact* It does not Inaedlataly appear from the sent¬ 
ence itself. For ample, if I say, "This dog is black," I understand of 
course that black is a color, a dog is m animal, there are many colore, 
there are mazy kinds of animals. All these things are Implied whether I 
think of then or not ahile I am writing it down, or even demanding from 
everyone that they forget these other things. Flow if every proposition is 
relative to a question, and If the truth resides in propositions, the truth 
Itself must be relative to tha question, I think since this statement is 
of crucial importance I might read this passage, "If the meaning of a 
proposition is relative to the question ehioh It an s wer s , its truth must 
be relative to the seas thing, leaning, a g reemen t , and oorrtradiotion, truth 
and falaity—none of these belong to propositions in thoir own rl^tt, prop* 
oaitiona by themselves. They belong only to propositions as the answers to 
questions. Each proposition answering a question strictly is relative to 
itself,* Do you discern in this thesis the germs of hiftorlclam, in this 
aeanlngly purely logical asaerticoT Truth is nothing "absolute" or Inherent 
In a proposition so thl you can see it by looking at the proposition or at 
tho object of tha proposition. It la relative to the question. He has to 
prove only one more thing, that tha questions of ary interest are historically 
vail able, to hav^ proven that tha truth is historically variable, 

Ibis comas out in his discussion regarding the history of philosophy, 
as understood by these people In Oxford at this tine, these realists who 
had a very definite view of the history of philosophy, "It was a doctrine 
of realiwn that there is in a sense no history of philosophy. The realists 
thought that the problems with which philosophy is eonoemsd are unchanging. 

They thought that Plato, Aristotle, the Epicureans, the Fitoica, the Schoolmen, 
the Cartesians, had all asked thoaeelvea the same set at question, and had 
given different answers to thma Far exsepla, they thought that the sane prob¬ 
lems that are discussed in modern ethical theories were discussed in Plato's 
Republic and in Aristotle'a Ethics, and that it was a man's work to ask himself 
whether Art a to tie or Kant was rigit on tha paint over whioh they differed 
concerning the nature of duty. In a quite diffvent sense of the word the 
realists certainly thoutftt that philosophy had a history, Tha different answers 
which various philosophers have given to the sternal questions of hlloaophy 
have been given of oourse in a certain order, and at various dates. And 
the history of philosophy Is a etc viy by which people ascertain what answers 
have been given to these questions, in what order, and at what dates. In 
that sense, the question, what was Aristotle's theory of duty, would be an 
historical question, and it would be itiolly swparate from the philosophic 
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question, *u 1 % trae? Thus the H d stery of philosophy «u an inqu *y 
which had nothing to do with the id iwi whether Plato's doctrina of 
Ideas, for aoemple, wi true or false, bat only wl th the question tfmt 
it wue." This la a very clear stetnaat of a visa whioh Is still vary 
coanon, which again could bs said te be a relic of the old tradition* 
but which is only a relic. 

To repeat the two points* The questions, the fwdamental questions, 
ard identloal, and secondly, philoao-hic questions are duply different from 
historical questions. That 1s a leer. For emnple the question, what did 
Plato say on this subject, is not a philosophic question, and the question, 
is it true what he says, if the edojeot matter is a philosophic matter, would 
sene to ba e philoaophio question* It new to be oosBon-wacaioally rl£it. 

lion what is ColUngeood's arlticlaa of that? r ^aa It really trua, I 
asked nywelf, that the problem of philosophy were even in the Vn.mast sense 
cf the term eternal? TTsa it really true that different philosophies were 
different sttenpts to answer the same questions? I soon discovered that 
it wee not true* It was merely e vulgar error, consequent an e kind of hlst>- 
orlo myopia, which deceived by superficial reaeriblanoea, failed to detect 
profound differences. The first form In which I saw a perfectly clear glam 
of daylight was in political theory,* I think it was not an accident that he 
aas it there. "Taka Plato's Republic and Hobbes' Leviathan, so far aa they 
are both concerned with politics. GEvioualy, the political theori. ee they 
both set forth are not the same* But do they represent two different theories 
of the earn thing? Can you say that the Republic gives one account of tha 
nature of tha "state," and tha Leviathan tmotherf Ho, because Plato*s "state" 

Is the Greek polls, and Hobbes' is the absolutist state of the seventeenth 
century. The realist answer is easy* Certainly Plato's stats la different 
from Hobbes', but they art both states* So the theories are theories of tbs 
state* Indeed, whet oould we mean wiling then both theories of the political 
if they are not theories of the sms thing?" CoUlngsocd, I would say hare, 
on this point which we will develop later in a more sufficient way, ia perfectly 
correct, la ouch acre sound on historical grounds than this slxq>li8tie and 
arid view* Ho*..’ does Colllngwoed solve this question, because there ia Si a m 
thing In oorroon between the Leviathan and tha Republic . That something cannot 
possibly be denied. The mere raot Chat Hobbes at s certain point ocraperes the 
Leviathan to the Republic should protect one from the danger of denying the 
connection. How does uolilngwocd understand this connection? "There is of 
course a connection between them two things, but it Is not the kind of 
connection +***■ the realists thought it sea, Anybody would admit that Plato's 
Republic and Hobbes' Leviathan are in one way about the same thing, and in 
another way different. That Is not In dispute. T!hat is in dispute is the 
kind cf eemenonn and the kind of difference. The realists thought the same¬ 
ness was a s am e nes s cf universale, weening state, of whioh there are two 
varieties, or n varieties, two of which are tha Greek polls and tbs absolutist 
state of the seventeenth century. And the diffarenoe is a difference between 
two Instances of that universal* But that is not so* The mwnesa is the 
sameness of an historical process, and the difference Is the difference between 
one thing which in the course of that process has turned into sane thing else, 
end the other thing into which it has turned* Plato's polls and Hobbes' 
absolutist stats are related by a treoaabls historical process whereby one 
has turned Into the other. *nyone ignores that process denies the diff¬ 
erence between them and argues that share Plate* s political theory contradicts 



Hobbes', ana of thaw ant be rail* He la airing the thing that la not,* 

Ona more passege that I dll ml* "Ideals of personal conduct ara 
juat aa impermanent aa ideals of aiiaHI organisation. Mot only that, but 
what la meant by calling then Idaala U subject to tha aana change." in 
other Jorda, not only la the cant ant at tha ideals different, but tha oonsept 
of an ideal itself la different, Tfhmt we would mean by an ideal f annally, 
id thout acy remind far the substance, vould differ from what the Greeks would 
have meant by an ideal, Tha realists knew that different people, and tha 
sane people at different tinea, have different vlewa, and ware quite entitled 
to hold different vlewa about how a man ou^t to behave* But they thou^it 
that the phrase, ought to behave, had a meaning which was one, unchanging, 
and eternal. They were wrong. The literature of European moral philosophy 
from the Greeks onward was in their hands and an their shelves to tell then 
so* but they evaded the lesson by ^rrtomatlcally mistranslating tha pasaagea 
froa whiah they might have learned it, I mean, these people knew Greek vexy 
wall, but as Collingwood pat It, thqr systematically mistranslated. Be gives 
this example, tha Greek word * These people said when Plato and Aristotle 
use this word they meant the same thing aa what Kant maant ldien ha saya ought, 
and Colllngwood is on absolutely safe g ro un d when ha says that la absolutely 
wrong. That would need at least a very long proof, which la never given by 
this kind of people. How do they know this Greek word which naans primarily 
lack of something means tha asms aa idvat Kant maant by duly? Hew do they 
know that? Of course not. And they are bed historians and bed thLokws* 

On this point one oan only agree with 

Mow the oonolualon. There are no pernansnt problems) there are only 
laperoanent problems. But these icpermaoont problems are related by what 
he oalla an historical process. So the stats at Hobbes, If we can speak of 
that, la somehow akin to the polls. If I don't sec that kinship, I don't 
understand him. But if I do not see the fundamental differences, I also 
do not understand him. The fundanental concepts themselves are historical. 

A crude hiatoxidat would s*y, there la a formal framework which doesn't 
change* The content always changes. Ltuoh at social science la In this crude 
sense hlstorldst, For exwaple Wien they apply the Uax TTeberian distinction 
of tha three kinds of legitimacy, traditional, rational, and chart aaa tic, 
they don't treat these oonoepts aa Intrinsically historical, so that they 
mean if I apply charlsoatlo to a Central African iJegro tribe and to a 
ayatioal sect and aome Gonfuclan phenoama and to a one thing In Greenland, 
and something in restem Europe, It is the sane, charismatic. They take 
it to ba the smae, and Colllngwood r a ises tha question, la it rl^it to 
assume such a saneness. If you ay, everywhere you go there will be mis 
and female human beings, there vd.ll be babies, young people, grown-up ones, 
there you are on safe ground. But this la not a subject which aa sash affects 
the social sciences, or at least only indirectly. The conohiaion. "It 
became clear to am that metaphysics is no futile attmnpt to know what lies 
beyond the limits of experience, but is primarily, at any given time, an 
attempt to dieoover what the people of that time believe about the world's 
general nature, such beliefs being the presuppoal tiona of all their physics, 
that is, their inquiries into its detail, Sooondarily, metaphysics is the 
attempt to discover the corresponding presuppositions of other peoples »n<4 
other time s and to ftollot the historical process by which one set of pre- 
eoppositions has turned into another,” 
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He develops this in tbs sequel in the following way. In hla login he 
had sold that the primary phenomenon of knowledge la question* Ihen It 
became clear to hla that all questions asked at any tine rest ultimately 
on what he calls absolute presuppositions, meaning presuppositions which 
are no longer questions or questionable for the people concerned, which are 
beyond truth and falsehood precisely because ttay are not a n sw ers to qua** 
tions but the presuppositions for all possible questions* The study of these 
absolute presuppositions, of those presuppositions which we cannot possibly 
question without making everything meaningless, and which absolute preoupj* 
ositiona are essentially different in different times and in different places, 
this is metaphysics," Here you have & very clear statement of that radical 
lJjstojriciaBi la* 

How let us consider that for a moment* CollingMOod's principle, namely 

Ldictu u-eita die ououxuto y ixii^x^xo© niuui wai«<uw u« s+unn 1 oo mud v/i i«iAO| 

this principle obviously differs from the principle of all earlier philosophy. 

X U xo ca 1 tun nt\f wa is ixi^xi q x*ms w imuimw xu y Ii 1 11 *ai^X 4 .*w« msww es a a eat • a*«e 

prmjosopny was 1 umaiLoii trviig uevauDe uxu iiu ajjuot umc w>© w/vojluuq 

preouppooitdono hod thio ohorootore Oollingirood*o obooluto proouppoolilon 
is noz $ as no ciAims* trta suDaxantiva pruicipieo ox wio m^mujoxir^jmiiwry 
Engliah or Western mind• Hero he ie nUUkon# But hio obooluto preauppodLtlao 

JUi UilOl Uit* U dxi uivu^iu i ooui UU •uoviauo pi«fluyyvaxuwi« mixuix mv iMie—n ur 

able regarding their truth. This absolute presupposition Is so far free being 

V>«yond tmith and falsity that it olalnta to ho th* moat fnnriSMantal tssitli. 

To repeat* 'Ails, what I loosely or vaguely called his hlatorldm, this 
is Collingwood 1 s absolute presupposition, and it claims to be demonstrable 
as much as Plato, Aristotle, or aryone else, had ever claimed regarding his 
so-called absolute presuppoaitions* The simple fact which I ae trying to 
bring out can be stated, perhaps irrecogrdsably, but perhaps also clearly, 
by the simple statement that it is impossible to run away from reason, try 
as we might. Did I make clear this point? I mean, not this jingle I set 
forth at the end, but the main point, Die same point which came up in the 
last discussion, but that was in another roam, and I know It was relative 
to the conditions. Let ms repeat the thesis. 

All htnan thought rest a on ultimate and absolute presuppositions which 
differ from historical epoch to historical epoch* Do you understand that? 

Say, Confudan Chinese ultimately believes certain things which they are 
not even able to examine, which makes possible all the exa minings they Digit 
do in a secondary sense. How these differ from situation tx> situation. 

How this implies of course that a twentieth-century Hestara also has such 
absolute presuppositions which he can no longer examine. Perhaps thqr are 
liberal democracy or material!an. How I say Collingwood is mistaken. That 
is not its absolute presupposition. His absolute presupposition is exactly 
this overall principle, the changeability of the abac lute presupposition. 

The absolute presupposition regarding absolute presuppositions* How regarding 
this hi{h e£J t absolute presupposition he acts exactly as the philosophers did 
of olden times. They claimed that they can establish by reason. It Is not 
something imposed by the historical fate. Did I make it oloar now? I wean 
in a way it is the same old story which can be stated this way, The role- 
tivian of relativism is absolutely asserted. 

Qi Isn't there another way of looking at Collingwood, so that ha is not left 
with concluding that all political theory prior to his cam tie was false? 
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He talks about the altmwfciUtr of huaem naturo Airing the hietorloal process. 

If rm were to assume that human metis's change* during the course of the hir^ 
orioal process, than perhaps at a jiwm noaent, given the condition of human 
nature at that norasnt, the baalo p e a eypo aitlona of that period produced the 
truth relative to human nature at tlmt time* 

Ai But then you have to have a criterion by which you can establish a given 
state or a given noaent in time aa the absolute time* And no one has disc¬ 
overed a better criterion than Hegel. All fwdanental questions, theoretical 
and practical, have been settled* 3ecauae what can you Imagine beyond that? 

That is not what Collingwood said. Hegel— 1 whatever may be wrong with Hegel 
is another natter—is not open to this dlfficul ty, There are very clear ata te¬ 
nants—I may quote one of then later—that he does not regard his political 
theory as the last word, as the final theory* He oouldn’t do that* 

Qt Out I don’t think that Collin gw ood makes that claim either* Doesn't he 
say that for each epoch, and given the conditions of that period, that the 
presumptions night have yielded a certain truth... 

At But you know that this is t! a truth only for the time being. That works 
in secondary matters quite well* But in fundamental matters it is impossible. 
Then you can only say, aa far aa I have been able to see hitherto it looks 
like this a All zight* That is modest, and that la always beooalng* Tou have 
somehow or other always to go beyond that* In practice of thinking it doesn't 
work. That is one of the greatest difficulties, how la knowledge of ignorance 
possible, that is your question, because it is the knowledge of ignorance. 

I low is that possible? It ie easy to express oneself modestly, it is alw^-8 
disarming, but -.•# cannot leave it at that, because modesty is not the hipest 
virtue* v/ould you admit that? 

Qt Tou could conclude on the basis of this reasoning that there is no ultimata 
knowledge ••• 

At But this i tee If is now an absolute assertion. That Is the trouble. For 
example, Sant, in a way triad to prove in the Critique of Pure Reason that there 
is possible only this kind of relative knowledge you law in aoienoe. Infinite 
progression. But in order to establish that,he had to show that there is a 
pmnanent framework, which is mver changing, of sc Is no • as science. These 
are the so-called categories „ Secondly, that was inevitable for Kant to show, 
tint there waf an absolutely unchangeable moral Ian which is in a way the basis 
for aoienoe as Kant understood it* Whether Kant's solution la a good one is 
another question, but it is not open to this difficulty. Somewhere a man has 
to take a stand, and if one la modest, which one should by all means be, all 
the tins, and si-ply says I don't know what is the truth, and I have the feeling 
that no one aver knew the whole truth, as a simple impression from that one 
has read or hoardj that is defensible* But it is impossible, if I may say so, 
...because than one does already more than one can afford on this slapla basis. 
But to say there is no absolute knowledge Is an absolute assertion* It Is 
naanr t to stqy and not to be changed* And that ia Inevitable for any position, 
including Marxian too* 

Qt If this is true, that Collingwood accepts the futility as far as his pre- 
auppoki tiona go— 


At Mo, no, be doesn't admit that. 



Qi sat ha does M 7 that each historian should attaspt to aak» a liilc Sophy 
of his o»ro* 't ha? 

At He la not ooapleteiy deprived at o writ Mnsa, I mean what would this 
load to? Haro you over seen largo nsobe r s of historians together? I mean 
that every amber of the Marina Corps or any other large group should be a 
pr.ilcaopher, that la impossible* 

Qt...that one of his baaio thing* was that after all these hietorloal facte 
have been adduced the historian should not atop at a simple re-counting at 
facta but should put them into an organized whole.** 

As But these people he mould never call historians* He would cell than coll¬ 
ectors of material* 

C» He question I'm trying to get to beyond these other things, it would seem 
that he would like to put these things Into an organised whole, whet can he 
possibly offer as an Incentive if he must ultimately be shown that even these 
presuppositions are going to fall by the wayside? 

As Hat is exactly the point* How can you live with the perspective that the 
highest principles are only for the duration, because if you admit that, you 
are already with one foot bqyond* That oan be done only under one condition, 
if you have a divination of \hat is beyond. And thgtoust be the absolute* 

That must be the absolute* The two great examples we have of historic lets 
who faced this question are Nietzsche and Heidegger, That is the only wy 
in hich the position can be saved* If I use this impossible word, but it 
is so practical, the absolute is now far the first time divined, not fully 
known, perhaps either because it cannot be fully known, but s\reljr it is not 
fully known none* Therefore there is a future, but thve io definitely an end* 
Then it la formally possible to determine it* That leads to other difficulties* 
By the way, an expression of Nietasohe which could be translated into aigliah 
as eni&n&tio vision would also render well whet Collingwood understands by the 
absolute presupposition* In other words, every culture, every epoch, is ulti¬ 
mately supported by a vision which it cannot possibly make dear, which is an 
CTlgaatlc vision* flow again the question is that by this universal assertion 
there are n enifjnatlc visions and th^r are necessarily the basis of every 
epoch* This assertion is hltfwr than any snigaatio vision* That is te diff¬ 
iculty* You can say it is such poorer and you can asy the nastiest things 
about it, but it is still higher in noetic dignity because it speaks about 
all eni,;patio visions and understands then in their necessity* 

Let mm try another point of Collingwood, He turns to another aspect 
of the seme conception, nanely the realists' distinction between the hist¬ 
orical question, what was so and so's theory on such a matter, and the phil¬ 
osophical question, was ha rl£it, an apparently coaaon-senaica 1 distinction. 
First you have to know vhat Plato taught, and than you canacaslne it, a 
perfectly clear distinction* "I will point out that the alleged distinction 
bctwewi the historical p motion and the philosophical question mist bo false 
because it presuppoees the permanence of philosophical problems. If there 
were a permanent problem p, wa could ask That Kant or Berkeley or Leibniz 
think about p, A nd if that question could be answered, we oould go on to ask 
woe Kant or Derke .tf or Leibnis right in what be said about p. But what is 
thought to be a persmnent problem p is really a number of transitory problems, 
pi, p2, p3, and so on, whose IndividuA peculiarities are blurred by the his¬ 
torical myopia of the person who lumps then together under the one nans p, n 



ThiJ argument camludea with a r«irk that tbe jirnli 1— that an individual 
thinker ia concerned with, say ?lato ar krfcalqy or wboevw ha may oat only 
ba discovered from tha solution. Ik* f«t that we oan identify a thinker's 
problaa la proof that ha haa solved tt, Nr 7t only know what that problem 
was by arguing back from the aolatlnm. 'Jm hare 2 think we hmvw to look at 
it acre carefully. 

Let ua coma bank to his prinary aaoartlon. There are no eternal or 
pemanor.t problems* Proof i tha Greek political philosophers deal with tha 
polls and the moderns deal with the state* Bet the polls ia not tha stats 
and the state ia not a polls. I think that is good solid ground. Also, 
in oorals, the Greek ward has nothing to do with moral obligation. I 
think that ia absolutely defensible. But what about this other assert!an of 
Colllngnood'a, that we cannot know what. Mgr, Plato's problem was from what 
he says tha problaa was. Ha says we oan only find it by arguing bade from 
the solution, can ire discover hia problaa. rjjy ia it necessarily so? T7 e see 
of oourse why Collingrood mat say that, because conceivably the foraila for 
the problem would be identical in two os* three oases, say Plato and Dasoartaa 
night conceivably identify the prcblma, and then there would be penmnent 
questions. In order to avoid that, he says that what they say cannot be decisive. 
I say, is this historical? 

I read to you anothmr passage. * Those people cannot say, our author is 
here trying to answer the following question. That is a question which all 
philosophers ask themselves sooner or later. The right answer to it la given 
by Plato or Kant or ntttgenetain is that and that. Our author ia giving one 
of tha wrong answers. The refutation of this view ia oa Hollows. His claim 
to know whalV» questions the author is asking is a Crawl which anyone could 
expose by asking for its evidence," That is what Collingwood says. I would 
•ay, I ask him for the evidence. These people of whom he speaks, they may 
very well not be concerned with tha evidence, because they knew before having 
opened the books that being a philosophic author be must have dealt with the 
questions in these and these terms, Ons could call thim criminal levity* 

(End of bide I) 

...but so ia Collingwood by not starting from the author's own explicit ques¬ 
tions. IT we taka a simple exmpla, Plato's Republic. The sub.leot is Justioe. 

Of oourse Justice la only the fcigliah translation of ia Greek word. The Greek 
word haa a vary different range from the English word. But how do we know 
that? From Plato's Republic . A nd It would beoome clear, if one would ta-k* 
the necessary trouble, that the a ih stance of what we mean by tha problem of 
justioe is not different from what Plato understood by it* That ia a purely 
snpirlaal question. "Per me, than, there were not two separate sets ef ques¬ 
tions we ask, one historical and ana philosophical, about a given passage in 
a given philosophical author. Out this did not mean that tha question was 
Plato right to think thus and thus on such and such a question was to be left 
unan s w er ed." That is again, I think, trivial, what Collingwood ia trying to 
aqr here oaaoe out much mere clearly In him Idea of History than In the Auto - 
bio party . In the first place he haa triad to show that philosophy is essent¬ 
ially historical. The correlative argument is that history and aurely history 
of philosophy is 'sawitially historical. I Jew what does this mean? I know there 
are people in the to rid who believe one oan study any historical phenomenon 
in political philosophy without philosophising. But -that la alaarljr absurd. 

I mean that is as absurd as If someone says he oan shew something about the 
history of music without being musical. Mare practically stated, how oan one 
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understand a page in Hobbes, in Lode*, without following their res sorting? 

At little, by the way, as one enn and are tend a column by Lippsazm, or by 
-evareid, or by anyone else. Toe must follow bin* You suet, an Colling 
vrood puts it, re-enact hie reasoning. That is absolutely necessary, flow 
thin re-enacting of the reasoning, this apparently merely reproductive pro¬ 
cess, is necessarily critioi*. The undaratandin; Is necessarily evaluation, 
because if you seo he stakes a gross blunder, that is a part of the sane pro¬ 
cess by which you try to unrieretmd hie. To th t extent Collingrood is right# 
Understanding is inseparable from crltlolsm* %at is a relatively simple 
thing, though it is frequently grossly misused by saying, here Hobbes and Locke 
contradict thectselvea, as if they dldn f t have that minim® of intelligence 
which tho critic has* *he interesting prob Iso is not that* The interesting 
problarn(sneems only the pre m lsaa* As you fcnow, every reasoning starts from 
certain premises, and you oamot g> on ad infinitum * Ultimately you. accept 
certain premises as self-evident* Whether you admit that or not is not impor¬ 
tant* A nd bore we see indeed that different philosophers regarded very different 
suppositions as self-evident* Tell, which of these very different premises 
are self-evident? Here la when the only inportan t teak of the so-called 
historian of philosophy or of political philosophy rests. 

How 1st us reconsider Collingwood’t denial of the permanent questions. 

He gives first a statement In a different context which above it up very 
clearly. "In passing 1 *111 note that this principle of oorrelativity be l ee mi 
question and answer is also a good deal of olap-trap. People ill apeak ofa 
servage as confronted with th# eternal problem of obtaining food* But what 
really confronts him is really a problem quite transitory, like all things 
human, of spearing fish, of digging up this root, of finding blaokborrlee 
in the wood," Tell, that is true, but is it not also true that there is 
something in his protal® which is inherent in any man at any time seeking 
food? Is the noed for food not coeval with man as man? And even a spec¬ 
ifically human need* You know that for man certain things are poisonous 
which ore not poisonous for other beings, and the same thing applies to 
nauseating, tasty, nutriclous, or whatever have you. That can hardly be 
avoided. He gives also this example* The question, that is knowledge, what 
is beauty, what is the highest good, are pseudo-questions. Are they pseudo* 
questions? Are they not necessary, h o weve r difficult they may be to answer? 

I would like to illustrate It by the exnpls which he develops most fully, 
and that is the difference between polls end state, to which I have to revert 
later when I speak of Aristotle thematically. Collingwood admits there is 
something in oemmon between the taro, but he seems somehow to say the a canon 
thing is not expressible. I would wonder, must it not be spelled out? Is 
this not tho only way in which the difference between polls and state oan be 
mede deer? Of course that must be dene properly, not on the basis of the 
dogaatlo assumption that our modern concept state must be the authoritative 
concept and must supply the proper schoia into which ee put polls. If we would 
turn for example to Hobbes, Leviathan. Chapter 17, where he gives hie formal 
definition, he doesn't speak "of {he Word state. He speaks of the cannon- 
wealth, in Latin ciwltaa. So that is not the state. And that the polls 
might very well be translated by eoaeonmealth as distinguished from a tate, 
although it 1s perhaps not the beet translation. Is an entirely different 
proposition. I think here Collingwood 1s simply a bad historian. I will 
develop this at some length later an* Different philosophers raise diff¬ 
erent questions. Granting that this is true In a way, but this does not mean 
of oouree that there are not key questions* For exaapla, what is juatloe? 
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I ’em if na compare say Plato* s Republio or Aristotle's Ethlos, and compare 
with Hobbes, we see an amazing cfltTerence, which I mention only because It 
is a typical difference* Plato and Aristotle do raise the question what is 
Justice from scratch. Hobbes doesn't do such a thing, as you can see If you 
look at the preface in De Cive, or The Citizen* Hobbes starts from a def¬ 
inition of Justice, which is the traditional definition, and reasoning on its 
basis, ho arrives at a oartain problm which in this form Is indeed a novel 
problan. Out the innovation is arrived at by a lack of philosophic radicalism* 
In other words, Hobbes does set a new problem. But the problem is, In tbs way 
in which he introduces it, a spurious problem, beoause it claims to be the fund¬ 
amental problan and is manifestly a derivative problem* The permanence of the 
fundamental problems does not mean that all philosophers, or all men who call 
themselves philosophers, raise the fundamental questions* Surely not. And 
in addition, and that is another point which 1 would soy is partly against 
Collin gw ood and partly in favor of him, the fundamental questions are not as 
obvious and as easy to formulate as the realists of Colllngwood thoutfit, They 
think that any available formulation will do. By the way, this great work, 
the Syntopicon, by Mortimer Adler, that is baaed on such a simple view of the 
direct' acceosabi 11 ty of the fundamental problems. In this respect Colllngwood 
had a point, but only very relative to this notion. 

The final conclusion of Colllngwood's work, ihich he didn't live to brirr; 
about, was a philosophy of history, a philosophy of history which he says dhould 
consist of three parts, first an epistaoo logical section, is,, hear is historical 
knowledge possible, secondly metaphysical questions, the nature of what is an 
event, process, progress,, civilization, etc,, and finally not merely such an 
addition to the traditional branches of philosophy, but a new kind of phil¬ 
osophy according to which philosophy and history would beoome completely {teed* 
Mow Colllngwood developed truly only the first pert, the epistemological study 
of history* Mow the point which he makes I mist mention very briefly, Collin 3 - 
wood was satisfied that in the second half of the nineteenth century an un¬ 
believable revolution had taken place in historical research, ooaperable In 
significance only to something like Copernicus or Galileo in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. That would lead ua much too far, I mention only that he 
was especially interested in one historical problem, Korman Britain* Since I 
know nothing of this subject, I cannot say anything, and I as rune that what 
Colllngwood did in this fiold was of the first order and not open to any crit¬ 
icism, But I can Judge of anothm* aspect of Colllngwood as an historian. 

In his Idea of History he has a large section near the beginning which 
we may call £He history of history, ie*, a survey of the different ways 
historical understanding fren the beginning in Greece up to the scientific 
understanding of the twentieth century* Mow this is a very remarkable piece* 

It is an extraordinary document of the unhis tori cal character of historlolsn, 
Colllngwood never raises the question when he speaks cf Thucydides, for example, 
what did Thucydides intend to do in his History of the Peloponnesian '.7ar? 

That was Thucydides' cam question he addressed to the Peloponnesian 'ar7 or 
the even more elementary question, was Thucydides an historian, ie,, did he 
Intend to be an historian? Perhaps rti at he wanted to do oannot be understood 
in terns of our traditional "category" of history. This historical novwnmnt 
of the nineteenth century which gave rise to a historical school and later 
on to historic!sm always locked down with contempt on the unhistorloal eight¬ 
eenth century which measured the whole past by the standard of the eighteenth 
century. If people were not gentlemen and ladles according to the standard 
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at ei^teenth century England or' correspondingly in Franc*, they ware simply 
backv.-ard people* The concept of Gothic Sc usod in the ei^iteenth century, 
is a faceua example. Tou Incnr, the complete lack of comprehension of the 
Middle Agee that is mere barbarian. In oppoai tion to this peculiar n a rr o w 
ness the demand was made in the early nineteatth century that one must under¬ 
stand each epoch by itself , ie., not raoasure the Kiddle Ages by modem stan¬ 
dards, and not measure any other cultures by oar particular example. Ivory 
epoch and every culture must be understood by Its awn standards. One must, 
in the case of a thinker, especially, understand the thinker as he understood 
himself, and not try to understand him better than he understood hi-,self. These 
are the typical formulas of the historical movement. Now Collingwood's history 
of history in which he passes Judgment on all the earlier historians is unhlet- 
orical in exactly this seneei he does not for one m o m en t consider whether a 
medieval chronicler or an eighteenth century philosopher of history wanted to 
be an historian. Maybe he tried to do something entirely different, and he 
acted sensibly according to his standards* How does this happen? I would 
like to develop this very briefly. 

The historiography of the eighteenth century and of course of very such 
of the nineteenth century was progressive, as we may ssy, meaning there were 
certain standards of progress In the light of which the historical process 
proved to be sihstantially progressive. This was challenged in the early 
nineteenth century, and this challenge had to do with their doubt of prog- 
ressivist philosophy as such* People had become uncertain whether the stan¬ 
dards in the light of which the earlier generation reoogiiaed progress were 
genuine standards. The diametrically opposite of this we my call romantic 
historiography, the romantic historiography ii ich denied progress and which 
consisted primarily in a longing for the past, for the foreign or the exotic. 
Both farms of historiography, the progreesivist and the roman tic, were not 
simply contemplative, interested in understanding for its am sake, but had 
very much to do with practical, even political, goals. But the values, if 
I may ure this term, of these romantics, differed, of coarse, radically, from 
the the values of the sixteenth century and the nineteenth century progreaw- 
ivista. I always found that the most powerful symbol of romanticism, at least 
of continental roman tic lam, is a book which is strangely regarded as the long¬ 
ing for something entirely different from romsutdciam, namely the so-called 
literary realian. I mean Flaubert* n novel, Hadane Dovary . You know what they 
mean by literary realism, I suppose I don't havo to explain thkt. That la I 
think a very superficial understanding of this remarkable book. This book 
ends in a scene. Madame Bovary is a peasant's daughter who went very far in 
intelligence uid perceptivity beyond her entourage, her environment. She fails 
and ends in utter degradation, suicide. Then, her ooffin stands there in the 
house and two men are sitting there at the wake, a pharmacist, representative 
of the principles of 1789, the modern principles, and the priest, a represent¬ 
ative of the ancient regime. They talk, and of course they are absolutely 
opposedo They hive a violent debate. Sana is dead. The meaning of this 
scene, from Flaubert's point of view, is that the silent 3ama is superior 
to those two noisy disputants. TJhy is this so? Because the principle of 
Finns is not any certainty like that of the people of 1789 or of those of 
the ancient regime. Her principle is longing, unfiliable longing. Flaubert 
did not believe that longing is the highest of which man is capable. There 
are very definite signs in his other novels that he believed in possible ful¬ 
fillment, but he thought fulfillment is impossible aft<T the French Revolution, 
ie., after the failure of the prtxxise of the French Revolution, moaning that 
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you ouu3r! get a good society on this basis. Near longing has bacon* the 
highest. Hw life of the remote peat is simply s n«rior to that of the 
nineteenth century and oven to the highest in tho nineteenth century, long¬ 
ing* .Now hare la where the difficulty oones in, and I here return fron 
Flaubert to the romantic thought in general. That we on say was the general 
reman tic thesis, that the modern prosaic life is lower than that of the past. 

It doe eh 1 t make ary difference where you place the paat, there can be n 
different viewfof that. You can also see that onoe this particular principle 
is acted upon it loads to an lnmanse increase in historical interest, That 
for which you long you will study itta infinite care, and with infinite passion. 
But ihat is the fundamental defeat of this kind of thing? I think one can 
state it as follows, ■'•'hlle these people admitted the superiority a! an older 
form of life to the present Term at life, they took it far granted that present 
day thought is superior to the thought of any past. They took it for granted, 
thqy did not think about it. bhey interpreted the past as a matter of course 
in modem terms. Very much of the Interpretation of the Middle Ages had this 
character. 

Ifcsr let us get book, to Collingnood. vihy must we in t erpre t all thought 
of the past in terns of our thought? Because we know as no one before did 
that no absolute presupposition can be true. In the pest every generation 
believed that its absolute presuppositions are true. Or, and this is only 
another formulation of the same thing, we are the first generation, so to 
speak, whose absolute presuppoaitian is demonstrably true, namely, hioV 
orloiaa. A nd from this point of view It is needless to say you carnot poss¬ 
ibly study, in particular the history of history, with the necessary passion. 

You can only do that if yrm are dovhtful of your own categories. If you have 
the feeling that you may have to learn something, not facts, but from the 
fundamental point of view, if you are not sure of your categories, of yovr 
conceptual framework, this is sound. Now, ordinary poaitivistLo study at 
cultures of history Is of course wholly unaware of this question and there¬ 
fore they simply apply their oategorleej they do not meet this prohlenu 

But even a much more sophisticated position like that of Collingnood 
is I think guilty of the same defeat. I can only say that »han Collingnood 
cases to speak of political philosophy and the renovation of political phil¬ 
osophy toward the end of the book, he makes certain remarks which make some 
sense, without aty question, but regarding the fundamental point, it is abs¬ 
olutely disappointing. The difficulty which he has here is this. He believes 
to have discovered that there oaimot be universally valid rules, ary 
universally valid rules. There cannot be ary ready-cade rules, far the simple 
reason that any rule which is aval lab Is stems from paat experience. Out if 
there is e radical innovation, if, as this lady said, human nature itself 
changes, there la always a need for new rules. Very well, but the question 
is only bew can we distinguish between good and bad new rules. This fundamental 
distinction surely must survive all change. And here there cannot be any 
man er on the part of Collingwood, except that he reveals on every page that 
he is of course on the side of the good. I have no doubt about that. But 
that is not sufficient. 

But I must also say one thing which if you have the time you should all 
read, because that is of sens practical value today more than ever, and that 
is a discussion In a chapter "The Foundations of the Future," of the importance 



of psychology. star tine-polnt of Collingwood in this reflection is a 

very familiar ace, the snorncus pro gross of natural science and technology, 
and the cultural lag of the science oif aan. And the proposal? Psychology, 
scientific psychology, once it has reached the perfection which nuclear 
physios has reached, will be able to dispose of the problems which nuclear 
physics has created. Then he rakes the following point. "It was easy to 
see that ary attempt to bring athios within the field of psychology, and 
attempts of that kind hare been sade often enough, or to do the same with 
politics, would necessarily and always result in failure. As I knew very 
well,...do not crlticige hie science. It la in its infancy resting on a 
falsehood. Psychology was very far from being a young science. Both 
word and thing had been in axistance since the sixteenth century. It was 
not only an old established science, it had for centuries been a respectable 
and even a neighborly one. /"Neighborly be means to philosophy. L.S._/lt 
had been deliberately created, as one might guess who knew enough Greek 
to understand its name, In order to study that which is neither mind in 
the proper traditional sense, consciousness, reason, will, nor yet body, 
bu t , or such functions as sensation and appetite. It marched on one hand 
with pisiology and on the other with the sclenoes of mind proper, logic and 
ethica, the sciences of reason and will. And it diowed no desire to encroach 
on its neighbor* 3 territories until early in tbs nineteenth century the do 91 a 
got about that reason and will ware only aoncretions of sense and appetite. 

If th* were so it followed that logio and athios oould disappear and that 
their function could be taken over by psychology, for th«e was no such thing 
as mihd. 7/hat had been so-called was only psyche. Psychology implies the 
systematic abolition of all these distinctions which being valid for reason 
and will but not far sensation and appetite constitutes the special mfcject 
matter of logic and ethics, distinctions like that between truth and error, 
knowledge and ignorance, science and sophistry, right and wrong, good and 
bad, and so on. This observation inplied no hostility toward psychology 
proper, the soienoe of sensation, appetite, and their motions connected with 
than, or toward the Freudian or other forms of treatment of certain ailments, 
of which we are beginning to hear a good deal. At the time of which I am 
speaking, Freud was only a name to me. But when I came to study his works, 

I was not unprepared far the discovery that they reached a very high scientific 
level when dealing with problems In psychotherapy, but sank beneath oontanpt 
when thqy treated of ethioa, politics, religion, or social structure. Nor 
was it strange that Fraud's imitators and rivals, less intelligent and less 
conscientious writers whoa I will not nama, reached on these subjects an even 
lower level." 

So he was perfectly free from the delusion that the salvation could came 
from psychology, but he believed that the salvation could coma from an inte¬ 
lligently conducted history, a history which is surely not the study of mere 
facta but is primarily a study of thought, but also of aourse of institutions. 
And the proof that this, while indispensable, can give us guidance, he never 
gave. And I think because it is impossible to give it. And the reason again 
is fundamentally the sene. We are ultimately driven Than you say azyone tries 
to find out the true standards for our time, ha must have a criterion hi^ier 
than our time or our times for discovering the true standards of. our time, aid 
for distinguishing them from false standards which may also be very powerful 
in our time. That cannot be avoided. 
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flow I most say that I believe the problem of hlstarialan loads aoch —| 

daapor and that Collin^rood'a presentation la nu* tho moot profound that 
has been given,and that I said before, i a especially that of ijoldegger. 

But I think the fundamental difficulty, naoaly the Identity of the stan¬ 
dards, ultimate standards, regardless at Aether they are historically 
recognized or not, this problem you will also not find a solution or even 
an attempt at a solution in Heidegger* A nd I believe that is there too a 
fundamental defect. But one point 1 think of mare Importance, of rare 
inmodiate importance for our present preoccupation, I would like to repeat. 

That la Collingwood'a very sensible aphasia that the very gre a t levity which 
people have in speaking for oxample of Greek and Latin political philosophy, 
and using such words as the state and the city-etate, and the moral teaching 
of the Greeks, even that is a great 

one cannot be consoientioum enough.w did not comply with the standarcs which 
he very reasonably raised. He cannot assume to begin with spying not only 
that our present day political problems are not the problem of ancient Greece, 
that no one would say of ocurse, but the concepts with which we understand 
political things ware the asms concepts id ti which the Greeks understood. This 
does not mean an ultimate re la ti via, but It means only a doubt, which is 
absolutely necessary, that the concepts ianediately available now are suff¬ 
icient. T’e don't know. The fact that they are now generally In use doesn't 
prove anything. A help towards such an examination if we beeame suddenly 
confronted with an entirely different "set of concepts," say those of Aris¬ 
totle, and see then which efforts are required to reach the dimensions of those 
problems whioh oan be said to be truly conmon. But that the permanent problems 
should be available for the asking is of course an unreasonable demand. T?ith 
this remark I conclude ny introduction and I will turn next time to classical 
political philosophy, especially Aristotle. Do you have a question? 


Qt You mentioned that there is a basic defect In the romantic view toward 
history, and you said that this defect was because they applied thadr own 
judgnant to history and thou#»t they were making a better use of it. Gould 
you give an illustration of this? 


At ...if someone would write a history of medicine and speak of certain cures, 
and would show that they are incompatible with what is in the present day 
regarded as unreasonable. But far an historian that is not so simple, because... 

But for this historian who talks all the tine about those poisonous things..• -Hr. /tear 
OYtke remote sinply by the standards now prevailing ...Of course if someone would 
write a history of medicine.. Jie would speak of certain cures...But for a hist¬ 
orian that is not so simple. The medical man, the physician takes it for granted.•• 
But foe* the historian who talks all the time about these poisonous things, 
unhiatorioal thinking surely must apply... 

Qt I don't think that's really what I meant though. I thought you had said 

when you were talking about the romantics that they longed far the days nast, 

and yet that their longing was i of actual, beoause of the fact that when they \doMA 

back to the thinkers of the past they thoutfrt that they could still, that 

they themselves had a better understanding of what these thinkers thought 

than th^r did thmoselves. Is this a aorrect Interpretation of what you said? 

A* I haven't really thought about, but I speak from memory, Henry James' 
interpretation of the Middle Agee. Do you remeobar his schema. -Qio complete 
unity of the catheral of Chartres. The scheme wholly unknown to any medieval 



thinker. He looks at the phenomena regardless of how medieval non himself 
undorstood then*..How can you know the medieval phenomena If you do not know 
how the medieval men themselves saw thee* 

Q* The thing I was questioning was the explicit use of the adjectivw romantic, 

I don't think Janes would fit into that category* 

At Homy Adams* Did I say James? I am sorry. Henry Adame* Surely the inter¬ 
pretation that something had gone wrong*.*and the standard which he applied naa 
the unity which existed in the Middle Ages and which disappeared more and more 
in modem times* Originally his standard was only his grandfather, ’lew England 
Puritanism, but gradually he thought* •• 

Qt You mentioned that the ancients* great questions of Juatloe from scratch 
and Hobbes got it from their answers and arrived at what he thought was a new 
problem, but you said was really spurious because it was derivative* Could 

you go into that? 

A« That is simple. At the beginning of De Cive *.*he started with the definition 
of justice as the firm and constant will lo give everyone what belon. s to him* 

He did not examine that* And then he said, but look, here -this presupposes 
that there is something which is man's own* How can you otherwise give it to 
him? Out there Is a second premises I know that That any man oma is his prop¬ 
erty not by nature but by positive law. So by nature man has no property* 

And ttien I raised the question, that man must have been originally in a state 
■dfchout property, without any law* ,v hy did thqy leave this oilginal state, this 
so-called state of nature? In order to form society* But do you see that the 
premise of the whole problaa aa be states it is something he takes over from 
tradition? Plato and Aristotle dan't do that* They begin with what people 
say, surely* But they examine that*..definition has at least the merit of 
being arrived at throu^i a truer process of definition* Generally speaking, 
the statement of Hegel* s which I referred to before, that modern philosophy 
finds its concepts ready-made * * *7fe have to read Descartes to find that 
substance, accident, etc*, occur as a matter of course* And what happens then 
is that the next generation doubted* You know, Locke said, that does that 
mean, and Hume*..They raise these questions in the seoond and third generation 
but here in the second and third generations they presuppose already in another 
way the validity of the achievements of the preceding modem generations... 

Hume presupposes Locke's way of ideas, his way of Ideas for which Descartes 
laid the foundations* Locke and Hume presuppose already. You do not have the 
same philosophic radicalism in modem times as you have In ancient Greece. 
Therefore there is a special difficulty in understanding modern philosophy* 

Hot that it is necessarily technically more difficult* You only have to take a 
book like***and you begin to see how much there is presupposed, oenpared with thC. 
beginning of any Aristotelian book, to say nothing of ary Platonic work, 

Qt Isn't the presupposition that we have to understand ary thinker by their 
own standard cutting the historian off from any purpoee or rolovanoe? If the 
knowledge is only {ping to lead to a knowledge of that time, it would aem 
that there would be no relevance if there were no application to tto present 
situation of man* 

At That is always a vary great difficulty* But under oertain conditions, 
given certain premises, it makes senes* There existed at one time perhaps more 
in Europe than in thiB country a purely contemplative view of history, a view 



which WM not co nc erned with tha yr ia a t time or with ary view of tho future, 
which only triad to understand tha cultures or tha epochs which wara past. 

If history ia this. If the historical process is ocmplete, if there will be 
no fundonantal or in tar astir*; ahangew, in other words there era no real tasks 
far man, what can we do? And if aa solos tha additional asavsiptlon that what 
men halts dene hitherto, in works, and in thought, is the revelation of reason 
with a capital R, and reason is tha core of everything, what oaa you do? That 
was tha situation to soma extent in tha Biddle csf the nineteenth century. And 
than there was a rebellion...questioning that these people in their self* 
forgetting way studied the various epochs,.,what motivated the actors and the 
thinkers,••They stand outside of these things, and the actors stood within 
than...the view since theft tine has beooos absolutely questionable, but that 
does not necessarily mean that the prevailing view is sufficient, because the 
prevailing view takes a strange and incoherent view of the purely practical 
issue of the new nations. You have to know something about thSRu.«Or, if 
it la not that,..or it la like Ruth Benedict, interpretation of the varieties 
of oulture, perhaps with the philosophic intention to show that there la no 
penianent human nature to speak of, Human nature ia frequently defined as 
far as the body goes, I mean the human stenaoh la e v er y whe r e the seme, but 
in all interesting human things there is a radical diversity, I don't knew 
whether I have anatered your question, 

Qi How can thqr talk about philosophy of history? It soene that if they were 
consistent -they would Just talk about histories. 

At But still, the crrer-all view, T>hat holds it together, the Indians, and 
the Asteoe, and the Eskimos, the oversell problem Is a human society in its 
unique character with its particular values or categories, 

Qt It scene like a world of flux end change with little particles floating 
along,,« 

At Very well, there la a connection. The connection, the unity, is in the 
method,..the subject, tho historical studies, the study has certain character- 
is tic s, you can elaborate them and get a methodology, that is precisely the 
point. In modern times,,.the universal science without which nan cannot live 
is methodology. Someone pub it very neatly. He said natural science had been 
an old Greek term, ptyaike opls-tana , -ben the Greeks used it the emphasis was 
on nature, TThen we use it tne empSasis ia on sdence. Is,, the waphaaia was on 
the subject matter, and now it is on the oogpitive aide, or cure sliqply put, 
on method, 

Ql Am I light in believing,.,certain principles of absolute truth? 

At I believe one must assune that without getting into hopeless difficulties, 

Qt Cn what basis do you say that they are good and absolute? 

At «„The word absolute as we now use it is an invention of Gorman idealistic 
philosophy, 

Qt Usgrbe I could rephrase the question, it you would 1st me, I seem to under¬ 
stand much better your crltloloa of other's views that had a positive view of 



hew you think, apart Iron someone else* 

At Yes, that la perfectly understandable***I would say I appeal to things*** 
which Tie do not always make clear to our solves, and I do not claim*. .All the 
tine we sake distinctions between good and bad actions •••For example, a n»n 
like Aristotle, who is a vary hi^i oxtnple, took the troutle of putting these 
things together, ie®, by saying what is a good nan, A nd he said that a good 
man would act in different situations differently* For example, in battle he 
will act very differ «itly than he would act at the dinner table. And he will 
act differently to a friend than to a stranger* He will act differently at 
a funeral than at a wedding party* Heae are trivial things, but if you elab¬ 
orate them, you find that his behavior in regard to money will be different 
than in regard to honor* Thinking about these natters, and he had had good 
preparation because he had had as teacher Plato, and Plato also had good prep¬ 
aration in Socrates*.*make a distinction between the various fonts of goodness, 
the virtues magnanimity, courage, temperance, justice, and so an*••Aristotle* s 
starting point is the only conceivable one. T,'e know of human things on the 
basis of our ejqoerlenoe, which includes, to some extent, the experience of the 
people who molded us* If we wore brought up on an island among brutes what 
we could learn there •••People living together in peace in society far many 
generations is the condition far a man beooming fully aware of what a good 
man is* In other words, I do not believe that the modern critic ism made 
by very great thinkers of Aristotle and Plato is valid* And I will take up 
this question in the rest of the oourse* Meaning, what precisely are the 
interesting questions? ***But there are some absolutely fundamental cliff areas as * 
The most striking, powerful***ooncerns the advantages of modern natural science 
Because as Aristotle presented it, his doctrine is n r>fa*H up with a so-called 
teleological view of nature, that has by nature a specific end, to which 
he is destined...'low this teleologLoal premise was simply refuted by modem 
natural science, which by very great success proved that you can have a — mb 
better natural science on a non-teleologioal basis* Hat is in practioe 'die 
most powerful thing, but there are arguments which are not directly eamected* 
Especially that was linked up in the nineteenth century with so-called evol¬ 
ution. You cannot speak of permanent human goals because there is not even 
a permanent human species, and the Una of demarcation b e twe en man and our 
nearest ancestors ia very vague*.* Hat is the most powerful via* today* 

He question of course clearly is whether evolution, even if true, disposes 
of the fact that there 1s essential difference between man and the brates* 

You know there are evolutionists who adult that when a radical mutation occurs 
the being which emerge* ia no longer intelligible in tanas of the preceding 
3 tages* *.intra-philosophic * * * 

Qi i'ould you say that given man's rational nature that a return to the teleo- 
logical view would be mere successful in understanding his political nature 
than the scientific raetJod as it now atands? 

A« He scientific method Is valueless far the understanding the h uman things** 
I mean vhatevur they may find about details about the social anile, erven if 
It is true, it is utterly irrelevant far the truly human problems •••Thare is 
a passage in Plato 1 a Republic •»JBut for the problems of nan as man, as distin- 
gulshed from other beings, these findings of psychology are of no importance. 
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I o completed 1*«t time ay introduction which a a we have seen was die- 
propertionatoly long* Before Z turn to the aubjeot matter proper Z remind 
you of the general plan of this ocssrae* Today we cannot help starting our 
reflections fro* to* fact that there la In exlatsno* an emphatically sdan^ 
tiflo political aolanoe* Ragardlaae of what ita 'value 1s, and I myself have 
indicated that I do not think highly of it, we Bust srgus on tha basis of it 
because it is the quasi-authority within our science* The scientific under¬ 
standing of politics la dlstinguiafaad from the oomaco-e o rmo understanding, but 
in suoh a my that the scientific political sdanoe ia necessarily baaed on 
the ooctoon sense undarstaading of political things and stands and falls by 
the conraon sense understanding* Therefore, ensuring and granting far argunant's 
sake the soundness of scientific political science, it la absolutely necessary 
that this political sdanoe be ucdorstosl in its inner dependence on co — oo - 
sense understanding. This requires In its torn that we hate a olaer and ooh»> 
rent picture of toe ooteaon sense understanding of tha political things as 
they rone to sight to ocseon sens*, le*« to tha oitl sen or stataonan aa dla> 
tlngulshad from the ad tiflo observer* I a an tend then that thia ooiaon 
sens* understanding ia presented to us in a perfect form in Aristotle 1 s Politics 
and therefore from every point cf vise it is nsoeesary far a political solan- J 
tist who wishes to know what ha la doing to familiarise himself with Aristotle* a 
Politics * This assertion, that we find in Aristotle*e Politlow tha coherent 
and perfect presentation of the oamocu sense understanding a? polltioal things, 
is open to mazy objections* Ibese objections are by no means ill-founded, as 
appears from the following consideration* Cooson sense as we understand It 
now la understood in opposition to tow sdentiflo understanding* It therefore 
preeupposea the scientific understanding* It is, if I may say so, poato 
scientiLfle* Clearly toe Aristotelian polities is pre-eolsxxtifio, if we vixler^ 
stand by soience modern soienoe* I will taka up this particular objection 
at a later moment* 


Ifow 1 will turn to a more simple and elementary objection* Someone could 
say, granted tost Aristotle is not a scientific polltioal scientist, but that 
doea not yet mean that wm have hare straight and pure oanun sense. T, r , have 
in Aristotle*# Politlow tha presentation of a special kind of oasoon sense, 
of Greek conraon ser.eeand not only that, but there la in Aristotle a pres¬ 
entation of a particular kind of Greek ocanon sense, namely the oocaaon sense 
of the upper class* Hhat about this objection? I will take up the question 
of the emphatio Greatness of Aristotle's political thought, Che could argue 
aa follows, that Aristotle doesn’t deal with polltioal things as thry osser*- 
tially are, as they always were and will be, for the simple reason that his 
si&jeot is the Greek city-state* Bern 1st us consider that, first the Greeto- 
nsse* 2h tha Seoond Book of the Polltios Aristotle discusses three political 
societies which he regards as particularly respectable, Sparta, Crete, and 
Carthage, Sparta and Orate ware Greek, but Carthage was Phoenician, semitia. 
In m way Greek, Aristotls treats Carthage as hardly Inferior to Sparta, ana 
surely superior to Athens, from the political point of view* This alone 
should show that the o l ty ^ rtate which Aristotls is concerned with is not the 
Greek cdty*-stata* TThat Is true is only this. Aooordlng to Aristotle’s vlsw, 
the Greeks were more apt then other peoples he knew fer living in oily states* 
But that doem't naan that tha city state is as suoh essentially Greek* It 
Is accidental to the oity-etate that it Is a Greek city-state* As suoh it 
is not Greek* This much about toe (freekness* 
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Bow 1st aa turn to th« other itso, city-state, which la much non 
important, nhan we speak of tha olty-state, ww bw a kind of state, that 
la, tha eity-etata of oitiquity, tha faadal state of tha lOddle Ages, tha 
absolutist state of tbs seventeenth oentaiy, sol tha daaoaratlo atata of tha 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries* Bat this thought, a kind of state, cannot 
be expre s sed in Aristotle's language* It la a thought wholly alien to Ad. stotlm 
him 30 If a In this reepoct I on only subscribe to what I read to you last trim* 
from Collingrood about the assumption of his opponents, whoa he calls the real¬ 
ists, who say that slnoa the thens at political theory Is the state, Aristotle 
oust have dealt with the state, and slnoa tills is not tha state as we know it, 
it Bust be such a kind of state which we call for oorrrmience sake the state* 

The simple question is beer do these people know that the subject of political 
philosophy la the state? That needs sons investigation. How when we speak 
of the state today, we understand state in contradistinction to aooiety* But 
what tbqr call the city-state I will now use the simple transcription of the 
Creek word polls, and I will try to sake clear what a polls la# Tha polls 
is both atata and society* That baa been frequently said* The consequence 
again, in the Jargon of our time, Aristotle’s Polities la political sociology* 
And an the basis of the present dry notion, that is perfectly correct* It 
la ouch more political sociology than theory of the state In the nineteenth 
century sense of the tenia But we cannot Isavs it at that, becauaa tie notion 
of polls precedes the distinction b e twee n state and society. Hence you cannot 
grasp what polls means by putting state and aooiety togs tha: again and amj, 
you have state, you have society, pot it together and you have tha polls, 
because you have then as a seoondary unity what la In fact a primary unity 
preceding the distinction, How in order to understand that tha polls is you 
Bust begin In a different way and must try first to find what eoqperlenoe still 
available to us corresponds to the experiences which the Greeks had when they 
spoke of polls* I would say that phenomenon la well known to every one of us* 
The equivalent as far as hroan experience is concerned to oily is neither state 
nor society but oountry* You a an say, "Right or wrong, ny country," but whether 
or not that Is a good principle, I don't onto: into now* But you cannot even 
dream of saying, "Right or wrong, ay state*" The Greek polls Is frequently 
used in clasaioal literature synonymously with another word which is still well- 
known in all languages. In the Greek patrls, which is translated fatherland* 
Land, country, here you have a oormectJbn. So this I would sey on the citlien 
level, on the pro-philosophic level, la tha equivalent of country* But of 
courea it Is no mere accident that we speak of the country where the Greeks 
spoke of the city* what does this naan? Plow polls is not ths sane as town* 

Town Is in Greek a different word* The dty comprises both the town ani ths 
country* But the city as city, at least as Plato and Aristotle understood 
It, Is an urban society* The ecre of the polls are not the peasants, tha 
tillers of the soil, however you night oall them, nor azy rural gentry* It 
Is sn urban patriciate* This is important* The emphasis an the country s ide 
in the modem notion is probably due to the rural origin of the modem states 
which are of feudal origin* That la by no means unimportant* But nevertheless 
there la a genuine correspondence between our notion of country and the Greek 
notion of the city* 

How in order to understand this a bit more fully, what la ths alternative 
to poll# In classical thought? TThan you speak of city-state, you imply that 
there are alternatives to it, other etatee* That is wrong, as I have tried 
to show* The alternative to polls, in the first place, is the ethnos, which 
wo may translate by tribe or nation, s om ew her e in between tribe or nation. 
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A unity of w of the sans dsa o e ot or the asms language, that la an ethnos* 

But living rurally, in vlllag—, that la m ethnos* There la of ooaraa another 
form of aoolal organisation) think af tha Priiin or Igyptlan aspires* kpln 
lat ua call it* Htm polla la undaretsod la eontredlatlnotlon to theaa two 
other forma, the tribe and the mqpire* Ttoat Is tha rslatioof The tribe la 
characterised by freedom* Tbsae are not the alavaa of their zvlars, the 
tribe anon* Freedom yea, but on thm Other hand, as me would put it* lack of 
civilisation, low developm en t of tha arts and of manners. The empire on tha 
other hand la compatible d. tfa a very higi development of arts and manners* 

There la a famous description of tha extras*ly delicate court ceremonial In 
Parsla} you could not spit In tha pre se nce of the king under severe prohibition* 
There la a high development of arte and mmwere possible in the empire, but 
the aspire is Incompatible with freedom. The ruler, the Persian king, la a 
neater, la a despotj these ere not hue man, bis subjaota* So the polla la 
oharaotmrlsed by the faot that it la tha only form of aoolal organisation which 
makes possible both freedom and civilisation. Givi lliaticin la now understood, 
aa you see. In a aoaschat mare precise eanae, not in the vmpe sense la which 
you call it alec civilisation or culture of stburbla, or of a gang of juvenile 
delinquents* It meane a high level of arte, possibly Inclining sciences, and 

QAlUiATf • 

Sow It la implied in that that tha polls la a fairly email society * Aa 
Aristotle puts it. In the Seventh Book, it la a society which oaa be takan 
in well In one view* Ton can overlook It* Ton can overlook the houses) It 
is not a city of the extension of Chicago or Los Angelas or Hew fork* They 
didn't know these, they knew only Babylon, but Babylon, Aristotle says, is 
not a city, because iban the ensmy entered Babylon from one aide end c o n que r ed 
the city, the other part didn't know. This wma not a city* A city is scam thing 
which oan well be taken In In one view* There are not the houses merely, but 
the citlaeo body oan be asoeabled and oan do business in the asemdbly* Others 
wise it la too large. Haw whet does this have to do with the particular virtue 
of the polls? A free society, that la the aarwytlon, requires trust* Ten 
do not have Inherited rulers, you elect than* and you would Ilka to know 
shorn you eleot, Therefore you mast know them* Freedom presupposes trust, and 
trust presupposes acquaintance* Therefore the free aodety oust be relatively 
■sail* A city of co u rse cannot be too —all, because otherwise it oanvt 
fulfill Its function, namely to give the possibility of development of all 
h—an faculties. Therefore the alty Is not a village* I suggest tha following 
premia tic distinction between the olty end the villages the village la a 
oannual-qr nbare everybody knows ever yb ody else) the oily la a —Mr shore 
everybody knows an acquaintance of everybody else* If you are supposed to 
elect for office so—one you don't know, but you know people who know him, 
people you know and shorn you oan trust, so that "personal" knowledge la always 
sufficient* '7a ass—e an association that is aooording to nature, as Arie- 
totle saya, and that name that la a aodety that ie In ocofoomlty with a man's 
natural power cf knowing and paring* Tou cannot know human beings as you 
ought to know th— If you elect than to offioe if thay are beyond a certain 
masher, so to speak* Nor oan you In an effective way care for th— if they 
are too many* Now this ooncept of the polls which I stress is tha philosophic 
concept of the polls, and this naans not eiaply derived from the observation 
of the various polal * It la an attaeqrt to link up the polls with the nature 
of man* 

This philosophic concept of the polls, which was developed classically 
by Aristotle, Hied on for a long tins* After it had deoayed, it was always 




restored under favorable oirowta n e ea , la.. there wee • possibility of aitiaa, 
and tha very great oocanpla was la Italy in the late middle agae and early 
modern time* #i«re you had again what they oalled d V-statee and titare olesr- 
leal political philosophy wee reetored la thia reapaot to. ..The free society 
most be nail* Let ua say a repub Hoe n society neat be eaell. Oils vu a Tlae 
which eea very powerful until the federalist Papers. The authors of the Federalist 
Papers were etdll archie lied to relate Aristotle because their opponents. THe 
a tate— rioters. followed Aristotle end said a large republic is li^xossible. 

And they did not only follow Aristotle, because nary of thra nay not have been 
students of Aristotle, but they followed tbs unoontested experience of all 
times and places. All rspifcllcs had been snail societies. The large states 
were monarchies, if not absolute monarchies. That was for example in Mbntes- 
quien, the greatest authority for the Federalist Papers, whose Spirit of Laws 
takas it for granted that republics ere aull societies, Venice for example. 

But if you have a nation like Franoe, it Is naaessarlly a monarchy. This 
country was the firat attanpt to establish a large republic, and this was by 
no means a foregone conclusion that this would succeed. In tha Gettysburg 
Address you find a reminder of the fact, is it then settled that a large federal 
republic is possible? Lincoln didn't say it In these words, he ua*d ouch more 
noble language, but reduced to its substance this Is whet he meant. How long 
did It take until you got a second example of e large federal republic? France, 
the famous attempt, when did it besom successful? In the oo vrsc of the Third 
Republic, late nineteenth oentury. Today it is taken for granted and as for 
the famous example of political liberty la Uontesqulea. namely Orest Britain, 
there are still people who say Orest Britain la not e republic, it is e cons¬ 
titutional monarchy. Althou^i I hews the authority of Churchill against me. 

It sounds to re a bit...to call Britain a constitutional monarchy If you look 
at what is actually going on. But even Montesquieu himself makes sane allusion 
to the fact that Britain la a republic* 

But this notion, that a free society must be e email society, lingers 
an In other ways up to tha present djy* The notion of direct democracy. The 
modem republic is distinguished from the ancient repub lie by the fact tint the 
modem republic is representative and not direct. There were always misgivings 
felt if a representative reptblle or democracy were a genuine democracy. There¬ 
fore the people who insisted an having a direct democracy In co n tradistinction 
to a representative deaoor&cy were in a way continuing the old tradition of 
the polls. You find the problem today In a much moors limited w^r but by no 
■sans uninteresting In the large uzfcan areas where e v a iy one feels ttat there 
is really an op time* eaxlw si as for people actually living together, you 
know, not Just living together in the wider sense where all dtiaens of tha 
United States jan be said to live together. For example, one men at North¬ 
western. who wanted to study the problwo of municipal erase. that It was 
proper- - a lthough he is a very scientific political scientists to refer to Aris¬ 
totle in this respect. On tne other hand It must also be add that aa long 
as tha classical tradition was powerful this particular element, namely that 
tha essential unit was tbs polls, was not always maintained. Tlhen Aristotle 
m a lcee e remark at the beginning of tha Bthiee that the polls or tribe or oily, 
to dedicate one's self to the goodness of the tribe or oily Is higher 
to dedicate one's self to the perfection of the individual. Thu.** Aquinas 
interprets this to mean that tha tribe, the nation, as a larger unit, can tally¬ 
ing more than one citdJMn, is for this reason e higher fora of organization 
than the oily. You can easily see how the political situation In Thomas* tit 
had changed, but thia is a dear deviation from what Aristotle meant. Now this 
ouch for tbs difference bet w een the polls and tbs modem isdt. 
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Per ths oitiwen, to nptat, the equivalent of the eltr la the oountry. 

But what la the equivalent of the ally far the owlem theoretical «*n c ee 
distinguished from the citloen? 1 ladioatod it before, 'hi unit/ c f state 
end society, end this unity of state end sooiaty oasily tramforma itself 
Into the over-all concept of society of which the state or the political 
element is only an organ or a pert. Furthermore, there are too other con¬ 
cepts which are akin to society in this sense, and these are civilization 
or culture, through cur undare tending of country we have a direct access 
to what Aristotle meant by polls. But through our theoretical conception 
of state and society re are pr eve nt e d from understanding what Aristotle nrun, 
by polls, and therefore m analysis of these modern concepts Is iwllspens^ils 
if we want to understand Aristotle, 

Now a faw points whioh I will Just refer to. According to Aristotle the 
city is a society which embraces other ^ jVI —- and subordinate societies, the 
most important of whioh is the family or the household, The city is the most 
comprehensive and the hipest society because it aima at the highest and nest 
comprehensive good at which ary society can aim. That is the thme of the 
polls, This highest good Is happiness, The highest good of the city is the 
same, according to Aristotle, as the highest good of the individual. How the 
oore of happiness is the practice of virtue, and primarily of acral virtue, 

Ie,, a thoroughly moral am may be nil eereble' the groat example was Prianr-* 
but Aristotle Bays that in spite of Ms very great misery be never is a wretch. 
On the other hand, those nanra reed about every day in the newspapers, who have 
expense acoowita, and oars, and all these amenities, they are wretches, because 
they have only the externals of happiness, and they lack completely the oore 
of it, The chief purpose of the oity is then the noble life, anl the chief 
concern of the city must be the virtue of its mentoera. Hence, liberal educ¬ 
ation, because liberal education has the purpose of wn nobis and doers 

of noble deeds. There Is a great variety of opinions as to what constitutes 
harpiness. Aristotle knows that. But Aristotle mnphasiaes that there is no 
serious disagreement on this subject among sufficiently thoughtful people. 

In other words, Aristotle knows that a man who is very sick will believe far 
a certain time, when he is rooowr i ng, that health is the only thing that oounts. 
But a thoughtful man knows that when he Is health? that health is not the only 
tiling that counts. That we can aay is the most important implication of the 
philosophic concept of politics. 

In modern times It oame to be believed that it was wiser to assume that 
happiness does not have a definite meaning for the reason that different men 
and even the same man at different times have an antirely different view of 
what constitutes happiness. That has decisive consequences. If this is true, 
if happdneqtdoe* not hove a definite moaning, or if we aay in the Jargon of 
our times that happiness is something radically subjoetive, happiness can no 
longer be the oomoi good at which nclsty ados, because everyone understands 
something different by happiness, I tow then oan there be a cannon good if the 
highest good is not aoamun? That Is a paradox of modern political thought. 

The answer is this. However different the notice of happiness may be, the 
fundamental conditions of happiness are In all oases the same, Whether I find 
ay happiness in stanp-collooting, or in t±gbt~rope dancing, or in reading 
Plato, I first must be alive. In the second place, I must be free. In other 
words, there must not be someone around who when I want to begin ay tight—rope 
dancing cr ny stamp—collecting soys now you have to feed the cows or something. 
In other word a, freedom, Ang the third condition is that I may pursue happiness, 
whatever I may have meant by happiness. So I arrive at three baeio rigptst the 



right to Ilf*, to liberty, and to the pursuit af happiness. Now w* hove 
a new answer a* to lhat ths purpose of political society Is, not happiness, 
but to guarantee the conditions of happiness. And these conditions of happ¬ 
iness are Identified with certain natural rights. Political society ja Un¬ 
ited to this function, to guarantee the conditions of happiness. It oust not 
be concerned with happiness itself, because if it cere concerned with happ¬ 
iness it would impose on its BOBfocrs one arbitrary notion of happiness, because 
there is no obj active meaning of happiness. Say there Is a fellow who wants 
to collect stamps, and then dsnands that e verybod y else collect stamps, That 
is wholly arbitrary. Lot us take virtue. That Is also arbitrary. Sens people 
like virtue, and others don't, Ihere is a certain verbal confusion. It is 
possible to call the pursuit of en j oym en t by all mashers of society, of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, public happiness. That is what Locks, 
for exanple, called it. But pub lie happiness la not private happiness. And 
ultimately private happiness is what ooonta. Is it not possible to be sbsc^ 
lately miserable in the midst af public happiness, and is it not possible, for 
sane people at least, to be perfectly privately happy, and not neoessarlly 
in a mean way, in a depression, and even In a war? Another point which should 
not be forgotten, If the fmotion of oivil society is to guarantee the oend- 
itions of happiness and not to presets happiness p roper, you still need of 
course virtue to sons extant, but in * very reduced sense. Ion need virtue 
in what can be called a utilitarian sense. In ths manner In which Hobbes, for 
anapls, analysed it. If you want to live together, a certain amount of being 
a good sport is indispensable, bub that of course is not a virtu* in the strict 
sense. The main point ia this. In the modern s c h eme, the puzpoe* of the indi¬ 
vidual, happlnesa, however you understand it, and the purpose of civil society, 
are fundamentally different, because the purpose of oivil sod sty is not hspp^ 
iness. 

Now let us see what the consequences are, Now here w* have a society In 
which everyone is free to pursue happiness as he understands happiness. This 
striving for happiness on the port of the individual is partly cooperative. 

The tight-rope dancer needs anothm* follow to hold up the rope. And it £s 
partly also competitive. The stangxollsctor would Ilka to have more stamps. 
Through the pertly cooperative and pertly competitive striving of each indi¬ 
vidual for happiness as he understands happiness, ■ kind of web is created, 

I try to avoid the vrord relation, That web is what I think we primarily mean 
by society, in aontradlstinotlon to the state, because the state merely 
creates the conditions fer the striving of the Individuals. This creates a 
somewhat paradoxical consequence. TTe see that In one respect ths state is 
superior to society, because only the state has a function, a purpose, which 
In universally valid. This la objective, because ths conditions of happiness 
are assumed to be the same for all. Society cm the other hand ia inferior to 
the state because the aim of the individual Is necessarily subjective. But 
on the other hand, what the state doe*, to secure ths conditions at happiness, 
la to secure mere mean*. No one oould be satisfied with mare means, whereas 
society, or tbs individuals composing society, are concerned with ends. Prom 
one point of view, the state is stgMrlor to society) from another point of 
view, the opposite is true. One oan also say that in this scheme the public 
and the ocnoon, the state, taking oare of ti e conditions of happiness, la in 
the service of the private, because happiness is essentially private and izxW 
lvldual, whatever that private may be. In other words, the highest ultimate 
purpose of the individual is merely private. This state of affairs, an uneasy 
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balance betnecn state and society, compels one to transcend tbs sphere 
In which both state and society exist somehow as Integral parts* And this 
leads to the concept of culture or civilisation. 

One mere point* If we want to understand the ultimate motive of the 
distinction between state and society as we know It now we have to consider 
the relation of civil society and happiness. And here there is a radical 
difference between Aristotle and the modern view, a view whiah emerged In the 
seventeenth century* Now the interesting thing is that Aristotle In a way 
knew this modern view* Or rather we should say ha knew a view which fore¬ 
shadowed It and he rejected it* I will read to you a passage, or is there 
someone here who is trained in reciting? In the Third Book of the Politics* 
1280a25 following, Barker translation, pages H8-U9, Aristotle discusses the 
following, the ends for whioh men came together in order to font a civil 
society, and says if property were the end for whioh men came together and 
formed an association--Cho said that property was the end? Locke* How do 
you soe the connection between Locke, property, and what I haws said before? 
Property Is the means to happiness* Property is not happiness, though it might 
seen so to misers and such people* But for most people p rope r t y or wealth Is 
a means to help than pursuo stamp-collecting or whatevo*, "If property were 
the end for ihioh men came together, ms's share of authority would be prop¬ 
ortionate to their share of property* But the end cf living is not mare 
life* It is, rather, a good quality of life* If mere life were the end, 
there might be a city of slaves or a city of brutes* But in the world as we 
know it this is impossible, because the slave and the brute do not share true 
happiness. Similarly it Is not the end of the city to provide an alliance for 
mutual defence against all injuries, cr to promote mutual exchange and economic 
intercourse. If thnt had been the end, the Etruscans and the Carthaginians, 
who are united by such bonds of economic Intercourse, would be la the position 
of belonging to a single city and the same would be true of all people who have 
commercial treaties with one another* In these cities that have only eoanoetio 
ties, neither party concerns itself to provide a proper quality of character 
among the mashers of the other* Neither asks that all who are included In the 
scope of the treaty shall be free from Injustice and from ary farm of vioe. 

And neither goes beyond the aim of preventing its own members from committing 
Injustice against the members of the other* But it in the cardinal issue of 
goodness and badness In the life of tho polls which always congee the attention 
of ary polio that concerns itself to eeoure a system of good laws well obeyed* 

The conclusion which clearer follows is that ary polls whioh truly deserves 
the name must devote itself to the end of promoting goodness or virtue* Others 
wi.se, a political association sinks Into a mere alliance* otherwise, too, 
law beocmee a mere covenant or, in the phrase of the Sophist Iyoophron, r a 
guarantor of man's rights against one another,' Instead of being, aa It should 
be, something capable to make the mashers of the polls good and just," 

Do you recognize something of the modern notion that developed In the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries? No concern with virtue, only a concern with 
safety or exchange. The political society is not oonoemed with virtue. That, 
one can say, is the typical thesis of liberalism in modern times* It lad to a 
high degree of freedom, because of a great relaxation of the demands on indi¬ 
viduals. But it also tended to blur the distinction between liberty and license 
which was crucial to all former thought* That the ancients knew this possibility 
of an association limited only to the conditions of happiness la of course known 
to every reader of the Republic . The first city described there, the so-called 
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■city of pig*,* 1* * sodsty rtriotJy limited to soonowlo exchange, and 
in no wqr concerned with the promotion of virtue. It la important to know 
the difference between the nodsrn view ant the olasaloal view familiar to 
Aristotle, Before I take that op I would like to know If I hove aad* egreelf 
clear op to this point. The point* which I recard ae crucial are theee, First, 
the correspondence at oar notion of the country to the Greek notion af the 
poll*. That I would say is nrw s c ientific, pro-philosophlo. The ordinary 
citlsen oan understand that. And on the theoretical level, the fact that the 
distinction between state and society has superseded the oonoept of the polls 
and that the precise difference be tw een state and society on the one hand and 
polls on the other la the relation of both items to happiness. Are there ary 
questions? Tea, Mr, Saltier, 

Qt I feel that the main problem in understanding this is to try to understand 
why such exceedingly thoughtful men aa the philosophers at the beginning of 
modern times had to raj sot the notion of happiness meaning moral virtue and 
thought that happiness is radically subjective. That la, to prove that because 
men bad entirely different views of lhat constitutes happiness it Is radleally 
subjective aeens clearly not to answer them. 

At That la quite right. One oould say that if one looked at the beginning, 
for exm^ls, say, at Hobbes, Hobbes would not say that hsppdness is merely 
subjective. He expressed it very clearly, especially In his early writing 
the Elements of Lam, There he has a definition of happiness. He ocerpares 
the Human passions to a race. For example, to fall Is to lams. Sadness naans 
wa are falling behind, and that la something to be said about. To forsake 
the race la to lie. This comparison is Introduced by the remark that human 
Ufa osn be compared to a race and this race must be supposed to have no other 
end or garland except being foremost, Hobbes bad this definite notion of feli¬ 
city, For Hdbbee happiness is dbjeotlvm,,sqr what Achilles said In the Ill tad, 
always to be first and to be siyerlor to the others. In Looks this thing is 
a bit mere ambiguous. 

Let ms read to you a clear passage about the subject. That is from Kant, The 
Fundmnantal Principles of the Hetaptarmloa of Horala , And that goes through” 
the other works of Kant as well, *Ir it were only equally easy to give a 
definite conception of happiness, the Imperatives of nrudehoe mould oorvespond 
exactly to those of riclll and would Ukswlse by analytical," I don't have 
to explain this to you now, "Unfortunately the notion at happiness Is so 
indefinite that although eve r y man wishes to attain It, yet he never oan say 
definitely and consistently what it Is that he really wlrfies and wills. The 
reason for this is that all the elements which belong to the notion of happ¬ 
iness are altogether empirical, that Is they must bo borrowed from experience, 
Nevertheless the Idea of happiness requires an absolute whole, a m a xi m um of 
welfare. In all conceivable olrousatances. Now it is Impossible that the moat 
clear-sighted and at the same time most powerful being supposed finite should 
frame far himself a definite conception of ifiat ha really wills in this, namely, 
in this oonceptlon of happiness. Does he will riches? How muoh anxiety, envy, 
mad snares migit ha not thereby draw upon his soul. Does he will knowledge 
and dlsoerraaant? Perhaps it might prove to be only an eye so muoh the sharper 
to show him the more fearfully the evils now concealed from him that cannot 
be avoided, or to impose more wants on his desire which al r e a dy gave him con¬ 
cern enough* Would he have a long life? Mho guarantees to him that It would 
not be a long misery? Would he have at least health? How often has uneasiness 





of the body restrained from excesses into which perfect health would hare 
allowed one to fall* In short, ha la unable an my prindnle to determine 
with certainty what would make Mm truly hapjy, because to do so ha would 
have to be omniscient. Therefore happiness mist be disregarded in the fund¬ 
amental reflections on morality and also of politics. And in political teach¬ 
ing the object is not happiness but the fundamental right of freedom.",.,I 
have to use a convenient formula which Is relativeJy intelligible...I have 
to try to see what we most abstract from...if we went to understand. 

Qs .."here could one go to get the most convenient statment, would he go to 
Hobbes, or to 'dachiavelll, or to Descartes? 

At Originally I believed that Hobbes would be the most convenient ...Hobbes 
was the first to say that he wuld break altogether***But after I thought about 
it I saw that one must go to llachlavelli who is less noisy, but ha raised his 
claim as strongly as Hobbes only In a more subdued manner* 

Qs It seems to ms that a further objection might ba raised bere*.*It could 
be said that however good it might be to have a polls, this is not a possible 
situation any mors. It Is not possible to have a state snail enough for e wry 
one to get to know everyone* 

A: ...If someone would say that a polls is altogether Impossible under these 
conditions in whloh we live...We are not concerne d with what ia possible now, 
but with what is desirable in itself* The vary feet that a polls ia impossible 
now under our conditions might only mean that we poor wretches live under very 
unfavorable conditions*• .The theoretical problen concerns not ifcat la possible 
in these conditions, not the aoooenodations, the adaptations, the oonjprosd.se, 
but what is in itself most desirable*..Someone oould say I don’t see diy the 
damend that the end of civil society la virtue requires a polls* *.T7hat we oall 
an aristocracy la in fact an oligarchy* Aristocracy means the rule of virtuous 
men. But how does this work In practice? T7e have an assembly of all maahera 
of the city and we say that only the virtuous will have full oitisen rights..• 
lew do you recognise virtue? That requires a sharp syw* And net everyone has 
a sharp eye. Hear the practical teat was this .Old wea lt h... That oan be estab¬ 
lished, how much properly the family has and slnos ifcsn th«y have it* But 
you must also say there are black sheep. Therefore what ia reasonably sure 
is old wealth* Whether you will have tbs rule of virtue is still another ques¬ 
tion. But still, in the primary consideration, one must have clarity about 
what one ought to demand. For every sensible man the neoesslty for compro¬ 
mise goes without saying. But one cannot make Inte llig ent ooetpremise if one 
does not know in the first place what he wants...Therefore these considerations 
or* not irrelevant. And, by the way, they have my g reat preetioal ooneequenoeo. 
lie do not necessarily think today when we speak about political matters*•• 

(End of Side I) 

...and that the political arrangements so to speak are only means which would 
be most favorable to that kind of education. Education on the other hand pri¬ 
marily meant for Aristotle always formation of character, not skills aid not 
knowledge* That is also important* Sane people needed Sputnik to see that 
certain notions of education which have boooma powerful In this country might 
not be quite in order* A very cinple analysis whloh I id 11 not do for you of 
these notions of education would show how In fact they acne from a certain 
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ration of democracy, Ton aw hen closely certain practical things, education, 
are Unites up with the political. The Aristotelian-Platonic conception was 
that ths BMt Important thing waa virtue, and therefore the right kind of 
order 1> an aristocrat, surely lad to a more Intelligent vise of education* 

That was the truth of the old praotloal wisdom, you most translate these univ¬ 
ersal statements into tanas of your own aotiona(cr only wishes ?) in order to 
see what they mean* Isa? 

Q, How did Aristotle think about the relationship between the cities? How 
did Aristotle think of the relationship between the polaie in Greek society? 

At Strictly speaking, while the term sovereignty did not exist, but it t ms 
understood that every polls had its own magistracy, ita om laars, and ita om 
politics. It would be eelf-detandnad• That was understood. How the question 
was, and Ari a to tie doesn't go into the question of speolflo policies, that be 
does not do, and surely not Into the question of foreiffi policy. That itself 
la very Interesting, that Aristotle was aa tough and as level-headed as, say, 

Machiavelli. But whan you apeak of foreign policy, you find alaoet nothing 
like that* That is not because ha was not aware of that, A nan who had heard 
of the Pelopponeeiaa War would know bow important foreign policy is. But that 
has to do with a radical principle of morality. Just as for the Individual 
everything depends ultimately on what ia within his responsibility, the amns 
la true of the polls. If I may use terms now filllar, the good individual 
suet be lmor-di rooted. The same is true of Ihe polls. Let us make oar polls 
as good as possible. Adorn the Sparta which you have received. Then of course 
that follows, as someone has said, aa the ni(£it the day, that if you are not 
true to youreelf, you will also be true to others. But you have much lass 
obligation to outsiders than to your cam people. That was clear. That was 
understood. This was of course up with the question of Greek and Barb¬ 

arian, Thsre waa surely a feeling of unity among the Greeks because of a 
unity of language, because of the unity of their cult, end also memories which 
separate than off firm the barbarians. Aristotle was opposed to the mixture 
of Greeks and barbarians which Alexander the Great began. Again it is not 
enough to become morally indignant, althoufji one should also become morally 
indignant is the proper place. But first one must unders ta nd. And the prin¬ 
ciple I believe la discernible. If by spreading you yourself get thinner, 
then you shouldn't spread. Do you see whet I noma? That was, I think, the 
point, that Greeoe was not sufficiently unbarb aria. The Greeks knew that they 
cane from barbarians themselves, Thucydides History, Book One, gives that 
very beautifully, and also Euripides in soma or his tragedies. The Greeks had 
barely o verc ome barbarism—thqy hadn't really overcome It, the Pelopponealan 
TTsr showed the terrible barbarian of the (breaks, as the intelligent Greeks saw. 
Hoar that they should even spread it thinner Instead of concentrating did not 
suggest Itself es wise policy to Aristotle, Still Alexander may have been right 
from a simple political point of view. Greeoe was no longer strong enough to 
nta< n equilibrium, but that is of course not quite true, because Persia 
wee a walk-over for the Greeks, Xenophon and his tan thousand troops. There 
was nothing to fear from Persia any more. But (kreece waa no longer strong 
enough to defend itself against the Greek barbarians of the north, Alexander 
and hie Macedonians. Alexander could write the ticket, Aristotle oould only 
advise, Tb look at this always from a so-called world-historical point of 
▼lew, you know, tha great benefits we owe to Alexander's conquest of the East, 
that in this way the Orient became Hallsnlsad, and this hed very great advantage! 
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that is not the element of a fair judgment, because Alexander couldn’t 
know of that* -.bat he knew was only what he did* That this would lead to 
the faot that there would be Greek philosophical schools -very far in the 
East, in Horthem India and in Eastern Persia, trtiich would be perhaps the 
only hones of learning in later tinea when barbarian would have overrun the 
' eat, who oould know that? That is what a philosopher of history in retro¬ 
spect can say* but that never can enter a fair political Jud&nent, There you 
can only judge on the basis of what you really know. One simply can't say 
what would have happened had Alaxandw obeyed Aristotle. No one can say that. 

Qt it seems to me that Aristotle's view of education and virtue and everything 
could lead to in a sense to a totalitarian! an, you might something similar 
to Calvinist Geneva, or something like that, because everyone is supposed to 
be virtuous. TJho defines virtue? 

Ai It has oft n been said that the polls was totalitarian. Ons can say that 
is true. In ether words there was no province at human activity which was regard¬ 
ed as exanpt from supervision by the polls. %at was the situation. The tragedy 
and the comedy were performances by the polls. The famous statues of F frl d ia a 
were made at expense at the polls. In temples and other buildings belonging to 
the polls. Everything was in this sense an affair of the polls. The difference 
which is here only is perhaps one could say of no practical importance. Indi¬ 
rectly, yes, but not directly. That what Aristotle implies, that there Is one 
and only one human activity which essentially’ transcends the polls, and that is 
thinking, philosophy* That was the only thing. Surely that was their position, 
there was no question. But this is a surd, totalltarlardan, where we usually 
don't make a distinction. There an people who say, for example, JesrWacques 
Rousseau was a totalitarian, TThat does that meon7 m the present day sense 
hs was am anti-totalitarlan as Aristotle, beeanae today totalitarianism does 
not mean the totalitarianism of a society, but the totalitarianism of government. 
That is an antirely dlffarent proposition. Rousseau would never have said that 
the government has such unlimited power as Hitler and Khrusohev plained or olaim. 
Mover. That power belongs to the society at large, to the people* Incidentally, 
regarding this point, you must not forgot that according to the well—known view 
of people who are now called liberals, the asms is true. There are the limits 
of the power of the majority, according to that doctrine. Sure, tte Constitution. 
But the Constitution is changeable. By a sufficiently large majority all these 
amendnsnts can be taken away. The whole modern doctrine of sovereignty—what is 
the statement about the British Parliament, it can do s v sa y th ing except make a 
man a female. That does It mean? There is nothing liiich Is in principle exempt 
from legislation. That 1s not so simple. Tbtalitarlanlma has a very clear 
meaning if you say that a government that is in no way subject to popular cont¬ 
rol, can do literally what it pleases, not only not subjeot to popular control 
but there cannot be a guarantee, there cannot even be a presumption that the 
governors are superior in wisdom and virtue. A guarantee 1s very hard to get 
for that, but there is not even a presumption th* they will be virtuous and 
nlse, there is absolutely nothing that can stop then. There is no Independent 
Judiciary and all those other things. That is I think the precise meaning of 
totalitarianism. But if you take as the standard of totalitarianism and liberal— 
lan, say of Adam Smith, or what is thought to be the view of Adam Smith, then 
of course it is totalitarian. In Aristotle t are is of course no sanctity of 
property. It doesn’t exist. If the accumulation of property in certain 
creates a danger for political society, there is no question far Aristotle that 
the state can Interfere, by confiscatory taxes and what aver it may be, or 
simply by making a ceiling to the properly which an individual nay own. In 



every political situation, quite legitimately, at least in modern times, there 
are developed certain general concepts, as, for example, the concept.of total¬ 
itarian!® today. For our orientation now it la sufficient. But once you 
treat these not aa provisional concepts, but as universally valid, then you 
get into troubles. More reflection is needed about that. The most popular 
distinction today would be that between conservatives and liberals. Far prac¬ 
tical purposes it is relatively easy to say what in present^iay America makes 
a man a conservative cr a liberal. But that would not have made him a cons¬ 
ervative or a liberal thirty years ago, or maybe thirty years from now, or 
in another country. One must not absolutize the patently ephemeral. The 
sIhuIb protection against that is to have a one knowledge of other ways of 
thinking, in other times, and in other countries. Yes? 

Qi Do you want to connect, or would you oonneot what you call the modem 
doctrine with the development of modem economics and capitalism? 

At First I would like to make clear one point on which I touched, I said 
there is a certain Aristotelian view of the end of society end that is what 
gives meaning to the concept of the polls. And then there is a modern view 
of civil society which fpee together with another understanding of happiness 
that becomes clear through the distinction between state and society* Now 
this modem view we have seen, of people like Hobbes and Looks and also others, 
reminds of a view with which Aristotle was familiar, you know, that the only 
function of society was to make possible the exchange between individuals, 

TThen he speaks of it in the passage I read to you, he mentions an individual, 
Iyoophron, ^nd he calls him the Sophist lyoophron. Let us call. Just for 
convenience sake, the ancient position which seems to foreshadow that modem 
position, the Sophistic position, without ary value Judgments, And that is 
a very long question, idiat is s Sophist, But that you find In every textbook, 
that aortal n individuals called the Sophists wore much oloser to the modem 
liberal notion than Plato and Aristotle, There was a man, a classical scholar, 
Havelock, who wrote a book about the liberal temper in Greek philosophy, in 
rt ich he tried to show that praotloally the view of present day American lil>» 
erels were all there, when these terrible fellows, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
came and crushed it. 

Mew I would like to make this clear, for a better understanding of the 
whole issue. How the first point, Aristotle s^ys that happiness is the end 
of the oily* Hhat do the moderns say? They deny it. "hat do the so-called 
Sophists say? Is happiness the and of the city? You mist have read the First 
Book of the Republic, or Plato*e Gorglaa, or similar statements where you have 
some notio n*~ or the Protagoras . T would a sy that here they are in agreement, 
Happiaeee is not the end jT the city. It is restrained...The next point, 
'iappiness objective, on various levels, Aristotle cannot so easily reduce it 
to a Jimple farnila. He gives a very strict formula far happiness. But than 
he has also a looser notion, idiich he develops In the Rhetorlo. And by the 
way it Is a real pleasure to read that, and to show you that human nature does 
not change, whan you look at the omswration of the elements of happiness. 
Friends, children. But I don* t want to go into that. But happiness is ottf act¬ 
ive. That is here the situation? The moderns fundamentally say no. The Soph¬ 
ists say yes. Happiness is objective. In other words, if someone thinks happ¬ 
iness consists in stanp-oo llecting, he is a fool. If someone thinks happiness 
consists in being the ruler of a tyrannical city, that is something. The third 
item. The purpose of the oity, cr the end of the city, is all-comprehensive. 
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That is what you meant by totalitarian. But I tried to a^void that. The 
modems say, no, limited. Dven Hobbes says that, by the way. For Hobbes... 
comprehensive...only derivative. Because there is no way of drawing a legal 
line between what the aovereifpi may car may not do. But in itself it is limited. 
The Sophists say yes. This was rnu±>er three. Ihxnfcer four. These formulas 
which I use are of course perfectly idiotic, I mean the letters I use, and 
I can only hope that you don't copy only the letters. The fourth item. Dis¬ 
harmony, in Aristotle, between private vice and public interest. If you are a 
vidLous man you are as such not only a disgrace to your society, but you do 
damage to it. The Sophists say yea, but only they think of the other side. 

They take the aide of private vice. But in the thesis they agree. Where are 
the modems? In the clear case, they deny that. Mondavi 11a, private vice, 
public benefits, is not only the view of one individual. Are you disturb ad 
at something? ".hat I say or what? And new I come to the last point. Aris¬ 
totle teaches, we will take that up later, that the polls is by nature. Let 
me state it as fellows. There is a natural order of society. The Sophists 
say no, because the polls is against nature. These modem people, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century say, yee, there is a natural order. So, 
there is the schema. If you look at it you see that the agreement, the formal 
agreement, between Aristotle and the Sophists is wiagjngly great. The disagree¬ 
ment between the modems on the one hand, and Aristotle and the so-called Soph¬ 
ists, is much profounder. There is only one point where Aristotle and these 
modems agree, in their assertion that there is a natural order of society. 

But they mean something very different by that. The natural order of society 
is according to Aristotle the good polls, not only the polls but a uaH-cons- 
tructad polls, which fulfills its function. According to this modem view 
the order of society must be the system ctf natural passions ihioh, without 
any restraint to speak of, produce a harmony. The economic system is of course 
a classic example of that, in tbs old liberal sense. This what I gave you is 
much more an answer than a way to articulate the question, and perhaps we try 
later on, when we are more advanced, to elaborate these points. But someone 
wanted to bring up a point. Toe? 

Qi I was wondering if you would clarify what you mean by modem. You have 
been using as illustrations primarily seventeenth century men. 

At Also sixteenth century. 

Qt Well then I question some of the categories, if you include the eighteenth 
century, because I don't knew you would fit in— 

At Give me an example, and I will see. 

Qt The strains ctf the radical anl±£rtennaut« People like Saint-Just, Robes¬ 
pierre, who emphasise, in fact, the validity and the propriety of the state 
to, and not only to, a reign of virtue is what I'm getting at. 

At In other words, that is a special interpretation of Rousseau. But Rousseau 
is really the one whose work constitutes the break with ih at I call the first 
wave of modernity. All such statements need footnotes to be tn», yet they 
are nevertheless necessary if one wants to have aany clarity. In the first 
stage, which begins with HachiavelH, and which ends in Rousseau, because Rou¬ 
sseau both participated in it and roaoted against it, one oan say the attempt 
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was made to find a substitute for virtue in some passion, which aver it might 
be, se3f-preservation or desire for property or anything of this kind. Rousseau 
as I say both accepted—self-preservation is the basis of his political doctrine— 
and yet he breaks wi th that. That is not ray fault. I don't even say that is 
the fault c£ Rousseau. It was an. 3 tteopt to solve the political problem on 
that, s«y, Hobbean basis, after Rousseau ha v alitjd thut the Hobbe»>Locke 
answer is radically insufficient. That would lead r», however, too far. Biese 
things need qualification at al 1 ooints, I grant you that. That I wanted to 
make clear is only that we must not, when we read such a passage as this 
one about the ancient school which said tint the function of the polls is to 
protect property or to make possible the exchange of goods and services, and 
prevent bodily ham and this kind of thing, to believe that this is identical 
with the sinrl lar doctrine of modern times. There are profound differences. 

If I were merely concerned with formal impeccability, so that I wouldn't need 
footnotes, I could have said something v er y simple. That this doctrine which 
Aristotle sketches there, and of which we know a bit from other sources, is 
distinguished from Hobbes and Locke and of course Rousseau by the very simple 
fact that Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau admit a natural right, and these so-called 
Sophists denied that the e is a natural right. But that is in a way even less 
intelligible than what I said. Ons would have to develop that. Do you under¬ 
stand this statement in itself? Hobbes, Locks, Rousseau gave their doctrines 
on the assumption that there is ons fundamental natural right which as such 
supplies the standard far judging ary civil institution or laws, That ia the 
right of self-preservation of the individual. Hie difference between Rousseau 
and Bobbes-Locke can be stated very simply, because he stated it v e ry clearly, 
Hobbes and Locke assumed that the transition from the primary motive for asso¬ 
ciation, self -preservation, to civil society is wholly unproblematic, Ie., 
any shread, enlightened self-interest tells you that if you want to survive 
you have to live in society ifcere there are policemen and penitentiaries and 
gallcwrs and all the other means cf happiness, I mean surely they are means 
of happiness of the potential victim that the murderers are hanged. That 
was the view in former times. Enlightened self-interest is the link between 
self-preservation and civic virtue. That was what Hobbes and Looks said, 

Rousseau said that enlightened self-interest is not enou^i. Enlightened self- 
interest doesn't make you a genuine citizen. That you enter society for the 
sake of self-preservation must in a way be forgotten by you, if you are to be 
a good oitlsen. That is the pared coy of civil society according to Rousseau. 

That Is what Rousseau meant by virtue. Virtue, while ultimately derivative 
from self-preservation, is in another sense in opposition. The simple proof 
is thisi civil society cannot exist if it cannot defend itself. That means 
amiss. That means willin.jiesa to the supreme sacrifice. Them Hobbes ia 
in great taoxhles, I entered civil society in order to protect ay life and 
now civil society asks ms to go to foxholes. Is not that a self-contradiction? 

The simple solution would be of coarse the abolition of war, Hobbes has no 
real solution. But the direction of his thought is revealed by this beautiful 
remark, a description of a war, in a battle, and I think that is unrivalled in 
the idiols history of descriptions of battles. If there is a war there is a 
running^eway of both sides. But if they do it only out of fear, not of 
treasure, than it is dishonourable Indeed, but he is not unjust. i7hy? 3ocause 
the principle of justice is self-preservation, Xou cannot of course have an 
army on that basis. Incidentally a similar difficulty arises in regard to 
capital punishment, because you enter civil society on the ccnditLon that your 
life be protected. Mow the law takas away your life. That was the hawk. »jxy 



Beccaria, an Italian criminal la wy er at the end of the sixteenth century 
an this Hobbean basis donanded the abolition of capital puniahmant, Because 
that is against the social contract. It is a genuine difficulty for Hobbes. 

'tow Rousseau took care of this by simply saying that with the entry into eivil 
society a complete reversal takes place, a complete change. nils civil society 
is rooted in self-preservation. It is also in a way opposed to self-preservation 
Some people would call this a dialeotloal relation. That is the difference 
between Rousseau and liobbee-Locks, Therefore virtue, a great word for Rousseau, 
and still more for these savages, the axeoatore, in SainWust and Robespierre. 

Qt It seems new that you are making fun of or criticizing Hobbes and Locke, 
and a while ago you were saying we couldn't consider whether Aristotle is prac¬ 
tical for the moment, but thatfc we should read him for a theoretical acoount 
of what we would like if we could have it. 

At I believe that iiobbea' and Locke'S doctrine, ae stated by them, are unten¬ 
able. VThether toy reasons are good or bad would have to be examined... 

Qt There are two possibilities, one, that they don't provide for happiness, 
and two that they don't work in ary case...in a practical situation. It would 
seen to me tint either of those would be a reason fee saying that they are 
untenable. 

At ...that would be a secondary natter...What I have in mind is do thy give 
us precisely for the best case that we could in reason expect a sufficiently 
dear and definite guidance. It is much more visible in Hobbes, far he had 
this unusuaL frankness. He shocks everyone. And Locke was a much more caut¬ 
ious man, 

Qi So you're saying that Iiobbes* and Locke's system is inadequate because 
it doesn't show the way to the good life as Aristotle did; it only provides 
an anpty framework. 

At A minimum framework. Ho one oould say that self-preservation is negative. 
Very schcmmtioally, Aristotle eaya this, in the Polltioa somewhere, society 
comes into being for the sake of mere life. But it is, after it has ccme into 
being, the good life. The good life is tbs guiding orientation. How if you 
delete that and say mare self-preservation, and tbs motive is very Interesting. 
The motive w-a this. So If-preservation is something which practically all 
pocrple desire. So you can count an it. The good life is not something which 
all people desire, because not all men are really concerned with the good life. 
Therefore, if you build an this foundation, you build on a solid ground, lew 
but solid. Ho, that formulation I learned from Churchill, That explains alan 
the terrific success It had, bemuse you could do something with it, in very 
large areas. But the trouble Is it doesn't provide for virtue, 

Qt I would agree that that is altogether true of Hobbes* But in Locke and 
Hums the presumption is that their low but solid state, which preserves life 
and property, provide the means, perhaps undefined, to the good life also. 

In other words the highest objective in Hume and Locke la not Just survival, 
but it is in Hobbes, I grant. 

At I would say I don't think the difference b e twee n Hums and Locke and Hobbes 
is really fundamental. But that is purely an historical question, and we don't 



have to go into that* The main point you Mice, if we provide for the aolid 
means far any good life, and leave the good life undetermined, that is exactly 
what I moazrt before* Happiness remains subjective, Yte have today for «xao- 
pla this* Ho society has ever been so wealthy as the affluent society* Is 
tne affluent eooiety clearer about the use to vhlch it is put, that is a very 
moot question* And I think that is reflected in our academic sphere, in the 
sciences, both natural and social, which are means for increasing almost infi¬ 
nitely human power and also human wealth, and are unable to tell us anything 
about the proper use* That is subjective* It seems to me that while men 
Locke and Hume were very far from this value-free position, they prepared it 
in a way* It seems impossible to build on thlsj it is too small* At first 
it seans extremely promising* Why these comp laxities about human excellence 
and the subtleties there? And you also must not forget another point* These 
men -were all opponents of something ft. ich at that time was extremely powerful, 
and that is the real practical meaning ctf self-preservation* Ifew That is the 
practical alternative, I mean on the massive political everyday larval, to self- 
preservation? Hobbes again is most outspoken and clear, but once you have seen 
it in Hobbes, you can also see it in others* Hobbes also calls the principle 
the fear of violent death* Tie says that death is feared by man as the great* 

03 1 and highest evil* The same Hobbes denied that there Is s highest good* 

That is interesting, isn't it? Since you ultimately take your bearings by 
the highest, if there is no highest good you will naturally take your bearings 
by the hipest evil* And this negativity ctf orientation is very clear in 
Locke, Away from pain. That is much more powerful than toward pleasure. 

That is the teaching In the EBsey Concerning Human Understanding . But what 
is the alternative to the fear or violent cieath7 Hobbes says' it in the Leviathan, 
where anyone can read it, the fear of the powers invisible. That is a very 
delicate expression* He means a fear of God, of angels, of devils, fear of 
hell* It was a daily experience that people were willing to face death and 
torture like nothing because they were sure It was their religious duty* That 
led to anarchy, to religious war, to persecution, and to all the other famous 
evils, especially in the sixteenth and sevetotenth centuries, and in all coun¬ 
tries more or lass* How could ryou got rid of that? That was the problem* 

Sow can you get peace, security, stable secular go V er mont , which guarantees 
the peace of each? If everyone is compelled to act on the principle, fear of 
violent death, or, positively stated, the desire of self-preservation, this 
is the basis of the whole social fabric* In the case of Locke, there is this 
point to be considered. In England the controversy took on gradually the form 
of the opposition between the Tbriee and the Whigs, the Tbriss who were fund¬ 
amentally in favor of ttao anoian regime, of the Stuarts, took then a i«n e 
time, you know, to swallow the Hanoverians, What was the symbol of the Whigs, 
at least aooording to Macaulay's very imaginative and vigorous presentation? 

Hot simp ly the chapel, but the Bazik of England* Who was one of the oo-founders 
at the Bank of England? John Locks* So in other words the practical m m m ing 
of self-preservation is property, I have said on occasion that property is 
seT-preservation th* has taken on flesh* Hot the thin thing, mare life, but 
to live well. That was the great struggle of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which had ended in the eighteenth century, until a rebellion against 
that started* That is a most interesting aide of Rousseau's work* Not tha 
terrors of the French Revolution were determining, but Rousseau, Rousseau's 
key point is this from the vary boginning. The ancient political thinkers 
speak all the time of virtue and education, and the moderns speak of nothing 
but trade and finance* That was originally the issue. The whole thing is 
divided among many thinkers. Hobbes plays a groat role, and Locke, and Loans, 
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and also ouoh worthies aa Uandevllls and of course Aden Srrith, and quite a fear 
lesser an, and Ilantesquieu* It la hard to find a formula itiich would be exactly 
true of every one of these leading penman. But it la nevertheless true that 
there is a kind of kinship which shows the true situation of this century* 
Rousseau's rebellion against this lowering of the standards* and ohat was taken 
up in all ooun tries* But the no at famous men to stand on the shoulders of 
Rousseau were the great German philosophers, especially Kant and Hegel, who 
tried to develop an order which would be a synthesis. If I may use tills favo¬ 
rite term of Hegel, of the polls and the seventeenth-eighteenth century state, 
and would surpass both in true freedom and in virtue. One would have to take 
this very seriously, of course* Whether it is Justified is another matter* 

Qi And liarx too? 

At By the way liarx is in these respects a pupil of the ancients. But Marx 
is distinguished from the o las si as in the first place by one vary massive thing* 
Ihare is no polls in Uarx* liarx believes you can have the Just and virtuous 
society only in a single society embracing all man, not a polls* And secondly, 
no coercion* There was full agrement between the a lassies and the thinkers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, including by the way Kant and 
Hegel, that the state. If I may use tills term, that the state is a coercive 
society* If this is hard to understand, think of gallows. You must have seen 
such Instruments from time to time* Wo society possible without gallows or 
some such thing* That was the cannon opinion of all serious thinkers. Marx 
Is the first important thinker who said, no, it is possible* Differently stated, 
no, I will taka it up another tine* It has to do with the question, is a truly 
rational society possible? If a truly rational eoolety is a society in which 
each menbor is rational, in fact, then you don't need ooercion. Everyone will 
do the right thing without coercion* Hi an you can have a classless society. 

But the tacit premise of the pro-Uandan thinkers, ancient and modem, wee 
tiiere will always be irrational people, and therefore there will a hoys be 
need for ooercion* But even in this respect there is an interesting difference 
between the ancients and the moderns, which I will take up in a sasewhat diff¬ 
erent context* Rabbi T’elsa? 

Qj Gould you explain more clearly the modern natural order of society? 

At The invisible hand, a mechanism which loads to happiness of society* And 
the only thing which gsvernmenta should do is to keep their hands off* That 
is the natural order* If everyone is concerned with buying oheap and selling 
dear and similar tilings, and acta on that, that is the most Important condition 
for a flourishing society. That presupposes something. You must have a govern¬ 
ment for the marginal cases* There are always people who ferge checks, and 
this kind of thing* But that is relatively trivial* The substance of the 
society is possible without ary ooercion* That is already long before Liarx* 

Uarx only drew the conclusion that Thy ask even the checks, the false checks, 
the embezzlers, and the murderers. That is ultimately not because thqy are 
by nature corrupt fellows or defective. That doesn't exist* They are the vic¬ 
tims of a bad ordar of society* IT we hove the perfectly rational order, these 
people would be usefully employed. There would be no frustration or whatever 
people might say todayo 

Qi '.Then you refer r ed to a aystaa of passions without restraint, were you referring 
to avarice? 



At 3ure. Hot all the paasione. I seen one must use ootanon a«nse, The greet 
ilsco va r y was the virtue of avarioe. That was in Rouseeaa. Sven Bdnuod 
Burke, t*io is so close in his principles to Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
accepted this great principle of luchre, as he called it, from Adam Smith, 
without any reservations. That is new. But it is not United to that, because 
the statement which I quoted to you sons tine ago about Snt<i doctrine regard¬ 
ing lying. The natural right cf freedom as Kant understands it implies the 
right to lie. The right to lie Is parallel to the right to unlimited acquisition 
and that one may use nhst one has acquired as one sees fit without aqy consider¬ 
ation fer other people. That is strictly parallel. Tea? 

Qt Doesn't the invisible hand give the moderns an objective view at happiness? 

At A public happiness, yes. 

Qi I still don't understand why you put them In the no category on objoetive 

happiness. 

At I am a bit tired and ean't think well. Hhat does this mean? Vfhat does 
this capitalists' principle, aa it is sooetimes called, mean? It means of 
course look at any advertisements, or TV or a newspaper, That is the principle 
underlying the advertisement? The abjective good of the merchandise produced 
for tie individuals who are to biy it, the satisfaction of the natural needs, 
no. Heeds are created by advertising. The indefiniteness of happiness is 
implied in that. The public happiness in the sense that the society should 
be affluent, and should be stable and all this kind of tilings, that is admitted. 
But that is only a means. The real thing is the private happiness. By the 
way that is in tores ting regarding Liarx, because that was brought up. Marx of 
oourse asserts, by iapliaatian, that private happiness aid public happiness 
coincide necessarily An the good society. Io«, In a Cceaamlst society I am 
happy by being fully oollectivised. That is clear* That is the thesis. 

Seme people believed that until they coins across Freud who told than that this 
1s not necessarily true. There is really a problem of private happiness in 
spite of public happiness. Present day social science, surely in the oase of 
Harold Lnsswoll, tries to reconcile these two things by a aanbiaation of Marx¬ 
ism and Freudian psychoanalysis. Public happiness, the welfare stats. Private 
happiness, the couah. I don't believe that Las swell can admit the possibility 
of private happiness ...But that would lead me too far. Good. So next time we 
will continue. 



(Lecture 9, 30 October 1961) 


Someone had a question last time at the end of the meeting, and I asked 
than to put it dean here, but it has not turned up, ao perhaps v/e get it 
next time* I don't know nho it was* 

e ♦ 

So we are still trying to understand what polls neons in Aristotle, 
City-state is an inadequate raidering and I said its modem equivalent on 
the pre-philosophio or ths pr e o cienti-flc level is the oountry, On the 
theoretioal level however, the equivalent is the state, with this under¬ 
standing, that when we speak of state, we make a distinction between state 
and society, a distinction alien to the olassie concept of the city. And 
in order to make intelligible the distinction bet oen the state and society, 

I referred to\Aat in Aristotle's view is the end of the city, happiness, 
whereas the modem distinction between state and soolety can most simply be 
understood if we say that the state is concerned with securing the conditions 
of happiness, which are the sane for all, whereas happiness is radically sub¬ 
jective, Everyone understands by happiness sene thing else. Therefore the 
state Is superior to society from one point of visa, and society is superior 
to the state from another point of view. The state is superior to society 
because its end, ths conditions of happiness, are objective. They are the 
same for all. On the other hand, this end of the state, ths conditions of 
happiness, is only a means. And the realm of ends belongs entirely to the 
trans-political sphere of society. In developing this point I noted that this 
modem visa was in a way foreshadowed by a view familiar to Aristotle, of which 
he speaks in the Third Book of the Politics, in 12QQa25-35. According to that 
view which Aristotle knew, the purpose of €he city Is to enable its members 
to exchange goods and services by croteatlng then against violence among then- 
selves and from foroi&iers, while it is not concerned at all with the moral char¬ 
acter of its members. It is only concerned with guaranteeing peace and peac^ 
ful exchange, but not with moral character, vhereas from Aristotle's point 
of view, a polls as polls cruet be concerned above all with ths moral character 
of its mashers. How this view which Aristotle reports haw something in ooanxn 
with the description given in Plato's Republic of what is there palled the city 
of pigs, namely a soolety which is aurflci anT "for satisfying ths natural needs 
of the body, food, ah el ter, and so on, the natural needs of the body, ie«, that 
which is by nature private, I have discussed briefly, and I cannot repeat that 
new, what the differences are between the classical views foreshadowing the 
modem view and the modern view Itself, I merely say that society as distin¬ 
guished from the state comes first to Bight as the market in which competitors 
buy and sell, Ths market requires the state as its protector, or rather. Its 
servant, the policeman. How once this is admitted. It will finally cone about 
that the political will be understood as derivative from the economic, which, 
in its extr e me form, is the Marxist view. 

But thare is another side to the matter which I will now develop. The 
actions of the market, by themselves, are voluntary. That is of their essence, 
whereas the state coerces within the limits within which the state la active, 

Tet voluntariness is not a preserve of the market. Voluntariness is of the 
essence of virtue, at least of genuine virtue as distinguished from merely 
utilitarian virtue. How from this fact it was Inferred In modem times that 
since virtue cannot be brou^t about by coercion, the promotion of virtue 
cannot be the business of the state. Not because virt ie is unimportant, but 
because of its sublimity, the loftiness of virtue. Far this reason the state 
must be indifferent to virtue and vices as distinguished from ths transgression 
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of the state*s laws, which have no other function than the protection of 
life, liberty, and property of each* Here you have a reversal. Society 
is not Imrer than the state, because it is concerned only with the satiflK 
faction of the wants or needs of each, but it is higher, because it deals 
with virtue, and the state cannot be ooncemsd with virtue as aueh. But there 
is a certain difficulty in this argument which v*as very powerfully stated by 
Hilton in the Aroopagltlca, namely this, is virtue simply voluntary? Uust 
virtue odtt be acquired through a process of habituation or education, and does 
this not very well fall within the province of civil society? 

That is a great question, but hew aver this may be, the consequence of this 
view is that virtue and of course also religion must be private, in no way an 
affair of civil society, or that society as distinguished from the state is 
the sphere less of the merely private, in the narrow sense, than of the volun¬ 
tary. If this is so, then society embraces not only the sub-political, the 
economic, but the aipra-political as well, the supra-polltical, art, mora¬ 
lity, science. Mow this of course is the generally accepted view* But 
because this hands over to society the highest human concern, it is not 
properly called any more society, but is called civilisation or rather cult¬ 
ure, And from this point of view we may say that the true modern equivalent 
of the polls is culture as it is now understood, 

Mow on this basis the political must be understood as derivative from 
the culture. Culture la the matrix of the state. Of course the term cult¬ 
ure is in itself a very old term and means simply cultivation, of the soil, 
especially, agriculture. But then it came to be applied to the cultivation 
of the mind, and then culture without aiy addition means cultivation of the 
mind, not culture of the soil, That was the traditional view. But what hapj^ 
ened in the nineteenth century was that culture which had hitherto been used 
only in the singular came to be used also in the plural, cultures. And it 
is only culture as susceptible of being used in the plural with tfiich I an 
new concerned. And culture as susceptible of being used in the plural is the 
Jiighest modern equivalent of the city. Now this term culture aa I said emerged 
in the nineteenth century. It had certain foroforma whloh we must briefly 
consider, 

They occur especially in Hegel, Hegel however does not yet speak of 
cultures, but he speaks of folkminda or of Mcltanschauungen . That is a German 
word which is frequently used as a formal ward in Ungliefi, 'as some of you will 
know. Now literally translated ITeltauschauung nemos a world-view, a comprehen¬ 
sive view of everything. And this comprehensive view was thought to differ 
from historical epoch to historical epoch. But still, we can say that what 
Hegel is driving at, we can say in retrospect, is acuaetliing like the present 
day concept of culture as susceptible of being used in the plural. Now in its 
original form culture was understood, was thought to have its originating core 
in religion, I quote Hegel, "Religion is the place where a nation gives itself 
the definition of that it regards as the truth," And on the basis of this over¬ 
all view, a nation then also has a specific view of That the right kind of 
society is, and also therefore of what the right kind of political association 
is. But that follows frem that overall view. The political is derivative 
frees the cultural as I stated it before. 

Now I would like to Illustrate this from an TkigHsh document, a statement 
by Edmund Burke, in the First Letter on a Regicide Peaoe , "e find this remark. 



r 'There hare been periods of time in which cocaamities, apparently In peace 
vdth each other, have been more perfectly separated than in later times nary 
nations In Europe have been in course of long and bloody wars, cause 
must be sought in the similitude throughout Europe of religion, laws, and 
manners. At bottom th«3e are all the same. The writers on public liar have 
often called this aggregate of nations a commonwealth« They had reason. It 
is virtually one groat state, having the 3ame basis cf general law with some 
diversity of provincial custom and local establishments. The nations of Europe 
have had the very same Christian religion, agreeing in the fundamental facta, 
varying a little in the ceremonies and in the subordinate doc trine s 0 The ifcole 
of the polity and eoonony of eveay co untry in Europe has been derived from 
the same sources. Prom hence arose the several orders, with or without a mon¬ 
arch, which are called states, in every European country." He follows this 
up. Here we have a sketch, a pre-tbeoretica 1 sketch, of what cams to mean a 
culture. Look at a map of eighteenth century Europe, and the same would be 
true today. These are independent political societies. Prance, Genaary, and 
so on. And yet they have something In cannon which transcends the political 
and which is in a way more important than the political and yet affects the 
political in various ways. Hare you have a complete example of That a culture 
means. It would be interesting to find out whether the oonoept of culture, 
to be susceptible of being used in the plural, is not derivative from such 
an experience as the European, as Europe. Tou can also include the United 
States here. Ehich seems to show very clearly that the political as political 
cannot be the highest on the level of human society. 

Now if one would analyze this fact to thich Burke refers, one would of 
course see that ultimately, as he partly implied, this is still a political 
association. This whole complex of states held together by a culture was 
originally understood as a Rsspublica Christiana, as a Christian oo nmoa re a lth, 
and subject to a single goverrnerri which consisted of two parts, a power temp¬ 
oral and a power spiritual, but with the power aplritual occupying the higher 
position. In other words, it is a question whether this analysis of this 
culture would not lead us back eventually to a particular kind of political 
association, -owjvar this may be, in the view of culture which emerged in 
the early nineteenth century, where Hegel is especially important, the core 
of culture was thought to be the religion of a given society* How here we 
come across the most fundamental difference between Aristotle and the modem 
equivalent. 

According to Aristotle, too, the concern with the divine occupies sanehow 
the first place among the concerns of the city, ^e says so* But he makes 
this remark, this concern with the divine things, in an enumeration of the 
functions of the polls. The concern with the divine things is the fifth and 
the first. This is an ambiguous statement. In one respect it is the first, 
and in a noth a* respect it is the fifth, low That does he mean? The concern 
with the divine which occupies a place of honor among the concerns of the 
city is the activity of the priesthood, a citizen priesthood, whereas the true 
concern with the divine is the knowledge cf the divine, that is to say, trans- 
political wisdom, which deals with the cosmic <pds and not with the Olympic 
gods, if I may say so, the objects of the cults in the Greek cities. This is 
I think the key issue, "hat is the position of whet we call religion, or what 
Aristotle calls concern with the divine things, in the polls. And from Aris¬ 
totle’s point of view, cither this concern is of the highest level, namely 
it is the same as philosophy, and then it is altogether trans-political, and 
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is rot capable of finding any organisational expression axe opt a private 
school as Aristotle founded and as Plato founded* But in the other nonce, 
if it is a public cult, then it is by its nature subject to tie polls* This 
is the answer of Aristotle on this point* Hare we would hare to go into the 
long history of religion and the state, church and the state, to understand 
the fundamental difference between the nodarn and the Aristotelian point of 
view* 


liowevsr this may be, the relation between the concept of city and tbs 
concept of culture as row used, culture as used now differs from the original 
notion of culture decisively bo cause it no longer implies an order of rank 
among the various elements of culture, whereas In the ori ginal notion, as 
exemplified by Hegel, the oore of a culture is the religion* According to 
theview now prevailing in anthropology a culture consists of n elements and 
there is no essential difference and no hierarchy among these elements. Mow 
from this point of view which prevails today, Aristotle'a assertion that the 
political is the highest or the moat authoritative element in human society 
must appear to be an arbitrary preference or at beat an expression of one 
culture, the Greek culture, among many* The view according to which all 
elements of culture, folklore, eoonocy, technology, government, manners, and 
so an,—the view according to idiloh all elements of culture are of equal 
rank, is moant to be adequate for the description or analysis of all human 
societies present or past, 

let this view of the equality of all elements appears to be the product 
of a particular culture, modem Astern culture* And it is by no means certain 
that it is useful for the understanding of other cultures, whether it does 
rot do violence to these other cultures* After all, these other cultures, 
whether present in other climes, or past, even in the eat, must be wider stood 
as they are in themselves, and rot be forced into a Procrustean bed supplied 
by the experience of modern “eatem man in the last few generations* It mould 
seem that each culture must be understood in tho light of that to which that 
culture looks up* And every culture looks up to acmething. No culture is 
simply egalitarian, ie„ that it has nothing in particular to which it looks 
up* That to which it looks up nay appear to it to become reflected in the 
particular kind of human beings* And this kind of human beings may be the 
ones vi.o rule that society in broad daylight. Now this speoial case, that 
that to whloh a society looks up. is represented by a specific human type 
who rule that society in broad daylight, this special case is tho case which 
Aristotle regarded as the normal case. Therefore his analysis of any culture, 
as I now use the team, would be a political analysis, because it would show 
which type of men is predominant in that society, and what is the peculiar 
objective of that type* The question is whether this was rot only Aristotle* a 
prejudice or whatksr there is something to this. The view according to which 
all olenunts of a culture are of equal rank—^re may say tiiat is the egalitarian 
view of culture reflects an egalitarian society. But what is an egalitarian 
society? There is a cortain difficulty. An egalitarian society looks also 
up to some thing. An egalitarian society derives its character from looking 
up to equality, and ultimately to a universe which does not consist of essent¬ 
ially different parts, and which therefore lookB up to such unooranon men as 
devote themselves to the service of the cannon nan* You know that the very 
extreme Democrats rto followed Henry Wallace were compelled to entitle their 
biography of Henry TTallaoe, lionry Uallaoei An Uncommon Han* It is still more 
striking in the personality cuil as Khruschev “has oallad It in the allegedly 



most egalitarian country, Soviet Ruseia. So In other words that ia a 
question wheth'ur if we look Tnctre deeply into tto natter we are not comp¬ 
elled in analysing any culture to see what does this culture look up to, 
and la this looking up to not necessarily expressed in an order of society, 
in a preference legally defined or not legally defined, to a specific type 
of human being. A nd this is the phenomenon with w&ich Aristotle wae primarily 
concerned. 

There was a parallel to what we now call anthropology in classical anti¬ 
quity. There were travellers who tried to understand other tribes or nations. 
The most famous example is of course Herodotus. How it is interesting to see 
the categories that Herodotus employed in looking at a tribe, and to compare 
these cat ego rise with that of present day anthropology. Herodotus studies 
the various nations with a view to four things, the nature of the land and 
its inhabitants, is it mountainous, seaside, and so on, are the inhabitants 
vigorous. Second, their arts or crafts. Third their laws, written or un¬ 
written. And fourth their stories er accounts, because you do not find laws 
written or unwritten anywhere without a rationale far then, which exp l ai n s 
why they are. These are ths stories or accounts. In this scheme the political 
element la not manifestly predominant or the most authoritative or the higiest. 
So in other words the Greeks were aware of the fact of an understanding of 
society which is not predominantly ar at least not obviously political. T7e 
may say this is a descriptive approach to society. 

In contradistinction to this descriptive approach, Aristotle* a approach 
is practical. He sees the various societies as they appear when one is 
guided by the question of ths good society. Then these societies, or any 
society, ccmes to sight &s attempting to answer the question of the good 
society. How did they answer this question? Near if a society is approached 
frem this practical point of view, then ths nature of the land, the nature 
of ths inhabitants, to sons extent even the arts and the accounts, appear 
as conditions, and only the political order as such as Intended. This I 
believe is the difference between Aristotle's analysis and a descriptive 
analysis. Now this much about this first point whl ch I tried to make dear, 
the concept of polls and its modem equivalent. And I said that the highest 
modern equivalent of polls is culture as now used, and I tried to aoplaln that. 

I am sure there are quite a few points which are In need of furtho* explanation. 
Here is the occasion. I see someone shaking their head. Do you seen to have 
special difficulty? Ho? Toe, Ur. Seltser? 

Q» I just want to clarify one point. In Aristotle's approach the political 
becomes predominant and the rest of Herodotus would become conditions, does 
he mean that the storiee that were told also become conditions? 

Ai In a way, yea. You see that the picture changes Immediately if you look 
at the tribe or nation or culture not as something which you observe, as 
you would observe lions or even works of art, or whatever It may be. But if 
you look at them as human beings who try to answer the question, what is the 
good society, thn the focus is different. From this point cf view one can 
say that Aristotle's approach is practical. Today they would say existential, 
but 1st us use an old word which at least by virtue of old age has ceased to 
be high fainting or pretentious. Namely the question concerning ana’s self, 
which concerns every thinking being, what is the good society. How did they 
conceive the goad society? How did they answer the question? Then of course 



the natural conditions are obviously only conditions* But the same would also 
be true of other thinga 0 

Qi V’ould you expound a bit on the consequences of this different approach— 

A: Uwt la of course a very provisional statement. One would have to go Into 
the very difficult question of ihat Herodotus' argument is driving at...Ihe 
purpose of Herodotus is to explain the secular conflict between Greeoe and Asia, 

The most massive manifestations of that were wars, and that Is not entirely 
unpolitical. 

Qi I think I understand »*at you said, but I don't grasp the Implications of 
it. 

Ai I think what one has to consider is a point which I have raised more than 
once* Is the notion of culture as It Is now used, and it is in a way the 
center of anthropology, and also of ether social sciences, is this an accurate 
concept?...By the way that has many practical consequences, because bow can 
there be a genuine understanding between the various cultures in the world 
now, on our shrinking globe, if the cultures do not understand each other at 
their depths. For practical purposes you can say that the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries need more money and more material, and we want then not to line up with 
Soviet Russia* That is enough* But that fails in maiy oases* And perhaps 
it fails because we do not understand these other people* And one would have 
to go Into their depths, that which they regard as the hipest and whloh does 
not necessarily cone out in a flying trip, nesting a masher of such a different 
culture who also has become, per has, westernised and presents the whole thing 
sincerely, but mistakenly, in western terms*..for our own understanding. Generally 
speaking there is some truth to that that a given culture does not understand 
itself if there are no terms of comparison, if the people don't kneer others. 

So for our own self-understanding It is important that we get rid of this simp¬ 
listic notion of culture which Is tbs outcome much more of tbs social develop¬ 
ment of the T/est than of theoretical reflections. That is one point which I 
wanted to make. But the focus is of oourse to make clear that by trying to 
understand Aristotle's concept of polls, which is to begin with truly alien 
to ourselves, that is a point where Collingwood is right, that this is not 
merely an antiquarian business to find ot£, but that it is necessary for the 
clarification of our own guiding oonce;>ta* 

Qt I understand this, but now then 1st us suppose that we take Aristotle's 
approach to other cultures, ify question is so what* Does this change our 
approach, or what comes of it? That oansequences does this ohsnge of approach 
lead to? 

A i To a very general question one can only give a very general answer* To a 
better understanding* I would s^y we would have to take specific examples to 
get out of this generality* 

Qt Could you be more specific about how you would go about determining what a 
society feels to be ite overall purpose? Is there any necessity that this pur¬ 
pose be conceived as political? 

A i That is another question* One oust be absolutely open-minded* ttajtoe the 
purpose is not political* That you can say is Aristotle's specific assertion. 



that if you qcbm down to brass tacks, it will be political* But maybe 
that la not universally so. That la another matter. Ikm I will (JLve you 
an example. In present day political science ard sociology people freq¬ 
uently talk of principles of legitimacy. And the mast powerful oohool 
today, that ia to say Wax 'Teber, the three typos of legitimacy you mat 
have heard, rational, traditional, and charismatic. And people believe that 
these are useful for understanding# I believe they are utterly useless, 

Uhy is that? Uhat is the Aristotelian analysis, if I may say so, as distin¬ 
guished from the Hax ’.'oberian? It is this. In order to find out ihat the prin¬ 
ciple of legitimacy in a given group is, you have to ask thoso people. You 
cannot use a schema invented by sons sociologist like Max TTebar and apply it. 
How what would be the result of such a simply oomaon-oenaisal procedure? 

'Tell you would find for example—take the United States, and pro ce ed In the 
most slop la child-like manner. You have laws, and the laws have an ultimate 
foundation. They must be oonsistsnt with the Constitution, AH right, but 
what about the Constitution? Uhat legitimates the Constitution? It is still 
a law, -hat legitimates the Constitution? TThat would you say? 

Qt I would say that authority over time has been aooepted. 

At Does the Constitution say so? 

Qt Ho, 

At ’.That does the Constitution say about the legitimating principle? Does it 
say axything about rational or charismatic, or for that matter, anything about 
tradition? It saye in the beginning, we the people, Don 1 1 underestimate that. 
Not all political orders have been established by the people and derived their 
ultimate legitimation from that • That may be very vague for us. Originally 
it was very definite, and every cne of you know something from the history 
of the older ’.Testarn countries, shat was the alternative to the people? The 
divine right of kings, for eaoHple. If you look at that you see immediately 
that it la not a meaningless expression. Sure the people is indeterminate 
and therefore the people can be understood on the basis of severe property 
qualifications and other discriminatory principles. It can also exclude all 
discriminatory principles. Here you have a whole rainbow all the way from 
oligarchy up to a very extreme democracy. That is the true history of the 
United States, how it changes from originally a very limited people to people 
as now understood ...How what I am driving at is this. There are aihatantivo 
principles of legitimacy, and these were always the great words used in the 
great historical movements. In the revolutions. However much hypocrisy was 
there, h y poc r isy alone is impotent. There was always something mare there. 
These were the principles af legitimacy. And that is what Aristotle had in 
mind, Aristotle believed be had an exhaustive scheme by saying, democracy, 
for example, that means freedom and equality. Oligarchy means wealth. Aris¬ 
tocracy means virtue or good birth. These are the substantive principles of 
legitimacy, tlmt which gives dignity to the laws and all interactions within 
the society. If you say Hitler's Tannery was a charismatic society because 
it looked up to Hitler, the same is of course true of Italy, and in a way the 
same is true of Lenlnlat-Stailnlst Russia, there are also charismatic leaders o 
But that doesn't tell you anything. But if you do the simple thing and ask, 
well, what was the principle of the Nazis, what was the principle of Fascism, 
what is the principle of ocommian, these are the principles which in spite 



of the eleoant of swindle and hunhug nevertheless tell you something very 
definite about It. In other words the principles used by politically acting 
r*n and not the principles wliich an outside observer on the basis of principles 
which as such are never in the foreground of discussion. For example take 
traditional and rational, which is part of Taber's scheme. Of course you 
could say that the ancien regime fought by the French Revolution was based 
cn prescription and what the revolutionaries tried to do was the rational 
order, the order according to nature* But that is not precise enough, because 
ultimately the principle of the ancien regime was not prescription. Proscription 
was a category to ttiich Burke fell back in interpreting the French Revolution. 
That was not the intrinsic principle of the ancien regime, ‘Hat was of course 
the sacredness of the monarchy, of the absolute monarchy, and what went with 
it of the feudal order, were the siAjstuntive principles, not the formal prin¬ 
ciples. This would be one example of what I have in mind. 

Cj In the light of what you have now said, I understand the example which you 
gave earlier, the egalitarian society. But I thou^it you said that in this 
society people are not looking up to equality— 

Ai Ho, no, I oaid they look up to equality, sure. I wanted to make clear 
that it is absolutely impossible to live without looking up to something, 

Surely for a socie ty 'I mean, I don't know if Al Capone looked up to san»* 
thing, but I believe he did in a way, namely to an image of Al Capone. But 
a society always must look up, because there must always be something to which 
you refer. I mean if people say that is Fourth of July oratory, that may very 
vrell be true in many cases. But it is not simply true. Let us say there is 
always cant and hypocrisy. But the difference of the cants have something to 
do with the real differences of societies. You know this kind of false soph¬ 
istication when one says, wall, lip-service doesn't mean anything. It means 
very much, and it is surely that from which any analysis would hive to start, 
lhat was formally stated in the principle of Aristotle* s approach. That 
doesn't mean of course that Aristotle was right. He believed that if you start 
from what is uppermost in people's mind, you will see the supremacy of the pol¬ 
itical, that he asserted. That nrat be questioned, of course. 

Qt You used the example of Henry '.Wallace. They are looking not to the comaon 
nan but to the champion of the connon man 0 Is th ir principle equal! 1y or an 

uncommon man? 

At Say equity is the highest principle, but by being a principle it acts 
oe a principle of discrimination, namely of those who are true eg&li tarians, 
fully consistent. Simple egalitarianism, without any qualification, is is*- 
possible, by which'I do r»t mean that there must be legal discriminations. 

That is an entirely secondary matter. But it is impossible to live witiout 
making a choice. And that is not true only of individuals, but also the soo- 
iety as a whole must make a choice. And it always has made a choice, because 
it always has some constitution. 

Qi it seems to me, though, that it would be basically incorrect to say that 
the modern view differs from all other views in that it holds all elements 
of culture to be of equal rank. Modem anthropology oould be considered as 
a set of procoduresj it doesn't really hold tint all things to which these 
procedures are applied are of equal rank because that is what has to be deter¬ 
mined. Hat is wmt gets them into questions of intensity, for exanple, the 
intensity with which two individuals may hold attitudes toward civil liberties. 



far 3 xa.Tpla, So that all they're saying in terras of equal rank is that the 
procedures must be applied equally* 

Ai The only thing which is absolutely essential and constitutive of science 
is the method, as distinguished frcci ary results, yes? 

Q, Tell not necessarily, because method may differ. The method fear measuring 
intensity, for exampls, nsy differ. Sometimes measuring intensity can be dona 
quantitatively by very refined methods, and on other occasions it is only a 
hazard, A psychological attitude, far example, can't be measured Very accurately 
There are other kinds of measurements of intensity that can be very accurate, 

Aj All right, tfcer., let me try to state it this way<= Is it not characteristic 
of pr«scnt>-day social science to be "multi-causal"? In contrast, for example, 
to I Arxism, which says that the economic element, or the element of the form 
of production is the basic thing, and other spiritualistic schools, which would 
say that the key element is religion, Hod am social so lance says, no, vie leave 
this open, n factors, and ary of than may be predominant. In principle, this 
depends on the individual oase, is this not what they say? 

0i Tell, they'ro equal in principle, but they are the objective to be determined 

Ai Dut the concept of society which guides it implies the equality, Society 
as such leaves it undetermined which is superior. In individual societies there 
is always something preponderant, and we have to find out which it is, 

Q» At least one way we try to understand is to try to find cannon principles, 
uniformities in our experience and in our history, ’whether or not we agree 
that "eber has found these general types of legitimacy, in his look at human 
experience and history, isn't there something to be said for his effort to 
find these coraaon factors? 

At The question is not only whether they are these, as \7eber said, but whether 
they can be of this character, A nd I contend that they cannot be of this char¬ 
acter. People do not fi£it in principle over charismatic, traditional, or 
rational, but only over sibrtantive things, Another point which one must cons¬ 
ider is the origin of Weber's distinction. It was originally this* In nine¬ 
teenth century Europe, after the French Revolution, the fight between the new 
social order and the stolen regime could be understood as that between reason 
versus tradition, A nd then t'ere was a third element, however, in between the 
French Revolution and the Restoration, There was an individual called l apoloon. 
That wasn't rational or traditional. Charismatic, In other rords it. at I 
believe Is the "eberian scheme reflects a certain experience of "e 3 tern Europe 
in the nineteenth century. The experiential basla is very narrow. How can 
you expand that, lion are ingenious, and can do the impossible, but how can 
you reasonably, with ary hope of success, expand that, that is the question, 

Qt If, as you admit, all socle ties, consciously or unconsciously, have an 
image of a nan it holds desirable, then why should this task be political? 
rhy can't it be the task of society? 

A» Sure, it can. The question is* is not, if a society has, as you put it, 
an image of a man, is this preferred type not more determinative of society 
if that type rules society in broad delight? Is it a more accident that the 



preferanoe far the human type, a moral preference, finds Its egression in 
a political order corresponding to that, or is it mere accident? Aristotle 
would say that the normal case would be tbs one if the preferred type rules 
the society, puts his staqp on it* Surely there can bs other societies,, There 
is no question* But are they not complex forma, in a my abnormal forms? 

That must be the question* 

Qi According to this analysis, why would it necessarily be the political rather 
than the religious or economic leadership that represents that the society 
holds highest? 

A i To begin with, why not? But if you look around, and see what is uppermost 
in the mind of everyone who is not completely engrossed with his cm Bleep, 
digestion, and other thingB* There is one theme observed which I believe is of 
the greatest concern to everyone* Bach nay also have hi^i concerns of his 
owi, but of everyone* A nd I think I can say what it is now* It is illustrated 
by such individual happenings as Berlin* But that is only at the moment. 

The broader thing is called the Cold V&r« A nd if you go into that, what is 
the Cold vrar, it is a state of antagonist between the united States and Soviet 
Russia* That is an empirical statement* But if you look more closely, you 
will see that it Is not sufficient if you think only of two big political societies* 
The crucial point is that these two different societies haiw different regimes, 
have a dedication to different over-all. objectives of the two societies* I 
think that today very few people would admit that the most urgent and burning 
problem with which we are confronted is this conflict between two political 
societies characterized by a difference of regimes, political orders* This 
is what Aristotle means* If you would look for example at the Greece of class¬ 
ical times, the greatest and the biggest e v e n t there was surely the Peloponnesian 
'.Tar where you had instead of the United States and Soviet Russia Athens and 
Sparta, which were not merely two different citd.ee but which were two cities 
characterized by different regimes, is*, that is not merely a difference of 
legal technicalities, but being dedicated to different ends* In otlv words 
there surely are periods in human history when the most burning and the most 
comprehensive issues are of this chare.otor as Aristotle aays 0 But if you say, 
well, there are also other periods, Islam and Christianity are not simple 
political associations* And here you could say the emphasis was entirely 
religious* Sura, that exists* Therefore the true difference between our 
concept of culture and the Aristotelian concept of polls is in the polls the 
religious as religious is either entirely supra-political, identical with 
philosophy, or it is siiv-political. whereas according to the modern concept 
of culture in its original and riches^maaning the religious is the central 
phenomenon* But you see that this is not an entirely arbitrary selection of 
the political* 'Sd if one reads the good Marxist literature which once existed, 
one sees that they of course, while they sqr the ultimately driving thing are 
the changes in the modes of production, but the interesting moments are ths 
political moments* For example in T^'otsky* s History of the Russian Revolution, 

*en he speaks about the econordo strikes in Russia in early women, 

hungry women, bread, strikes, nothing but hunger* But then ha points out that 
from this moment on ths strike became political, then it became interesting* 

In other oases it would be simply a matter of Jailing these women or giving 
them some breed, and that Tculd be the end of it* But in the moment it became 
political it became a question, will these people still further accept the 
established regime or go out ftr a new regime? However important the economic, 
the technological, may be for Marx, or fbr the Marxist doctCrine, in the key 



/vy. 

moment, in the key momenta those antagonists become political, whore they 
concern the question, vhich type of htaam beings is to^uthori ta ti ve in 
society? Is it the landlord, is it the bourgeois, is it the proletarian? 

To this extent, I naan in this part, Marxist doctrine is not opposed to the 
Aristotelian* Only Aristotle would say, UarxLaa ±£ ».-n^xlately misleading 
because it assumes there can evnr be a hunan association which is not pol¬ 
itical* You '-mow, tho withering away of tho state,, Aristotle would say, 
if the state cannot wither way, there will always be a predominant type 0 
This predominant type may be the majority, the connon man. That is one 
special case. But it is a predominant type, I come back to this question 
later, 

Q, Xf there is a predominant type, which is a problem, do you assure there 
is a stable purpose for the society or the culture, or is this chancing 
all the time? 

Ai There are minor changes, but the point is that fundamentally a given 
type corresponds to a given end* 

Q: Aaoianing this to be true, where you've got regimes constantly changing 
does It mean— 

A* That does it mean, the regime is constantly changing? 

Q* In the cases cited by Aristotle, where a particular city-state or polls 
would have changes from dictatorship— 

Ai Oh, the city changes, not the regime changes. I take this up at sane 
length later. Now, if you don*t aind, this will be the last question on this 
subject. Yea? 

Q* On what basis did Aristotle think it normal that this type man was the 
political nan? Also, why do you anphaalse the phrase that he rules in broad 
daylight? As compared to what? 

At That was a tacit polemic against soma supercilious and sophisticated people 
who say that the people whom we say rule, say it is the Kennedy Administration 
or the Eisenhower Administration, are only figureheads. The people ifco truly 
rule are the trade unions in one case, or General Motors in the other. Have 
you ever heard the? What Aristotle has in mind is the clear case which is 
much more frequent than people think, Fcr example in old Prussia the king 
and the ruling nobilily ruled the corn try in broad daylight. You oould see 
it by Just looking at the names of the people occupying the key positions. 
Politics la in this respect in no way recondite, an esoteric affair. 

(End of Side I) 

I remind you of the general scheme which I used, Aristotle's political 
science is a presentation of the connon sense view. One objection was, well, 
that is Greek common sense, not human cannon sense simply, A subdivision of 
this objection was that this was Greek upper class common sense, Ie., Aris¬ 
totle views political things from an anti-democratic point of view. In other 
words, I have to discuss Aristotle's alleged anti-democratic prejudice. Now, 
first, a point of simple clarification, Aristotle was an anti-democrats—I 
don't wish to conceal this for a single moment. I believe it is very unwise 
to proceed as some people seem to do who admire both democracy and Aristotle, 



and than draw the Inference, hence Arl rtotl# was a democrat. That doe an't 
follow. That only proves our innate human character that ire want to eat our 
cake and to have it, which ia a very amiable qualify but in classrooms, at 
least, not to be tolerated# So Aristotle was an anti-democrat, The demo¬ 
cracy with which he takes issue is the democracy of the city, not the modern 
democracy. And we must sec for one moment what the key differences are. 

The modem democracy is a kind of democracy which presupposes the dist¬ 
inction bet' ean state and society. The democracy of the city excludes that 
distinction. Furthermore, the democracy of the city is characterized by the 
presence of slavery. Citizenship is a privilege, not a right. The democracy 
of the city did not allow the claim to the freedom of man as man, but only 
of the free man as free man, and in the last analysis, only the claim of men 
who are by nature free men, and not merely by convention free men. 

One definition Aristotle refers to is th A a citizen ia a man who ia 
descended from a citizen father and a citizen mother. This is a very crude 
definition, but it surely indicates that it is nc#t man aa man. Ucw what is 
a free man? The free nan is distinguished from the slave by the fact that 
he lives as he likes. The slave doesn't live as he likea# ;1 e has to go 
there or #ierever his master sands him. The claim to live as he likes is 
raised for every free man equally. It is not only for this particular free 
man. The free man refuses to take orders from any one, or to be Kbject to 
ary one. Ha is his own master, whereas the slave is a man itio has a master. 

But government is obviously necessary, and therefore the free nan must aitalt 
some form of subjection. The free man therefore demands that he not be sub¬ 
ject to anyone who is not in turn subject to him. Then hi a 8 ibj action is ncfc 
unworthy of a free man. That means that everyone must have as much access 
to the highest magistracies as everyone else merely because he is a free man. 

Ho qualification other than being a free man will be considered# The only way 
in which this can be guaranteed la election by lot, because in election by 
lot every man is equally considered to fulfill this requirement# The alter¬ 
native to election by lot was called election by raising the hand, voting for 
a candidate, as we would say. Toting for a candidate is a discriminatory prin¬ 
ciple among free men. Do you see that? Because you consider not merely the 
fact thr. t he is a free man; you consider also the fact that he deserves to 
be elected because of his merit and excellence. This is an aristocratic prin¬ 
ciple, and therefore, what we call democracy, modem democracy as it is intended, 
would from Aristotle's point of view be a mixture of democracy and aristocracy. 

In fact, the Greeks had to dilute their water. There were two clear cases 
where they had to consider merit where it was really serious, generals, who 
were not elected by lot, and secondly treasurers wore not elected by let because 
very funny things would happen if they were elected by let. But still the 
principle is interesting. For example, in the whole jury system and eo on. 

Since freedom as claimed by the democracy of the city means to live as 
one llkee—that ia the explicit definition given by Aristotle—democracy per¬ 
mits only a minimum of restraint on its members. It is permissive, as they 
say now, to the extrerae. A* Plato put it far this reason in The State man, 
democracy, regardless of good or bad, is the weakest of all regimes, meaning 
least affecting and least interfering with the individual. Ucw one ml^it find 
it strange that Aristotle does not allow for the possibility of a stern, puritan 
democracy. After all, that can «zl&. But I think he would say such an order is 
not a democracy proper. It is a theocracy which contains certain democratic 


institutionso But in itself it is not a democracy. Another thing also oust 
be considered. Aristotle does not suggest any connection between the democracy 
of the city and that city which Units itself to enabling its members to ex¬ 
change goods and services by protecting them against violence from within and 
from without# This is very strange. This Lockean possibility which he referred 
to, he does not link this up in any way with the democracy. That is interesting, 
very interesting. In other words, the democracy as Aristotle meant it is not 
am economic society. Of course it also has economic institutions but it is 
not dedicated to them. The old spirit of the polls as a society of fitting 
men is I think much too powerful, is ny explanation. So this much for wJiat 
Aristotls understood by democracy. 

How, but the difficulty. It could seem that democracy is not merely one 
form among many which the city may take, but it is the normal form. Or in 
other words that the city by its nature tends to be democratic. The city as 
Aristotle understands it is or tends to be a society of free and equal men. 

Out that would seem to be the essence of democracy. A city is the people or 
belongs to the people, and this would seem to require that it is ruled by the 
people. It cones out in a way more clearly in Latin, in Cicero's discussion 
of these things. The city, the oo c mo n woalth res publics . Hhsfc is res publics? 
Res populi, something which belongs to the people and tt-.ar of course the people 
should treat it, as it were, as property. Mow that there is a tendency of 
the city toward democracy canes out very remarkably in Aristotle's Politics . 

For instance, the Third Book of the Politics, which is the most important kook, 
whan Aristotle begins there the argument, the first argument is the democratic 
argument, as you can 3ee when you look it up. Ihe first definition of the 
citizen, which Aristotle suggests shortly thereafter, is a democratic definition. 
Aristotle then corrects the democratic definition. But that the first defi¬ 
nition which suggests Itself is the democratic definition is in lt3elf of some 
interest. How is this to be understood? Let us take the two most simple 
altarnatives to democracy, oligarchy and aristocracy. In contradistinction to 
them, democracy is the rule of all and not the rule cf a part. Oligarchy and 
aristocracy exclude the oomnon people from participation in government, whereas 
democracy does not exclude the wealthy and the gentlemen from participation 
in government. It seems to be that democracy is truly the rule of all. 

Aristotle sees these things, but he disagrees vt th this analysis. According 
to him the apparent rule of all in a democracy is in fact the rule of a part. 

All free men, I mean all men who are dtisens, have an equal share in govern¬ 
ment In a darn cracy. How, hew are controversies decided among equal people? 

There is only one way of doing that, if there is to be deliberation. There 
can of course be unanimity, but that is an uninteresting case, because then 
it is dear, no decision is needed. But if no unanimity, how than can you 
decide? You can decide by lot. Should there be war or peace? Let us throw 
a coin, '"ell this is of course not vary intelligent because there is no place 
far deliberation, and to throw the coin after deliberation sesas to be absurd. 

So the only rational way of reaching decisions on the basis of deliberation, 
and in the face cf the lack of unanimity, is the majority vote. Try to play 
uL th the alternative. The minority should win, and you see it doesn't work, 
because everyone would vo to against this opinion. The only rational system 
among equals is the vote of the majoxl ty. And now we are confronted, as Aris¬ 
totle observed, by a very strange coincidence, that while it is theoretically 
possible that In a given city the majority would be ilch and the minority nould 
be poor, it so happens that e ver yth ere the opposite i3 true, the minority is 



rich and tha majori. ty is poor. So the simple oonsequence of this fact Is that 
democracy la the rule of tha poo* . Ihore can ba conplicatlore, and theea conp- 
Ucatlona wears tha sxfcject of profound reflections on the part of Madison, as 
you know from Munber ID, Federalist Number ID, but in principle you .know that 
barring complication* democracy as the rule of the majority of the people is 
tha rule of tha poor* <7hat does this mean? 

Democracy does present itself as the rule of all, and not as the rule 
of the poor, at least In classical antiquity. VThy is that so? Democracy 
bases its claim on freedom, and not on pov er t y , because in classical antiquity 
I think it was tacitly taken for granted you cannot base a claim to rule on 
a defect or a need, but only on an excellence. In modem times it is frequently 
said the underdog doesn't have a chance If he doesi't have the right to vote# 
Aristotle would say that as underdog he should not raise any claim to part¬ 
icipation in government. It must be a positive quality, and the positive qual¬ 
ity being a free man which also means of course that ha fights for the country* 
Titles to rule are more credible if baaed on an excellence rether than on a 
defect or a need. But on the other hand if democracy is rule of the poor it 
is the rule of those idio lack leisure and therefore it is the rule of the uned¬ 
ucated, because education requires leisure. And as such it la undesirable. 

That is Aristotle's simple argument in this place. But there is a great difficulty. 

The many poor and uneducated may have all the terrible qualities of a 
mob, hysteria, madness. Yet they have arms. They are to be reckoned with. 

And therefore the political problem is not solved by the trivial observation 
that only educated and rational men should rule Q '.That is the solution then? 

The denos must ba considered because of Its power. But on the other hand it 
la no good. And that may sound like a joke, but it is literally true. In 
the optimal scheme which Aristotle sketched in Books Seven ani Eight cf his 
Politics, this ia a city idthout a demos. There are the free men ifco have all 
ui^argone the proper education, the owners of the land, and so an. And the 
o titer inhabitants cf tha territory are either me tics, resident strangers, or 
slaves. This is of course only possible under very favorable conditions and 
not a very practical solution. Aristotle considers therefore a variety cf lass 
extreme solutions, of regimes in which the ccanon people would participate without 
being predominant. And you can say this argument goes through Books Three, 

Pour, Five, Six—how to find such a solution. He comes closest to accepting 
democracy, at least in the case vhere the cannon people is not too depraved, 
in the Third Book. But if you look at this argument, it ia very difficult to 
follow, and has been the ruin of I believe everyone who has written on this 
subject, who has published books on this subjeot, because it is extremely 
Involved, the argument. Aristotle develops an argument for democracy which 
is a somewhat qualified democracy but fundamentally democracy, and when you 
read it you say, well, that's it, fair, reasonable, and that is what every 
sensible man would have if he could get it. And then Aristotle goes on and 
develops something entirely different. I cannot go into all the windings now. 

And out cf this other discussion there merges an absolutely opposed 
possibility, and that is the absolute monarchy of the single superior man. 

There is no readily visible connection between these two parts of the argument. 

'.That does he mean? rty does AriBtotle a nd this absolute monarchy which he 
describes if infinitely vaguer and lees clear than what he said about this 
democracy—but there must be something in the case of a nan Aristotle 
which moves him away from a sensible solution. Y.'e must try to understand that. 



flow If we take into consider*tion mil the other evidence we have, not only 
in the Politics, but also in the Ethic* and even in his Uetaptysice, we would 
see that tola Tine, a Zeus-like man who has the hipest nature! title to rule, 
a title much higher than any multitude can possess, a man of the hipest self- 
sufficiency, who therefore cannot be a mere part of the polio because of his 
completeness or wholeness^ this is, it seen* to me, if not the philosopher in 
the Aristotelian sense, then at loast the highest political reflection of the 
philosopher, That I an driving at la this, TThat induces Aristotle to be diss¬ 
atisfied, even with a perfectly qualified, satisfactory democracy, is philosophy. 
That is the riddle of Aristotle's politics . The difficulty is this. This king 
of whom he speaks, this perfect man, ia of* no political importance because as 
Aristotle makes clear in other passages the full monarchy, theabeolute monarchy 
in the best sense, is possible only at the beginning, at the dam of civil 
society, when they are founded. Philosophy, on the other hand, at least in its 
completion, belongs rather to the dusk than to the down of aivil society. 

There is a conflict it would seem between philosophy and the polls or in particular 
the democracy, fihat ia behind that? I suggest this answer, Hie ultimate 
reason rhy Aristotle has reservations against even tbs beat denooraoy la hia 
certainty that the denoa aa demos is by nature opposed to philosophy* Only 
the gentlemen, the upper class, can be open to philosophy, can listen to the 
philosophers. This, I believe, is irrefutable. And here we understand some¬ 
what better the difference between the democracy of the city and modem democracy. 


Modem democracy presupposes a fundamental harmony between philosophy and 
the people. And this harmony is t ought to be brought about by universal enlighten¬ 
ment, nubile schools in the American sense, adult education, and so on. Either 
by enlitfvtenment, or else by philosophy cr science relieving ami's misery through 
inventions and discoveries which everyone can recognize as salutary. This, I 
believe, is of oruoial importance. On the basis of the break with the Aris¬ 
totelian view of everything one came to believe In the possibility of a simply 
rational society, a society each member of which would be of necessity perfectly 
rational so that all would be united by fraternal friendship. And go v ernme n t 
of men, aa distinguished from the adainia tration of things, could wither away. 

This harxisO-anarchlst farm is of oourse only an extra* form* The form adopted 
b/ liberal democracy ia of oourse a much more mitigated form. But both views 
agree over against Aristotle in the view that there ia a fundamental harmony 
between philosophy and the demos, and this view is denied by Aristotle, There¬ 
for^ this is the ultimate reason why Aristotle has a fundamental reservation 
against democracy and does not even leave it at this very reasonable democracy, 
Athena at its best, one could say, ifcich he reproduces in the Third Book of the 
Politlos* I have to develop this theme of equality and Inequality more next 
time, repeat, one has to go back again beyond the merely political in order 
to understand Aristotle's Politico , Let a* stats it differently and that may 
be of scan help for the discussion which we had before. 


. . J?? difficulty for ue is to understand the seeming dogaatlan with which 
Aristotle asserts that the political is the authoritative elament. Thy should 
it not be the eoonomio, the artistic, the religious, or wfat have you? In 
®“* r «ords# Aristotle must somehow establish the authoritative character of 
^ Otherwise it tnuld be sheer prejudice, although a very olauaibi 

prejudice, because, aa we see todfty from our brief presentation on liberal 
demo™, and spu-tt. than. — r. situation, whora ArtatoUn was nrrtiwy 
rtght. But that ia not univarmlly tna. But ho. doea Ariatotla aatabli* 
the supffaaoy, the authoritative character of the political? How does he do that? 



In which region would we find this discussion? And than I would say this 
discussion Is identical with his discussion of nhiioaonhy* Aristotle con¬ 
tends that there is one and only one human activity which essentially trans¬ 
cends the polls, and that la the quest fcr truth, philosophy or sciancw—the 
distinction is not yet applicable in Plato and Aristotle* That is his content¬ 
ion, and that takes also the place of much of what ire call religion* Aristotle's 
concern with the divine, or the highest farm of the concern with the divine, 
is knowledge of the divine, according to Aristotle, and that la philosophy or 
science. And whereas as 1 said before, the cult, worship, prayer, and all 
this kind of things, they are for,..the Jurisdiction of the polls* If one does 
not understand what is for Aristotle the highest human perfection, one does 
not understand his over-all view of the polls* This view, that there is a 
fundamental tension between philosophers and the demos, or generalized, between 
philosophy and the polls, is I believe essential to the Platonlo^ristoteliax 
vise of political philosophy* And it is dearly in contrast to the modern 
view which from the very beginning, in various ways, assumed the fuiwlanental 
harmony b e tween philosophy and the polls, either because philosophy is propter 
potentia, for the sake of power, for the sake of benefit to human beings in 
The fora of medi c ine, technology, and so on, and therefore manifestly accept¬ 
able to the mass of people, or because universal anlightarmant will bring about 
a perfect agreement between the speculators and the mass of the citizens* Yes? 

Qs In discus sing the different approaches of Aristotle and Herodotus yen 
mentioned that Aristotle'a preoccupatio n with the question of itet is the 
good society,,.the expression of ihich is political organization, and in contra¬ 
distinction to this you talked about Herodotus' descriptive method and the 
elements of the nature of man, accounts and stories, the oonditiona of the 
political* Now, in your discussion of how Aristotle understood the relation 
of the demos and philosophy, it seemed that this problem of the nature of men 
was used as a point of departure of analysis, rather than thought of as a 
condition of poll tic a. Perhaps there is no distinction, bub— 

At Oh, yes, but as in other cases, one can solve this by a distinction, and I 
trust that the distinction tfcich I make 1s not an ad boo distinction, by ihich 
I try to get nyself out of a hold into ifcloh I inadvertantly brought myself 
in what I said before* There are two kinds of accounts or stories, political 
accounts, or trans-political accounts. The trims-political accounts are either 
philosophic or scientific accounts, surely doesn't belong strictly speaking 
to the polls, or to the culture in question. But the political account, the 
aooount which is used for buttressing the political society in question, that 
is of course in a way sub-political, 

Qt 7Tell, in the descriptive aooount there was one element called the nature of 
man specifically— 

At Sure, whsthor they were mountaineers, are th^ hardy people, tall people, 
short peoplm, agile <r the opposite— 

Qt In other words, by nature of man be understands— 

% 

At The varieties, what kind of people are inhabiting this place* 

Qt Rather than the categories lfcich could be described as wealth ox^ 

At That would also corns in, that would surely have to be oonsidered, but that 
would be derivative from (a) nature and from (b) art* I mean, how do people 



become wealthy? They are not by nature wealthy* Either they must have some 
fora of cleverness and they must have some sources of wealth, crafts, cocanerce, 
or whatever It may be* Tea? 

Q» ' But If Aristotle speaks of the state as having a specific end, something 
which is both self-sufficiency and good, how can he make a distinction about 
nhat is above that end and belcwr that end, the sub-political and the 3uprar- 
politlcal? 

Ai I will try to explain that* Aristotie'a Politics is not a simple book* 

It is not even simple in the way in which Hobbes' "Leviathan can be said to 
be a simple book* Aristotle makes all kinds of experiments, not in the sense 
of modern physics, but intellectual experiments* The oity appears to begin 
with as it should appear to every one of us most of the time, as a thing vhioh 
is majestic, impressive* After all every one is supposed to die for it* So 
the city must be something majestic* At first glance the city aeons to be the 
highest, at least to the people whom Aristotle addressed* And therefore he 
gives the polls all the characteristics of the highest* It is a whole of whioh 
every one of us is a part* It is by nature prior to the individual* A* 
individual who Is not a member of the polls-—he doesn't go quite this far, 

I overstate it deliberately—is like a hand cut off from the body. Dead* No 
longer a hand, no longer a human being* And of course the end of the polls 
is happiness in the Mpfrimt sense* Now in the Seventh Book he discusses happ¬ 
iness of the individual and the polls explicitly, and it appears that the high¬ 
est happiness is not that cf practical life but of the theoretical Ufa* Hence 
the city must be a philosophic coenunlty* Aristotle does not drew this conc¬ 
lusion, but he suggests it to us* And then let us look at what happens, and 
you will see that Aristotle is fully aware of tie fact that a city can never 
be a philosophizing coanunity, and there oan only be a reflection of philosoph¬ 
ising in the best city* And what is that reflection? That the oily is not 
imperialistic or expansionist, is satisfied with its own * But the activity 
is of course not speculation or thinking* The highest type ruling the oity 
are the gentlemen, are very nloe people* But ifcat is the highest activity 
Thich is ascribed to them? And Hat is even somewhat unfair, but Aristotle 
doesn't go b^rond that* VThat is it what they do? Cf course they go to war 
and are politically active men 0 That goes without saying* But Aristotle says 
that is only business, activity* But all business is for the sake of leisure* 
IThat do the gentlemen do in their leisure? And it is also made clear that leisure 
is not relaxation, because relaxation 1s lower then buslnesa, relaxation being 
only the breathing apace betrseen business* Leisure is higher, relaxation, 
business, leisure* Noe what is the highest leisure activity of the gentlemen? 

That they listen to music, that they listen to the recital of poets, they look 
at paintings and statues* That is the maximum of speculation fear the gentlemen* 
’tow that is very nice ani very good, but it is surely very far below that which 
Aristotle thought to be the highest activily of man* So you see the experiment 
with the view that the polls is higher than the Individual simply falls* It 
succeeds to that extent! every human activity other than philosophy ia inferior 
to the polls* 

Qs Is there no attempt then in his thou£vt to admit philosophy nonetheless 
needs to have certain physical sufficing? 

Ai There is no question* That Is exactly the difficulty* Philosophy cannot 
be without the polls* That is clear, and I think that oven the history cf 


philosophy throughout the ages would show that when philosophy was not urban, 
didn't have an urban basis, it was not philosophy in Aristotle's sense. I 
mean the philosophy of the Lliddla Ages, the philosophy of the convents, was 
not what Aristotle meant by philosophy. Only when cities became loading again, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, where you had these d ty-s lie leers 
again, men like Descartes and the others. To, when you look at it, there is 
ooraething to that. I mean, I like the oountxyside very much, but one must be 
fair. Philosophy needs the polls. And tie polls also needs philosophy. That 
is of course shown beautifully by Plato, more extensively than by Aristotle, 
but by Aristotle too. Very simple# The polls wants to be a good polls, wants 
to have the bast laws and so on. But who can really give then the proper guid¬ 
ance towards the best? Philosophers# So the polls if It understands itself 
needs philosophy, ’.'bile they need one another without ary question, they are 
also in a tension. That I think is the characteristic thesis of classical 
political philosophy# In the tradition, including the present day learned 
literature which claims to be critical of the tradition, this view has never 
been questioned. But I think it is nevertheless wrong and ttet a deeper under¬ 
standing, not only of Plato and Aristotle but also of quite a few of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the tradition. If properly read, show that this was always 
the view, that there is a tension between the two. I don't know whether I 
mentioned this in this class, I have to take it up in another connection, but 
I wLll already mention it now# 

At the end of the Ethics, Aristotle makes a transition to the Politics # 

By the way, that is something you Should all read, the last chapter of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, ifcere he shows why, in addition to the Ethics, a Politico 
is necessary# llow that is the argument there? The only passage where Ari»- 
totla speaks of an older farm of political science, older than Plato and Soo- 
rates. And these people, who wore the first political scientists, he calls 
by a name which will be familiar to you, the Sophists# How what ddd the Soph¬ 
ists say regarding politics? They said tha t political science is identical 
with rhetoric. And Aristotle said they are very wrong, not on tho ground that 
rhetoric is superficial, and is only the art of speaking, and doesn't enter 
into the substance, which is also true, but that is not the point which Aristotle 
makes. Aristotle gives another reason. He says this somehow presupposes that 
persuasion is sufficient for the guidance of the cities, the political multitude. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. In the case of gentleman, men who are by 
nature gentle and properly brought up, persuasion, praise, or abstention from 
praise, would be sufficient# But not in the case of other men. There you need 
coercion. This is the objection of Aristotle to the Sophists. It is very 
strange compared with the ordinary view of the Sophists, re have a parallel 
to that in Socrates. 

Socrates of course dldn< t wxi te, and so we can have that only In Plato 
or in Xenophon. It so happens that this piece of information is in Xenophon. 
Xenophon told this story in his Anabasis, the story of his terrific exploits 
In Asia Liinor. He was brought there by a friend called (Proxymua ?). And 
i'roxynus was a charming gentleman, a pupil of Gorglas, the loading teacher 
of rhetoric. And Projymus was wonderful at ruling gentleman, when he only 
ted to praise—well donal—or to abstain from praise, not even to say ill done. 
He needed to say nothing. But then he was confronted with the tough soldiers 
it was hopeless. Now then we have on the other side Xenophon, the pupil not 
of Gorglas but cf Socrates, who was flrstwate In both respects# He could rule 
gentlemen as well as non-gentlemen. The same thing as at the end of the Ithlcs. 



The true political science, the political science founded by Socrates, has 
understood the recalcitrance of the polls to reason and even to persuasion. 

That I think is the point which I believe is comp lately understated in the 
traditional and even the reining vies, though it is very clear if one reads 
the original authors. And because the polls is essentially recalcitrant to 
reason, while needing reaaorw—that is the paradox of the poll ►—therefore 
thero is a tension between the polls and philosophy and therefore all anar¬ 
chism or things approaching anarchism are absolute delusions. That I think 
is the most massive message of the classics. And that doesn't mean stupid 
touchiness, for toughness sake, which every bully has. Of course not, but it 
means that in spite of the reminders of the lofty aim of human life and of 
civil society, we oust never be oblivious of this rock-bottom resistance to 
reason. Otherwise we nil make terrible mistakes both as speculators and as 
political men. I have to taka tills up on a later occasion again, but I wanted 
to mention it already now so that you will understand* To come back to this point. 

Aristotle does not dcgaatleally believe in the supremacy of the political 
life. He establishes it in this way. He establishes the supremacy of the 
political by an analysis of the relation at philosophy and society* The result 
is that philosophy, wisdom, which In another sense of the word of course includes 
such things as poetry and sculpture* Hut let us not complicate things* Phil¬ 
osophy or wisdom is the only thing that twunsoends the polls* But_apart from 
philosophy, the claim of the polls to supremacy Is unchallenged. x hat la the 
Aristotelian view, which still doesn't have to be true. We have to examine it. 

But first of all we mist understand it. 



Is"? 


(Lecture ID, 1 Itovanber l$6l) 

V/e are discussing Aristotle's posture towards democracy. This nfejeot 
is important not only for us, the q± tisane of a democracy, but it is impor¬ 
tant from Aristotle's point of view because democracy, while being on the 
one hand one political order among maiy, is of special importance, as I Indi¬ 
cated last time. I would like to give only one piece of corroborating evid¬ 
ence. In Plato'e dialogue Gcrgiaa Gallic la a presents a political view which 
on the face of it is absolutely antL-democratio, the rule of the natural ruler 
who Is by nature superior to everyone else, a tyrant. But Socrates says to 
Gallic las, you are a lover of the demos. And he contrasts himself with Call- 
icles by saying of himself that he is a lover of wisdom. This fundamontal 
cleavage between wisdom, philosophy, on the one hand, and the daaos on the 
other, is the ultimate basis of Aristotle's attitude toward democracy, 
as I have tried to explain last time. IJow the question of democracy is of 
course inseparable from the question of equality, although Greek democracy 
as we have seen does not assert equality simply, but only the equality of 
those who are free men. But nevertheless the issue of equality unq u ali f ied 
came up already in classical antiquity. The Aristotelian view is that the 
ultimate Justification of politioal inequality is natural inequality. And 
the counter—thesis is of course that there is natural equality. 

Mow I believe we begin our discussion best by reminding ourselves of 
the beginning of the Declaration of Independence, the moat famous statement 
about equality. "TV* bold these truths to be sex-evidenti that all men are 
oreated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hajpineasj that 
to secure these rights, goveramatts are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the oonsent of the governed) that whenever any form of govern¬ 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new go v er n ment, laying its foundations on 
such principles and organising its powers in such form, as to them *all seem 
most likely to effeot their safety and happiness." The Declaration says that 
men are created equal, ie., that they are by nature equal, implying that all 
inequalities are due to human establishment. For example, the distinction 
between rich and poor, that presupposes the institution of property, a human 
institution. This view, that all men are by nature equal, goes back to a very 
old tradition, from the Middle Ages, for example, in the famous verse, "Then 
Adam... and live open, where was then the gentleman?" In other words, all men 
are descended from the same couple, and are therefore ultimately brothers, 
equals. The distinction between noble men and women is a conventional distinct¬ 
ion. Or, the son of a king ia born and dies In the same way as the poorest 
peasant. This view, as I say, is not only based on the Biblical account that 
all man are descended from the same couple. It is also found In classical 
antiquity among people who did not make such an assertion of the descent of 
men from the same ancestors. If we turn to the Declaration. All men are 
equal. Equal in ifcat respeot?—because there are manifestly great inequal¬ 
ities, and not merely political or social, but also natural. I moan, seme 
people are more beautiful than others, aome are younger than others. And 
above all, some are more intelligent than others. The Declaration gLves 
this answer. Surely they are equal in the right to life, liberty, and tha 
pursuit of happiness. These rights—you know, the enumeration is not meant 
to be oomplete; it says among these are but these and similar rights are 
the natural basis. They are sufficient - for distinguishing between legitimate 
and illeg : timate go v ern m ents or societies. But a certain difficulty arises here. 



ir</ 

Thomas Jefferson himself said in a latter to John Adams, a very well- 
known latter, much later than he wrote the Declaration, "That fore of govern- 
nrent is the best which provides the moat effectually for the pro selection 
of the naturally best into offices of the g o v ernment.* Now if tlwy are nat¬ 
urally the best, there is natural inequality. The Declaration is silent about 
that, this...which is of course of utmost political importance. 

T.'e can also take the other difficulty, another difficulty. Mow what la 
to be done if without aiy tyrannical action on the part of the gjvernment many 
men’s lives and happiness is insecure, because, say, of extreme scarcity. 

This question was clearly illustrated by Montesquieu in the following manner* 
Sir miUan Petty, perhaps the founder of political eoonony, but surely a pupil 
of Thomas Hobbes, had figured out the veins of a human being In monetary terns. 
In connection with his political eoo n oay. And Uonteequieu said to this, what 
Sir "illism has dene is to find cut how much a healthy slave fetches in the 
slave market in Algiers. That Is s purely empirical matter. Uonteequieu says 
that Sir William never figured out the value of an Hkigliahmen, but not neo- 
assarily of another man because there are oountrles where the value of a human 
being is much lees, and in sane places even approaches aero, and in seme oases 
even less than aero, you know, in a country where...or there is a famine. Now 
this is a serious question, are there not natural oonditlone in which the rlgvt 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness beoorae meaningless, wholly 
independently of fundamental. ..? In brief, one oust say that the statement 
at the Declaration of independence is incomplete, and I think that everyone 
would actait thacko 

But how do we complete it? How can we find the full reasoning behind 
these brief statements? I think also there is nothing secret about it. 

Everyone knows that the influence of John Locke is very powerful on this 
first page of this Declaration. And It is also very well known that an 
intereating difference—-Locke speaks of p ro p e r t y , life, liberty, and property, 
ani the Declaration speaks of Ufa, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

And It Is not totally uninteresting, if I may say so in passing, to see where 
Jefferson got the notion of pursuit of happiness. By the way, Mason already 
did it in the Virginia Declaration of the Rights of Kan. A writer on this 
subject, Chinard, I think he is at Prlnoetcn, or at Johns Hopkins, mods this 
very interesting observation. Ha said that this doesn’t cons from Europe, 
because the Europeans, an old people, are ouch too sophisticated or languid 
to speak of happiness this w^- in Tfcich the young American frontier people 
believed in happiness. Unfortunately I suppose there are even eons people 
now, who are not bom Frenchman, who hold these views about the absolutely 
indigenous character of American political ideas. The thing Is a little bit 
more cduplicated. Among the famous writers on public law whan every educated 
American writer at that time knew, there was one called Christian Tfolff, sem e 
times spelled with one f only. And he is ran tinned by Jefferson in his letters 
and ao on. Now as a matter of fact the ri^it of the pursuit of happiness Is 
most clearly stated as a central conceit, one could say, of Tfolff’s natural 
right. And if 1 may illustrate It for one moment, although it Is In a way not 
pertinent to ay main subject, I think I Should mention it, because it shores 
bow funny these things are. New to illustrate what Tfolff meant by the right 
to the pursuit cf happiness, I give two examples. lian has by nature no right 
to defend the honor of God against blasphemers. There Is no natural right to 
that, it oan only be based on divine right. On the other hand man has the 
natural right to adorn his body. In other words, the rigit to the pursuit Of 





happiness haa much more to do with tlm original versions of European rocooo 
than with the American frontier* This only in passing. But surely however 
important this particular point of the pursuit of happiness may be. Looks'8 
influence is surely much more important and manifest there. 

How T 7 hat does Locke teach? Locke also teaches the equality of man. But 
Locke is more precise aa a theoretician, as ha is bound to be. Far Locke the 
fundamental right is the ri^it of self-preservation, which expands into the 
right of oomfortabje self-preservation. Hoc/ all men are equal regarding the 
right of geIf—preservation, ie., in the most important respect. And therefore 
their inequality in other respects is less important and can rightly be dis¬ 
regarded. But Locke is not as clear on this subject as his half'-teacher, his 
disowned teacher, Thomas Hobbes. And Hobbes teaches the equality of all men 
on the ground of self-preservation much mere powerfully than Locke does. 

The Hobbean element is really amaging. All men arc by nature equal because 
every man can kill everybody else. The weakest man can kill the strongest, 

<£ course if he surprises him in his sleep, for example. But behind that is 
the mower of harming and hurting, and the greatest ham is supposed to be 
killing. This establishes the fundamental equality which cunot be disregarded 
in “ny political consideration and for Hobbes it means it is the most fund¬ 
amental oonsi:!eratiom. There la something else which we raust add. Granted 
that every man has equally the right to self-preservation, he haa also the 
rl^it to the moans of 3 elf—preservation, otherwise the right would be futile. 
But then the question arises, That are the light means to self-preservation? 
And here arrer may very well be possible. For example, someone may very well 
believe that a certain instrument, a natural instrument, is good for ki l l ing 
his an«ny, and it proves to be a broken reed, a most useless means for self- 
preservation. And another recogiises immediately what wood or stone would 
be useful fer the purpose. So the question is, judgnont is needed for disc¬ 
overing the right means. And here Hobbes makes the extraordinary decision 
which has intense influence up to the present day although near it Is no longer 
on the surface. Hobbes say everyone is the judge of the means to his self— 
/reservation, regardless of whether he is a good Judge or a bad Judge. The 
traditional view, the Aristotelian view, was, of course, the man of coraaon 
sense, the man of practical wisdom, he is the Judge. But Hobbes argues, very 
coraaaD-eensioally, that the wise man, Ihe practically wise man, has much lass 
interest in the self-preservation of the fool than the fool himself. So that 
■while the wise man would be the better Judge, he would not have the incentive, 
whereas the fool has at least incentive. And therefore Hobbes says that is a 
key point, the Judj^mnt of the means to self—/reservation belongs by nature 
to each* And infinite consequences follow from that. 

I mention only one more point. The key thesis of Rousseau, by which he 
opposes Hobbes and to some extent also Locke, is that this right to judge of 
the means of self-preservation, which belongs b/ nature to each, must be 
preserved within civil society, which Hobbes never said. Because Hobbes was 
perfectly satisfied with absolute monarchy. That means that the natural right 
to judgsent must be preserved within civil society, ie., the only form of 
polity which is in accordance with natural right is democracy. In democracy 
every member of society preserves the right to Judge of the moans. Tb Judge 
of the neons in a civil society ie simply the right to participate in legis¬ 
lation, because the laws are the final decision as to That are the right means 
of self-preservation. 



But to cone back to the point at which I left ofT, The Declaration at 
Independence la, as I say, an elUptloal statement, and one would have to go 
amah deeper into the whole tradition in order to see what the thesis at 
natural equality, which Aria to tie rejects, means. 

A 

By the way there is also a school of thought, as we can say, which is 
characterised by the following assertion. Plato and Aristotle of oourse 
asserted the natural inequality of nan. But after than, thanks to Alex¬ 
ander* 3 conquest of the Persian Qqxire, and the destruction of the polls, 
a new way of thinking emerged, which was no longer particularly Greek but 
universal. This found its expression in the doctrine of the natural equal¬ 
ity of all man. A certain philosophical school is credited Tilth that. The 
school is die Stole school, the Stoat. This is underlying the large work by 
the Brothers Carlyle, History of Political Thought In the Treat. six vo lanes, 
where you find, so to say, ell quotations from late antiquity throughout the 
Lliddle Agee, in which natural equality is asserted. But the trouble is that 
these statements are usually limited to the simple assertion. In later times, 
all men are by nature equal, which occurs somewhere In Roman Law texts, and 
which in itself doesn't mean more than for example, slavery, that no man is 
by nature a slave. Slavery is simply a human institution. TTe know much too 
little about this doctrine to be able to say aiy th ing. Per example. In the 
Stoics, I think there is no evidence of that. It would be beautiful If 
there were always such a harmony between great political and social changes 
like Alexander 1 a conquest of the Hear East and a radical change In political 
philosophy. But there Is no evidence for that. There ia no reason to believe 
that the Stoics believed In the natural equality of man. 

Now let me however return to Aristotle. For Aristotle political inequality 
is ultimately justified by natural Inequality among men. Soma men are by nature 
the rulers, and others are by nature the ruled. This faot, what Aristotle takes 
to be a faot, points in its turn to the Inequality which permeates nature as a 
whole. The whole aa an ordered whole consists of beings at different rank, 
inanimate, plants, brutes, man. In man the soul is by nature the ruler of the 
body. «nl the mind is the ruling part of the soul. These things are developed 
in the beginning of the Politics . On the basis of this, thougitful man are 
said to be the natural rulers of the thoughtless ones. Near there was prior 
to Aristotle, the beat known la the Sophist Antdphco—fragjaants of him have 
come to light only In our century. And he said, for example, all man are by 
nature equal. But he gives an orgummt. And the arguments are taken from the 
faot that we all breathe, digest, and so on. Now it ia obvious that this true 
observation does not meet Aristotle's argument, because Aristotle was ooncamed 
with the Inequality regarding intellect an] thinking. But there ie another 
egalitarlJUA argiment of which we have an indication, only an indication, a 
partial Indication* but a vary important one, in Plato's dialogue Tinmens Ula, 
which you Should read. 

I try to explain that. This argument in favor of egalitarianism starts 
from morality and from its implications. Then we pass moral Judgments, Then 
we praise good men at good actions, and blame bad men and bad actions, we 
presuppose that a nan's actions axe in his power. TTe make him responsible far 
them. And ultimately we even make him responsible fear bis being a good man 
or a bad man. He oould have become a good man if he had taken the trouble, 
the famous phenomenon called moral responsibility. How what doss this mean? 

In making such statements, we p r esu ppose that prior to the exercise of his 


will, or by nature, all nan are equal In iwspect to the possibility of 
becoming good or bad* There la an equality at opportazUy in thl* reaped* 

And near thl a seems to be the highest respect* morality* And therefore this 
egalitarianism has an entirely different standard than e^litarianian baaed 
on the fact that animal and vegetative functions are ever y where the same* 

But here is the difficulty* A nan's upbringing or the conditions in Yhlch he 
lives aeon to affect var y greatly* If not decisively* his potentiality of 
his becoming ar being good or bed* In an ago of social legislation it is 
not necessary to belabor this point* Sons one is brought up in a slum dist¬ 
rict* He would seem to have a lesser chance of beoaadng a good man than if 
he is brought up under mare favorable oonditions* How can one maintain man's 
morel responsibility in the face of the unfavorable conditions which molded 
him ? One must make him responsible for these conditions* Ha himself must 
have willed the oonditions* which then* as it were* ooapel him to act badly* 

Lfore generally* the apparent inequality among man in respect of morality* must 
be due to hiana fault* This la also Indicated* thou^i very simply* in the 
Seoond Book of Plato*s Republic* Uoral Judgment aa we constantly practice 
it* aeons then to lead up to the postulate that a god concerned with Justice 
has created all men equal as regards their possibility of beoaolng good or 
bad* One cannot leave it at that because if all man are created ty a god 
out of matter* than the matter might create a difficulty and be responsible 
for a certain fundamental inequality of man* Therefore one would have to 
postulate creation out of nothing by an omlpoterrt gpd* who aa sudh must be 
omniscient* in other wards the absolutely sovereign Qod of the Bible* And 
therefore 11 would seam that the doctrine of equality* of natural equality* 
would be of Biblical rather than of (break philosophic origin* 

But than if we turn to such a great authority in these matters as Thomas 
Aquinas* we see that this is by no means the case* Thomas Aquinas taachee 
that even in the state of innocence, if it had lasted* men would have been 
unequal regarding Justice* and there would have been gov ern a ent by the superior 
over the inferior men* Thomas faces the question* is this not unjust that God 
created man unequal? He says that God is not unjust in creating beings of 
unequal rank* and in particular men of unequal rank* since the eqpllty of Just¬ 
ice has its place in retribution* meaning someone has committed a murder. 
Regardless of who he was* he must be punished. But equality has no place in 
creation* which is an act not of Justice but of liberality* and is therefore 
perfectly ootapatible with the inequality of gifts* of free gifts* God does 
not owe anything to his creatures* and therefore ha can distribute his gifts 
as he pleases* Therefore it is by no means self-evident that the Biblical 
teaching leads to a teaching ot natural equality among man* 

That than le the isaus* if we disregard popular tracts and this kind at 
thing* and turn to the highest level of the discussion? On the high level 
of the tradition, the predominant vies was in p are mo d em times natural Inequality* 
Needles^ to Mgr, stated by itself that is aa inooaplete aa the assertion of 
natural inequality. But still* that was the starting paint* T7hst happened 
in modern times is of course what you find in such famous teachers as Hobbes 
and Locke* the assertion at natural equality* But this is not so revealing 
as the following point* (Wanted that men are by nature unequal* Is this 
necessarily politically decisive? That is the question* Do you see what we 
lnply if we s ay men are by nature unequal in the important respect? They 
they must also be treated as unequal in political society* Tie suppose that 
nature is respectable* to put it very simply. That if nature is not respectabh ? 



Perliape equality need not be natural# Perhape equality oust be conventional, 
to use the old opposition# I will develop that# 

Rousseau is the names of whom I must speak in the first place# According 
to Rousseau the establishment of olvil society means the sinstitution of conv¬ 
entional equality for natural inequality. By nature men are unequal# regard¬ 
ing strength, intelligence, and what have you# But civil society treats them 
as equal# Squallty before the law, and not according to nature# And the 
social contract, which creates society, is the basin of morality, of moral 
freedom or autonocy# And in addition for Rousseau the practice of moral vir¬ 
tue, the fulfillment of our duties toward our fellow men, and not theoretical 
understanding, 1 b the one thing needful# I will only mention the decisive 
stop along this line which was taken after Rousseau# Is it a can's moral 
duty to respect the natural inequality, is it nan's moral duty to obey any 
law which a man has not imposed cm himself? Ibis was the way in which Kant 
formulated Rousseau's central point, and this became decisive fear much later 
thought# Hie natural order is as such not respectable# No law can bind man 
which does not originate in man's reason# A merely imposed law, imposed by 
nature, cannot be binding, oermot be morally binding# The moral law demands 
from each virtuous activity. That is to say, the full and uniform development 
of all faculties and their eocercise Jointly with other men# But such a develop 
ment of all faculties is not possible as long as everyone is crippled as a 
consequence of the inequality and ultimtely of the division of labor# It is 
therefore the moral duty to contribute to the establishment of a society 
wliioh is radically egalitarian and at the same time at the hitfieut level of 
human development • In such a society, which is rational precisely because it 
is not natural, that is to say because it has won the decisive battle against 
nature, it has conquered nature, everyone is of necessity happy, if happiness 
is indeed unobstructed virtuous activity# It is a society which therefore has 
no longer ary need for coercion, because if everyone is happy by doing the 
socially good tiring there is no need far coercion. This thought raw developed 
partly prior to Uarx by the German philosopher Fichte, but then in the fullest 
form by Uarx where you all know it# So here the question of natural Inequality 
has cample tely vanished# Sure all men are by nature unequal# But natural 
inequality will be overcome and is In the prooesa of being overcome by the 
whole social or historical proceas# 

There is this difficulty here, looking at the problem entirely frexa this 
angle# There are undoubtedly relics of natural inequality up to the present 
day, but natural inequality, we are not speaking of the merely social ones# 

And this natural ineqimlity is transmitted by the natural process of procrea¬ 
tion. But, and this is the hops of Marxism, these inequalities will gradually 
disappear because, as ne can hope, the acquired faculties can A~l«n become inhe¬ 
rited faculties# And then, naturally, you would, I believe, still need in 
addition very highly developed eugenic science and practice, and which would 
in itself be wholly ineffective without consider able coercion, because it so 
happens that people sometimes fall in love with other people who are eugoiically 
not necessarily the best for thorn. But disregarding these difficulties, the 
key point which I would like to mention is this# The typioal modern egalitarian¬ 
ism is not based on the principle of natural equality# It a*iit a natural Inequal¬ 
ity, but it asserts that it is the task of society to establish an ultimate equal¬ 
ity. And the basis of that is a certain notion of the moral duty of nan to 
treat every human being equally, equally with a view to the dignity of human beings 



«t*r this brings m to another subject about which I have to say some¬ 
thing and thm we can hare a discussion. For Aristotle, as you will have 
Haan, natural inequality is a sufficient justification for the fact thet 
the city is a non-egalitarian society. Iha city is by nature, as Aristotle 
says, which means tJiat the city is natural to man. Hhai men found cities, 
they only execute what their nature inclines them to. Men are by nature incl¬ 
ined to tho city because they are by nature inclined to happiness ie., to 
living to go tier in a manner which satisfies the needs of their nature in pro¬ 
portion to the natural rank of these needs, meaning paying lees attrition to 
the lower needs than to the higher needs. The oity, one is tempted to 3ay, 
is the only association which is capable of being dedicated, to the life of 
excellence. This is roughly the beginning of Aristotle's FOlitioa . Uan is 
the only earthly being Inclined toward happiness, and he is capable of happ¬ 
iness. This is due to the fact that he is the only animal rho possesses 
reason or speech, or nhioh strives toward seeing cr knowing far its own sake, 
or whose soul is somehow all things, as Aristotle puts it. Uan is a micro¬ 
cosm, is a later formulation. Uan is the only being within the whole which 
is open to the whole, to every part of the whole. There is a natural harmony 
between the whole and the human mind. Uan is quasi-«aant to see, to undar^ 
stand the whole. Uan would not be oapable of happiness If the whole of lfcich 
he is a part were not friendly to man. Uan could not live if mature did not 
supply him with food and his other wants, Nature has made, as Aristotle has 
put it in the First Book of the Politics, nature has made if not all animals 
at least most of them for the sake o/men, althou^i not necessarily exclusively 
far "that purpose, so that man acta according to nature if he captures or kills 
the animals usef.il to him. This is somehow the background of Aristotle, and 
absolutely essential to his political philosophy. 

Uow one may describe this view of the relation of man to the whole as 
optimism. How optimism as a word had originally a very precise meaning. Today 
it naans simply sanguine. If someone is sanguine regarding the recovery from 
his illness or whatever crisis he may be in, we say he is an optimist. Opti- 
mislT)meant originally almost the opposite. It meant the view that this world 
ie the best of all possible worlds. Leibniz is the originator of this view 
in these tarns, but it was applied to all kinds of things. But in a way Aris¬ 
totle is in tMs sense an optlndst. The world is the best possible world. 

Hint doesn't mean there are no evils. There are plenty of than. But we have 
no right to assume that tie evils with which the world abounds, and especially 
the evils which originate in human folly, could have been absent without bringing 
about still greater evils. Uan has no right to complain and to robol* That 
ie the simple practical implication. This, in Aristotle's view. Implies that, 
as he puts it, that the nature of man is enslaved in many ways, so that only 
very few men, and even those not always, can achieve happiness, or the highest 
freedom of which man is by nature capable. A further con3equenoo is that the 
city dedicated to excellence, truly dedicated to excellence, is to say tie 
least extremely rare according to Aristotle. Chance rather than human reason 
seems to be responsible far the various laws laid down by men. So in spite 
of thea^ qualifications, which are Indispensable, it is nevertheless true that 
Aristotle ultimately assarts life, htraan life, is good. Hot in every case, 
there are people in infinite misery, for whom it would be hotter to be dead, 
perhaps, but life as such. It is better that there are living beings, it is 
better that there are men, it is better that there is a world, than if there 
would be none. 



How this view w&3 by no means universally seoepted, Aristotle was 
compelled to defend his view of happiness against the poets' assertion 
that the divine is enflous of nan's happiness, or bears malice to man. 

Aristotle did not taka very seriously this assertion. But he oayB it is 
impossible that belc.^i higher than tan, it., mere intelligent than man, 
should be such low fools as to be envious of men. That la all that Aris¬ 
totle has to 3Sy on this subject. 

Later on 3 however, this view, in a radically modified form, became very 
powerful* It nas assarted, by certain hero tics of the early Christian era, 
and this may go back even beyond the origins of early Christianity—it is a 
wqy of thinking which has been called by some people Gnosticism, especially 
since Mr. Voe^-elin 1 a book is based on the dootrine that modem political thought 
is fundansn tally a modified Gnosticism. Now this assertion regarding Gnost¬ 
icism*..which was stated first by Hans Jonas, first in German and then in an 
English work, and Voegelin continued tat, in a characteristic w^jr, TThat 
does this mean? I mean I*.mby no means sure that one can call that lfcole 
thing Gnosticism, but I an more Interested in the identity of the view than 
in the Label* The whole as we know it is the work of an evil god or a demon, 
as distinguished from the good or the higiest god. The most famous repre s ents 
atLve of that viewr is Pardon, a Christian heretic of the mmnnl or third cen¬ 
tury. Hence, if this is true, if the world is the work of an evil demon, the 
end toward which man is inclined as a part of the visible idiole, or by nature, 
that end cannot be good* Obviously, If the whole of nature is fundamentally 
bad, no natural and of man can be good* How this view presupposes of course 
that man possesses knowledge of true goodness, as distinguished from so-called 
natural goodness* How can he say that this world is evil if he doesn't have 
a standard which cannot stem from this world? Because everything a teeming 
from this world is of course evil, aooording to this view* T7e cannot know 
true goodness by its natural powers, but this means, however, also, that the 
alleged knowledge of true goodness lacks cogency. There is no way of proving 
that. Some man ccmcs up and says so... 

Let us therefore turn to the modern aritloian of Aristotle's principle, 
which has something to do with that ancient view, but in a very limited way. 

Now it la frequently said that the new anti-Aristotelian view of the seventeenth 
century 1 b characterized by the rejection of final causes, teleology. This 
is true but it is not sufficient, because there were classical thinkers, the 
Epicurean* are the most famous example, who also rejected final causes, and 
yet did not deny, as the modern anti-Aristotelians did, that the good life la 
the life aooording to nature, or, as Epicurus put it, nature has made the 
necessary tilings easy to supply. That is exactly what Aristotle says* The 
same optimism, 'km 1st us consider again Aristotle's saying that our nature 
is enslaved in many ways, doe can d raw the following conclusion from that, 
that nature is not a kind mother, otherwise she had not enslaved us, but a 
harsh stepmother. In other words, that the true mother of man is not nature. 
TThat is peculiar of this modern thought idiich I an trying to sketch now, is 
not this conclusion by itself, but the si±>sequent resolve to liberate man by 
his own sustained effort from that natural enslavement* Aristotle says that 
nature enslaves us in many ways. Can't help it* In modern times seme people 
said that then v;e must liberate ourselves from that environment, This resolve 
finds its telling expression in the demand for the conquest of nature* ’Then 
you speak of conquest of nature you imply that nature is an eneny which has 
to be conquered. Accordingly, science ceases to be contemplation of a noble. 



beautiful whole, end ' eoomea the handmaid devoted to the relief of nan’s 
estate, Tfe fight nature to improve the lot cf nan, Science la new said 
to be for the sake of power, Hobbes, Ie,, for putting at our disposal 
the means for achieving our natural ends, say self-preservation, including 
food and so on. But how do we get it? !?o kind nature gives it to us* TTe 
have to get it by hard work, by the transformation of nature, How, these 
natural ends can in this stage no longar include any mere kncwledge for its 
own sake, that ceases to be. The natural ends are reduced to comfortable self- 
preservation, lian as the potential conqueror of nature stands outside of nature. 
Th is presupposes that there is no natural harmony between the human mind and 
the whole. The belief in such a natural harnoty appears from now on as a wish 
for it or a good-<uitured an sumption, a naivete, as the usual word is, TTe 
must counter with the possibility that the world is the work of an evil demon, 
bent on deceiving us about himself, the world, and ourselves, by means of 
the faculties with vhich he supplies us. Did you ever hear of this strange 
assertion? It is at the beginning of modern philosophy* Descartes, the First 
Meditation, Meditation on First Philosophy, Now Descartes was not an idle 
dreamer of fantastic possibilities, Hesald it doesn’t make any difference 
whether you apeak of such an evil demon or whether you speak of a blind natural 
necessity. If we are the work of a blind natural necessity, which is utterly 
indifferent as to whether the natural necessity ever becomes known, same thing. 
In other wards, the world which is now generally accepted. There ia a natural 
process cf evolution, or whatever it is called, ultimately going back to some 
purely physical arai chemical processes, and this process has not the slightest 
interest in becoming known to itself, ie,, in producing beings who can know 
that process. There is no shred of evidence according to this view for any 
natural harmony between the human mind and the world. Surely we have no right 
to trust in our natural faculties. Extreme sksptLoiain is required, I can 
trust only what is entirely within ny control, and those are the concepts which 
we consciously make, and of which we do not claim more than that they are our 
constructs# In other words, everyone ia free to define his key concepts as 
he pleases. He doesn’t say they are true. Ho only says that ia the way I 
am going to use this term# Of course we need in addition naked data as they 
impress themselves upon us, and of which we do not claim morn than that we 
are conscious of thoa without having made them* Hie knowledge which we need 
for the oorpiest of nature must be dogmatic. It cannot be skeptical* But 
its dogna+’.isa must be based on extreme skepticism. This synthesis of dogm¬ 
atism ana skepticism which we can classically observe in Descartes eventually 
takes the form of an infinitely progressive science, as a ay stem of confirmed 
hypotheses, which remain exposed to revision ad infinitxn. This wan the 
conaoquonce of the denial of the taarmory between man and the whole, and there¬ 
fore the harmony botwoen human knovrlodge and the whole* 

But what are the moral and political oonsequences? Ultimately natural 
srris are impossible. There are ends which man has by nature, but wiy should 
they be good? The mere fact that they are natural doesn’t prove ary more that 
they are good. In the early stage it was relatively simple* Such people like 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes said there are natural ends, of course, self-preserv¬ 
ation, And the whole process of conquering nature is in the service of these 
natural ends, of relieving man's estate from hunger, disease, and so an# But 
That about these ends themselves? They are as natural and therefore as ques¬ 
tionable as every other natural thing# An interesting intermediate stage is 
the term coined at that moment, in the seventeenth century* the state of nature® 



The basis of civil society is the state of nature 3 and that is in a way the 
standard for civil society* But state of nature which would have neaat in 
classical times a state of perfection* tonre man Is completed* row means a 
state of the utmost imperfection. The state of nature* In Hobbes’ formula, 
is the state of war of everybody against everybody. Lian is not by nature 
social* Only because nature compels man to avoid death as the greatest evil 
can nan compel himself to become and to be a citizen* Hie end is not something 
toward which man is inclined* as he is according to the older vice* but 3 cgo- 
thing toward which he is by nature compelled* Libre precisely* the end does 
not beckon man, but it must be invented by man, so that he can escape from 
his natural misery* Nature supplies nan with an end in this stage still, but 
only negatively* Nature tells him fraa what to run away, not toward what he 
is moving* In Locke’s doctrine, it Is pain* not pleasure* which guides him* 

This is* however, only an intermediate staee, where the nAtrrml an a posi¬ 

tive end is replaced by a purely negative end* I said the end must be invented* 
”hat do I mean? Let ua take the simple and clear Uobbcsn scheme* By merely 
knowing that the state of nature is the state of misery I know that I must 
get out of it* But I do not have a oisar positive notion where should I turn 
to* rfaw do I get the positive goal? Now this positive goal is no longer an 
order according to nature* This positive goal takes on now the character of 
a mere human invention* of a mere human project* lian considering his natural 
misery devises a scheme* and that is the only way in which the good order 
exists* It is not natural, 

I would like to develop this a bit clearer. According to Aristotle* man 
is by nature meant fer the life of human excellence. And this end is universal 
in the sense that no man* s life can be understood or seen as what it is except 
in the light of that end. But this and is very rarely achieved, A natural 
question* Bust there not be a natural obstacle to the Ilfs of human -excell¬ 
ence as Aristotle understood it If it is so rarely achieved? Can life be the 
life according to nature If it is so rarely achieved? 1b discover a truly 
universal and of man as nan one must seek primarily not for the kind of natural 
laws as they were understood by the Aristotelian tradition* and which are per¬ 
haps more frequently transgressed than observed, 7/e must seek for a new kind 
of natural Laws* of laws which no one can transgress* because everyone is com¬ 
pelled to aot according to these laws, Now laws of the latter kind* laws which 
cannot be trane greased* as little as the laws governing the movements of the 
planets* this it was thou^it would be the solid basis of a new kind of normative 
laws* normative laws which can of coarse be transgressed* but are much less 
likely to be transgressed than the normative laws preached up by the tradition. 
The new kind of normative laws* which are now developed* did no longer claim 
to be natural laws proper* They were rational laws, in contradistinction to 
natural laws* That la the status of these laws in Hobbes, and in fact also 
in Locke* Now these lairs* these normative laws* allegedly based on untrana^ 
greasable natural laws, eventually became ideals, ideals being distinguished 
from laws because they are not laws. There is sane element af voluntariness 
and even arbitrariness in that* The ideal exists only by virtue of human 
reasoning* or of human figuring out, in contradistinction to the natural and 
as Aristotle understood it* which is something which in one way or another 
exists by itself* I believe— (End of Side I) 

—and we have then a discussion* Let me try to summarise the point. If m 
start from the difference residing danocracy, we eons back ultimately to toe 
question of natural inequality and natural equality, and this with respect 
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to the status of nature* la the fact of natural inequality of decisive irapo* 
rtarce for the moral- and political life of man, or is it not? That depends 
clearly an the aor"l relevance of nature• Ihe characteristically modern 
answer is that rature does not liave this respectability which it had for 
classical thought* nature is not good, as in a nay it iaa according to the 
classical scheme, and, in a modified way of course, according to the Biblical 
scheme* Toward the and of the Creation, God saw rtiat he had created, and every 
tiling tts 3 very good. Therefore with this radical change, the norms of man 
nuat be understood in a radically new way. They can no longer be understood 
as natural ends and they can also no longer be understood as natural laws in 
the sense in which Thomas Aquinas, for example, speaks of natural laws, ’’.'e 
have instead laws of reason in contradistinction to natural laws. In the 
medieval view you can say the laws of reason and the natural laws are tbs same. 
Here the laws of reason are understood to be in opposition to the natural 
law, and eventually the laws of reason become something which we can beat call 
ideals, norma which havo no basis whatever in nature. This la purely accidental, 
if someone is interested in that. And which also do no longer have this 
oogency stoning from reason* V/hat is that to which ideals in the nineteenth 
and tr^ntielii century sense of the term awe their authoritative character? 
Uoitber to their naturalness nor to their reasonability* Very frequently 
when people speak of ideals today they use the term imagination* Ideals are 
somehow products of imagination, of some creative act, whatever it may be, 
surely no longer nature or reason* The detailed hiatoiy of these things is 
very complex. But I think I would first like to see if I have made nyaelf 
understood regarding the main points, lea? 

Qt You mentioned in passing the different terns of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century thought that had relevance to this idea, I wonder if you could really 
say that Rousseau felt that there was an Illegality of nature* And if you were 
to say this with a great deal of conviction, than you might perhaps paint to a 
work or to a passage in a work, 

A: In Rousseau? 


Q* Yes, 

At But what dees it mean that dvil society establishes conventional equality 
instead of natural inequality? Does it not presuppose that the order of rank 
between nature and convention is completely changed, -.heroes according to the 
older view the natural is much higher than aqything conventional? licwr the 
conventional is much higher than the natural, 

Qt This seems to me to be the fundamental problem in Rousseau, namely, yes, 

I agree with you that civil society does establish conventional equality, but 
so far as Rousseau is concerned, in contradistinction to Hobbes and to Locks, 
there does not really, and I am really pressed to find anything in his work, 
where he would say that nature or the state of nature or any form of natural 
living does enter into his scheme. 


At TJhat Rousseau says in his long historical account in the Discourse on Inaq» 
lality is tliat he says this natural inequality did not exist at the very begin¬ 
ning, But what does tMs mean? At the very beginning men were a kind of chin- 
p-mzees, so to speak. These were beings without aiy reason, without any 



speech* without anything specifically human* There they were equal* But who 
caros for that? Hie moment men developed* the development of man ia identical 
with the development of inequality* according to the SQoond Discourse * 

Qt There is one paint* though* where this breaks down* I am thinking of* if 
you take into account the Second Discourse, you also have to tako into account 
his work on the origin of language* ivhare ne describes this very beautiful 
sdene of how man* the two beings come together* the young man and the young 
woman* In the state of complete happiness there is no inequality* It is 
only when men are in groups wliich would be by most terms, societies— 

At Out the trouble is that the problem of inequality aid of inequality only 
aid.see whm men live in groups* If you live saaewhere in tte Hooky Mountains 
in absolute isolation* where there are no possible terms of comparison* you 
are equal or unequal as you see fit* It doesn* t make ary difference* How 
in the situation of two human beings in love that in a way excludes the whole 
prcfclau of equality, because while they may be aware of their inequality, I 
suppose they are of a different sex, for example, that somehow doesn*t create 
ary difficulty because they don*t, at least at certain stages of this relation 
which you all know from the literature, they are not ccne earned with ruling and 
being ruled* Do you believe that one can express a statement of Rousseau's 
views in ten minutes or an hour? That is perfectly clear* If the class would 
permit toe ten minutes silent meditation* I could give a lecture on Rousseau* 
and could show to you what is the difficulty you have in mind* Rousseau saw 
very well* after having taught with the greatest emphasis that the state of 
nature is a sub-human state* he said also in a way we must return to nature* 

That is the fanous difficulty of Rousseau* In other words, he saw that a mere 
rebellion against nature* which he demanded* and do you know these things where 
he was attacked by Burke* that the citizen as citizen cooes Into being by virtue 
of a complete break with the natural man* And Burke said, with some justice, 
that the terrible bestialities of Jacobinism can be traced to this fact, the 
killing of the natural emotions in favor of the hundred par— ca n t dedication 
to the polls in the most extreme Spartan-Roman sense* Rousseau saw that this 
is not absolutely sufficient, but this what he dmnaided*regarded as possible 
beyond the state, was the life of a certain type of individuals, a very fosr 
men, of whom he knew one of these best of course* that was himself * This would 
be the truly natural man who is not sub-human, but, as it ware* beyond conv¬ 
ention* The difference here betwem Rousseau and Plato ani Aristotle would 
come out particularly, only in a more subtle way than in the political realm* 

He calls this man the oonteuplativs thou* But his contemplation has so to ssy 
nothing to do with inquiry, with investigation* This co-'templativa life is, 
as one can say provisionally, a kind of nysticism. Sure, sure that is there* 
Rousseau wanted to return to classical antiquity, that is written large on 
every page* ’That he did at least as much as return to antiquity was to 
radicalise modem philosophic thought as it had been developed by the thinkers 
of the seventeenth century in an antL-claasical manner* That is a bit comp¬ 
licated, and that is a somewhat unfair demand, that one be able to the 
very complex things very simple* That cannot be done* I believe that what 
I said about dousseau In this context was absolutely Justified* 

Qi The only place where I would hang the distinction is that if you were to 
talk of the man of nature, then, fine, ^iat you said would be true. But you 
talked about the man that he really attempted to put forth, then there is a 
distinction to be made* 
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At Tea, there are vary grsat complice tAons, I grant you that, but I still 
say no one has emp h a si zed the radically conventional character of society as 
such aa Rousseau does. But with this difference. Tou can say that the so- 
called Sophists xaid the same thing. But the value judgaents differ. Rousseau 
sees the dignity of saan linked up with the dedication to those conventions, 
and not merely turning one's back on it, or one’s exploiting it# The whole 
moral forvcr of Rousseau, of the citizen, cannot be disregarded. Rousseau 
is one of the richest nan, for good or ill. You can say the whole problem 
which animated men in the late eighteenth century and the first hal f of the 
nineteenth century '-as Rousseau’s problem. Hie anarchists as well as the 
idolizers of the state, especially in Germany, both trace themselves with 
equal right to Rousseau# Hie point is not that Rousseau was a confused man 0 
He was a singularly unconfused man, but he assumed, he was sure that there is 
a fundamental tension between nature and convention which cannot be bridged, 
and where a simple solution, either simply in favor of nature, or simply in 
favor of convention, is impossible# I don’t believe one can change that# 

But we cannot go on with that# Tea? 

Qt I "ould like to raise two questions, both of vfcich relate to this conflict 
between man and nature* Hie first starts with the point you made about Des¬ 
cartes# iy question is is it neoossary or even possible to reed this into 
Descartes# Trhat Descartes was talking shout was essentially a problem of per¬ 
ception, how man perceives nature# It isn’t that Descartes sees something out 
there in nature that is evil* Rather he finds the problem in man’s capability 
of perceiving what is out there# 

A* I can only say that one can say that# But it is infinitely poorer than 
what Descartes himself said# Descartes was concerned not with perception# 

He was concerned, as all philosophers formerly wore. Tilth the knowledge of 
the Trfiole, of all things# And he believed, however, that hitherto all phil¬ 
osophers went about it in the wrong way. They had a naive trust, you could 
say, which he thinj$ was unwarranted. In other words he says the t the old 
skeptical arguments against knowledge have been unrefuted, and the only way 
out, to get certain knowledge in the face of skepticism, is to grant the truth 
of the nost extreme skeptical arguments, and show that out of the bowels of 
that very skepticism absolute certainty will emerge. And that was the fanous 
discovery of the thinking ego, the I think therefore I am as the absolute basic 
certainty# And that is really the absolutely central event# All what Locke 
and the English empiricists did stem from that# Locke himself said, the way 
of ideas, he identified that with Descartes* point. The starting point is 
tie ego with its ideas. The notion of Descartes was at course not to leave 
it at that, don’t do something like a so-called epistemology, but to make this 
the basis of the true metaphysics, the trie science of the whole# One loses 
the substance of Descartes by such a for filiation. Descartes tried to bring 
about a complete reformation or revolution of the human mind, of science, or 
knowledge, or however you call it* Of course he didn* t believe in that evil 
demon* Dut that he used him as a*.*far bringing out the justification for 
absolute skepticism is not accident# And he says in a contain context, forget 
about this evil danon# Call it natural necessity# The same conclusion follows. 
If our thoughts are merely the products of physical, chemical, and whatever 
actions, how can there be truth under such conditions? How can there be truth? 
’Daves cannot b« true or false. Human thoughts can be true or false. How is 
this possible? I would say a true history of modem thought would be to under¬ 
stand the way from Descartes ego cogito to what Rant did Tilth that, because 
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fear Kant it happnms, Kant is confronted with the same prbblsn,ia the think¬ 
ing ego the fundamental phenomenon*, Kant says that closer analysis shows that 
it is the willing, the acral ego which is the absolute basis* These abstract 
formulae contain our time history* This lady, yes? 

Q* In this connection, are you saying it is essential to the Aristotelian 
formulation that there are certain ends or an order in nature, and that they 
are gpod? 

At Surely, that they are good, but the general point is that this order is 
in itself good, and therefore also the natural ends of men in particular are 
good* If you knew that this is tho natural end of man, you knew that it is 
good, for Aristotle* Theresa for Kant, to take the clearest case, the que^ 
tlon begins t;»re* thy whould the natural be good? The same shows in the 
so-called epistemological question* Is there a natural harmony between the 
human mind and the whole? And Aristotle flays, yes, there is, otherwise there 
would be no knowledge possible* And one can aay that modern epistemology 
trios to show the possibility of knowledge on the premise that there is no 
natural harmony* One sees that, by the way, already in Bacon, who tries to 
look for how to remedy the natural disharmony between the human mind and the 
whole. One consequence of course is that knowledge is not knowledge of the 
whole* Knowledge is strlotly speaking the development of hypotheses or free 
constructs. You know? Well, they can be validated or invalidated, but the 
hypothesis does not directly express what is* 

Ql TTell, what I have in mind actually is that if it is not possible to confirm 
the fact tint there is an order of nature, and that there arc natural ends, then 
I still don’t 3oe the relevance of natural inequalities to things political, but 
it seons to me we would have to read in that formulation— 

At That would be absolutely terrible and the end of human reason* But the 
question is, is not what at first glance seems to be frem our point of view 
todsy a naive faith not necessary? In other words, one would have to go into 
this difficult question, very difficult question, much too difficult for me 
hare, of for me anywhere, but the question is discussed, for example, when 
Kant said the thing in iteolf is unknowable* That we can do is only organize 
the phenomena, so that they make an ordered whole, which is our human under¬ 
standing and not the absolute understanding* That is one very classic modern 
thinker* - nd than there came someone vho was called Hegel and tried to show 
that this is fundamentally an absurd position In Kant* That is by the way a 
simple formula for the modern times* It is an impossible assertion* Because 
you say at the name time it Is unknowable and it is* How can you do that, and 
certain other considerations* If philosophy Is based on certain hypotheses 
ultimately, which can be substituted for others, then that is not philosophy* 
Then you would have to do something entirely different, which has been tried 
by modern men, and make a system of the basic possible hypotheses, Aristotle’s, 
Kant's, and n others, and say that the contemplation of the fundamental poss¬ 
ibilities, or the fundamental alternatives, that’s all we can do* But then 
this would be the absolute knowledge, do you see that? At one point one must 
stop at knowledge, otherwise one gets into trouble. By the way, I believe 
it makes sense to say that without the natural hamnory of the human mind and 
the whole, it is impossible* Today it is absolutely incredible that Aristotle 
says at first glance, for the following reason, because we assume, on the basis 
of evolution or sane such thing, that man is a mere accident* You knew, there 
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are n other specioo of animals, and each animal has its particular apparatus 
of perception* In the oasa of man it is a bit more complicated because man 
also can make verbal symbols* ‘Chat*3 all there is to it* This human image 
of the whole is in no way superior oar truer than the image which a bat* a rat* 
a dog* a rear-lion, or whatever else nay have* In other words, man is not the 
center, of which we were so proud* You have heard Freud far example proclaim¬ 
ing the great steps* Copernicus—the earth is no longer the center* Fhat was 
the second step? D a rwin* Han is Just one species of animal anong others* 

And the third step in man himself, ^he nub conscious and all the most s'J>- 
rational, that is really the bulk of man, and reason is but a tiny little 
thing of no importance. The alternative view is that man is the oenter of the 
whole* and that is what all Greek philosophers meant whether they expressed 
it in this form or that* And that must be faced. It is of no use to say these 
naive people in their snail cities of the tiiddls Ages didn't knar general 
electrics and quite a few other thing s***P«rhape man is really much*, much more 
important. And oorae people say* well* this Is human pride* They say the 
lions think the same things or the rats* Hoi They don't think* The fact 
that man la capable of foolish pride is based on a distinction of men* Tea? 

Qi Apparently you are in opposition to the view that the essence of modernity 
consists in the essential problem of articulating Christianity and that the 
e33arice of modernity oonaiate in various forme of imnanentizations of the 
Christian each a ten as developed by "oogelin and Loewi th* Apparently you are 
in opposition to this* Do you have time to go into a criticism of this? 

At I will tell you what I think, what I have to do at this point* I have to 
turn to our subject v e ry soon* because I have not yet even mentioned the those 
of Aristotle's politics * Because the polls is not the theme* Hhen you lode 
at the beginning' a? almost all eight books of the Poll tips* almost all of 
•them, or at the end of the Ethics, where the theme "is already described* you 
find* if you have a good translation, not polls is the key word* but politcia , 
ordinarily translated by constitution* I will translate it by regime, because 
I don't know of a better translation* That is the Aristotelian theme* This is 
very difficult for us to understand* not as practical people* as citizens* 
it is extremely ease to see* but as theoreticians. And I will take up Hr* 
Voegelin's interpretation of that because I think he is wrong, and I will show 
it* And that is a typical difference between Voegelin and n»* Hear I think 
this thesis that modern thought can be adequately understood as a secular¬ 
ization of Christian thought has been held by other people* You know, that 
is very oonmonly held* I don't believe it is very helpful* because seculars 
iaation can mean all kinds of things* Secularization means that certain things 
are dropped. But which things are dropped? 

Qi But isn't what Voegelln is saying 1 b that what has happened is that certain 
symbols have been drawn from revelation and have been explicated in lrmanerrb 
terms, that there has been a breakdown in coimunication? The break!aim started, 
essentially* with Eusebius* and we find It most classically stated in the Itiddla 
Ages in Joaohia of Floris* 

Ai I know the thesis of Voegclin*. Jbut I have seal the application of this 
to the interpretation of Uaehiavelli and there I think it has no basis* Veil* 
let me state it very simple* because I an a strong believer in the surface of 
things* And when I look at the surface I see one amazing thing* which e v er y 



child lowws, as a fact* That la that wherever you look in modern times, and 
however people may even look down with contempt on it, they nevertheless are 
molded by it, and that is modern natural 3Chence® And everything turns around 
that® And ths question is whether it is possible to understand the mathemat¬ 
ical physios of modem tinea in terms of the secularisation of Biblical tbou^vt® 
The greatest attempt in this direction was made by a French scholar, Duhaa, 
to show how the fundamental concepts of modem physics ware prepared by a 
certain school in Paris, fourteenth century# no m i n a li st school® But that is 
very contested® If we disregard this massive thing, if we look at political 
doctrine as it is narrowly conceived, I think it can be demonstrated that the 
break was made for the first time with both Greek and Biblical thought by 
iiachiavelli. Again, that la not recondite wLsdcea® I believe that many text¬ 
books say so® I didn't believe it originally, but I learned that they are 
right* And I think it is not very helpful# one can try it but I don't 
think it is very helpful, to ttsy that this la a secularisation of Biblical 
thought* 

Qi But the original problem of creating a Christian order, the problem of 
representation* 

Ai But that begs all questions, if you say that the fundamental problem is 
of representation#**! discuss this book, The Hew Science of Politics at some 
length* It simply presupposes the pre-existing oeonunity which is presented. 

The question, the begged question, la the difference between a mere multitude 
and a consnunity which can be represented® Hat is at the basis® I will take 
up this as a specific problem which I can then handle with sons precisio n * 

I id. 11 take up Voegelln's interpretation of Aristotle because it is very helpful 
for making olaar what Aristotle meant® 

Qi At the beginning of the course you referred to the crisis of our time® 

And at least part of this crisis was traced to the fact that we have lost 
sight of our purpose, and that somehow we can recapture our purpose if we 
return to Aristotle's Politics ® I'm not clear* If we have had auoh a 
massive revolution in thought because of an abandonment of Aristotle's view 
of harmony of man and nature, is there any way near to recapture our purpose 
with Aristotle, s ay, after the revolution of modem natural science, now 
that we are so massively affected by modern natural science® 

At That is a very Important and difficult question® P er mi t os now to say some¬ 
thing more limited, and you can say that I boasted at the beginning® 

But since advertising is regarded as a legitimate proceeding In our society, 
and I don* t go so far as acme producers of dentifrice. One thing one must 
say® Surely we all are snare that we are In a crisis® But do we diagnose 
it properly? That is the question® In other words, it is tbs most primary 
need for us as thinking beings, as distinguished from intellectuals, is to 
see that are the fundamental questions® I would assert that to recover the 
fundamental questions is not possible on the basis of present-day social 
science, because present day social science pre su pp o ses a certain answer or 
a set of answers to the fundamental questions, and argues on tha t basis* In 
order to understand this phenomenon of modern natural science with its infinite 
consequences far man's understanding of himself, ie®, for the social sciences, 
we have no better help, practically, pragnatieally, empirically speaking, than 
such people as Plato and Aristotle® Does this make sense? Because they did 
not share the specific presuppositions of tha modem thinkers® Surely not® 



Whatever nay be wrong with than, they did not take fa* granted the same 
things which we take for granted* And they did it on a very high level, 
so thd. it is really breadth, depth, that we acquire in studying then* We 
have another question which we discussed last tine, when we contrasted the 
key Aristotelian concept, the polls, with the modern equivalent now, culture* 

TTe saw thatt there was a radical difference, and the issue is not settled by 
the fact that we know that arc! can identify that. We oust think more about 
it, who is right* Surely we must do that* 

But the first thing we need is to have a distance from our merely habitual 
and customary notions. If we want to think freely* Would you admit that? Ton 
know there are people, same in high positions, not only in politics but even 
in academic life, who know nothing except what has happened in the past twenty 
or thirty years, the discussions now going on. That is parochialism. And the 
dangerous parochialism is not that of the simple tribe who know nothing of 
the T7est. They don't claim to be men of science. But if man of science are 
parochial* VTell of course you could say you don't have to read Aristotle in 
particular* The study of such a man as Montesquieu—-I would admit that, of 
course. But Iiontesquleu, perhaps the broadest modern social philosopher, 
his whole ar&uaerrt presupposed modem natural Bcienoe. 

There is one thing, however, which I indicated in the first meeting, and 
which I must repeat here. One thing seems to be settled as far as I am con¬ 
cerned, and that is the simple application of the natural sciences and their 
method to the sciences of man Is not a solution* In other words natural 
science cannot claim to be the universal science because it cannot deal adeq¬ 
uately with human things* And that of course was different from the seven¬ 
teenth century, at least in the case of Descartes, there are tro aibstances, 
tbs extended and the thinking one, and his new mathematical physios dealt only 
with the extended substance, with matter, not with the mind* But today this 
dualistlc metaphysics has fallen into complete disrepute, and wbat we have 
instead of the solenoe of the soul, wo have psychology, as it is now under¬ 
stood* And whatever may have been wrong with the old science of the soul, 
there Is also something wrong with the presantp-day psychology, and m have 
to think at something better* 

Q* If we understand that the crisis of our time...the basic use of modern 
retural seienoe far the relief of man's estate, in both East and ".'est, and 
we can see that this Is pervasive and perhaps cannot be stopped in any way, 
would the study of political philosophy, and If we become ocnvlnced that 
Aristotle was right, could this lead to anything more than a sort of pess¬ 
imistic despair about modem life? CT could it lead to really being able to 
prescribe some way out of this crisis? 

At That is a very good question, and I would say that it is by no means a 
way out* And I believe that every man in his senses, reading the dally papers, 
must be doubtful whether there is a way out. Because it does not depend only 
an that you have a nice notion of how the oonfliot might be settled, but there 
most also be takers for that, you know? And whether takers are available Is 
a very great question* We cannot exclude that*..without hope would be abso¬ 
lutely ghastly. But there is something else which we are likely to forget* 

I would put it this way* There is one thing, even if we cannot have any 
influents on the decisions by omission or commission, which will be/fl Vie—our 
expectations* TTe can change our fundamental expectations. The expectation 



of a Tiorld of perfect happiness and perfect affluence and perfect Justice 
which is so Inportaat an elaaant in all present-day thought, both In the 
Communist and the non-Ccmramiat world—we can change our view about it* 

There is even a Message of hope there. I don’t know whether you recognize 
that* Aristotle uiakeG occasionally the simple rmark that nan generates 
man and the sun* I will state it so that it is not. ..to you* Man is gene¬ 
rated by man and the sun, the sun standing for the extra-human conditions of 
human life* God does not change* In other words, there is a fundamental 
naturalness of human life which is still preserved even in these...called 
the big cities and so on* And part of that natural equipment is the human 
mind* If we make the necessary effort we can still think unoba true badly, 
and that we do not owe in itself to anything but nature and its possible 
creates*, surely not to any- human establishment* Human establishments faci¬ 
litate it* or obstruct it to some axtent, but the fundamental possibility 
is 080*3 natural...Two more* 

Qs Aristotle's idea of the end of naan depends on his idea of nature and since 
you mention that his idea of nature contains a great daal of optimise, I was 
wondering if you could answer Voltaire's answer against Laibnls's quotation 
that this is the best of all possible worlds* And then also Aristotle’s def¬ 
inition of nature depends so much on an immediacy, that knowing doesn't make 
any difference to what la known, whereas I think the itiola history of modem 
philosophy brings out the fact that we don't have inoediaoy* 

At (Inaudible far perhaps two or three sentences*) There Is of course a 
very wonderful story, Candida* but whether it would really hit Ledbnis* one 
would have to study Leibniz, And one can safely any it has no effect whatever 
on that* Leibnia knew these evils, he takes it for granted* He said that 
in spite of these evils, and especially the many evils which men bring on 
themselves, it is still the best of all possible worlds* That is not the 
point* I will give you another example* TThat Voltaire did in such a grace¬ 
ful way, if not in every respect adequate, was done million times since* 

And I remember one statement which was made in this country about a hundred 
years ago by iJelville, which I read in Thompson's book, Melville's Struggle 
TTitfa Qod* I believe* lie 1 villa has a hero in that novel, a confidence inanT" 
And the confidence nan is a man who creates trust, optimism* And he enlarges 
it ao that the confidence man is a printer. This confidence man says to seme 
individual whom he tries to trick, look what you owe to nature and its crea¬ 
tor, And he gives as an example the eyee, which can see all these beautiful 
sunsets and whatever there is* And the addressee says, you are utterly mis¬ 
taken* I owe my eyesight not to nature but to an oculist in Philadelphia* 
That is much of Voltaire's argument. Did Aristotle not know that? T .7©11 he 
who said that our nature is enslaved in many ways surely knew that* But 1st 
us look at the optimist's view* The fact is undeniable, that we have many 
defects* Each one has his defects, I suppose* And we need the oculist ar 
other people* But what does t; s oculist do? Let us only taka the facta of 
Melville and only look at than more closely* The oculist looks at normal, 
healthy qyes* Looking at them, lie restores to a sick eye, if he its 
©yeed.£$rfc* Yrtiat is his model? TVbat 1s the model which he follows when doing 
that? Nature* 

Qt las, but since there isn't any perfected nature, what is the model for a 
perfected nature? 



At nodal la perfeot eyesight, of course 0 There are people of perfect 
eyesight* That Is not the point* '•‘.'hat Aristotle means is that the nor 3d is 
incredibly rich in defects, and not only defects due to nan, but also In 
natural defects* Aristotle thought, and he made It rather clear, that he 
regards most men as defective in the most important respect. But how could 
he knew that? How did he know that they are defective? Because we know that 
there is a human nature* We couldn't speak of defect, we couldn't complain. 

If we are sensible people, if nature did not supply us with a model* To cone 
back to the crisis, you know there are no natural ends* There are only 
values* And this leads to certain difficulties because there is still a 
social science or half social science called psychiatry* There are neurotic 
people, people of such and such defeats* That is a value judgment 0 People 
can deny that, but when over you say about a man that he is neurotie, you surely 
mean to disqualify him in one way or the other* And that is the practically 
important implication of the value jud^nant* How do you know what they do? 

You wouldn't believe it* I had at one time a student in my class who was 
somewhat impressed by the observation that there is really an anomaly in the 
fact that you do have objective value Judgments in psychiatry* And he said, 
it is clear what you must do* Those value Judgments are also relative* In 
other words, the American society defines neurosis in its way, or a certain 
stratus of American society does so* And I havwi’t seen yet that they apply 
it yet to somatic medicine, but it la sure to acne, that all distinctions 
which we make of better or worse, are fundamentally arbitrary* That la, I 
believe, the reduction ad abaurdum of this whole thing, and the intrer- 
academic sign of the crisis' rfe do not know what we should do* We have an 
enormous apparatus of knowledge, power, and we cannot know that is axio¬ 
ms tio—what to do tA th that power* That situation is surely not a satis¬ 
factory situation* 

Qt Well then the question is. If everything is so dependent an the idea of 
nature, and we can't know nature, how can we be sure we know*..You would agree 
that the process of knowing demands a certain change in nature* 

Ai Let us not Juagi into these terrible questions without haring laid the foun¬ 
dations* We take this up on another day* I'm sorry* We have to adjourn* 
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If you have dona your homework, !•«, read Aristotle'a Politics, you would 
hove no difficulty* In this connection I should mention that I cannot moot 
this class next .edneaday, but I sill be back on Monday, Nov the then# of 
the Politics is, as I havr> said, in the first plaoe the polls and not the 
Greek city-state, 

Qi then will the class run until? 

A i Te hare an eight-weak teaching period, so by slsple addition— 

Q» Did you say there won't be a class this Wednesday? 

A* Toe, Thore id 11 not be a class* But I will make up for that at the end 
of the quarter. So in order to understand what Aristotle means by polls we 
must distinguish polls from state, and therefore also from society* But in 
our present way of speaking the proper conceptual equivalent of what Aris¬ 
totle means by polls is what is now called culture. The key difference b et wee n 
Aristotle and the oonoept of polls and the mode m oonoept of culture concerns 
the view regarding the divine things* Hie second point I triad to make olesr 
concerns the relation of polls and democracy, the polls end the demos. According 
to Aristotle the fact of natural inequality regarding understanding is of the 
greatest political importance, notwithstanding natural equality in other res ■ 
pacts. In order to understand that, we look at the typically modern equivalent 
to that, which expresses Itself in the thesis that ona must replace natural 
inequality by man-made or conventional equality. 

This was Rousseau 1 s formula, and in a more radical form we find this under¬ 
lying Marxian, that the social revolution, which implies the abolition of the 
distinction between Intellectual and manual labor, will bring about equality 
on the highest level, There ia of course a kind of egalitarianism In existence 
which is concerned only with equality and uninterested on what level equality 
takes place, Marxian, according to its doctrine, is interested in equality 
on the hipest level, namely where each man develops all human faculties fully. 
But .’.iarxiam la saddled with a difficulty, that the natural barltage of inequality 
is not disposed of by any social revolution, I mean the genes. In other wonts, 
Marxist met devise, if it tries to achieve its goal, a eugenics on a terrific 
scale, which men na an enormous amount of oo ere ion, going much beyond what they 
have been doing now, pins Tyeenks, Tou know the famous Iysenfeo thing. This 
was not a mere accident. That was I think an essential necessity for Marxian, 
how to get rid of the inherited inequalities in the interest of the ultimate 
equality. The only way in which it oan be done, theoretically. Is if the 
acquired faculties are as inheritable as the non-aoquired fornm. Liberal 
democracy, in contradistinction to llan&ai, tries to solve this complicated 
questi on of e quality and inequality by the distinction between the people and 
the government. The people tv here presupposed to be equal, oonslstlng cf 
equals, and the inevitable inequality Is allowed for by the distinction between 
the people and the g o v ar ment. Simply stated, there is a universal and equal 
right to vote, but elective and appointive office are not a universal right but 
privileges. Or, another formula, Equality of opportunity, which does not mean 
■squall ty of achievement, or equality of reward. 

To cane back to Aristotle, The acceptance of natural inequality imp11as 
that what is natural is good. Properly unde r stood that is the premise of 
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Aristotle and It means also that there la a fundamental harmony between the 
human mind and the whole. There ia a natural harmony between them, whereas 
In modem times we find the view very powerful according to which nature is 
an enemy* She has to be conquered* And the conquest ia not only material 
but also Intellectual, ie*, understanding does not mean to be open to the 
whole, to perceive it* But the human understanding, the human understanding 
prescribes nature its laws, according to the formula by Kant* The human 
understanding brings order into the chaotic data supplied by nature* This 
is a very bri. ef sunnary of what we discussed In the last meeting* I make now 
my next step* 

The thene of Aristotle 1 s Politics is inadequately described by the term 
polls* The proper and more adequate description is pollteis* If you look at 
the beginnings of all Books of the Pollties except the First you will see, 
if the translation were tolerably adequate, that poll tela and not polls Is the 
thane of Aristotle's Politics * I must explain dnV. And by the way, also at 
the end of the ethics where Aristotle discusses provisionally the thme of 
tho Politics, we' see" that poll tela is the theme* The ordinary translation 
is consultutlon* The terra constitution as now used, especially in this coun¬ 
try, is the heir to an cider term, especially in the English world, but also 
in France, the fundamental law* That was a tarn used in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and was then gradually raised to what constitution mans 
now* Fundamental laws being laws which can not be changed* For example, the 
law salio (?) in France, that no famiss can rule, and the inalienability 
of the roys 4 domain* Such things were regarded as fundamental laws which cannot 
ba changed. But we limit ourselves now to constitution* The constitution ia 
a law* It is a fundamental law. But poll tela is used in oentredi stlnc tlon 
to all laws. According to Aristotle all laws have to be established relative 
to the poll tela * The poll tala Is the fundamental fact, prior to ary law* 

The equivalent! you find in the United States Constitution would be the very 
first words, "We the People*" Those who gave themselves this constitution 
are prior to the constitution* They are the cause of it, we can say* Now 
what ia that, what is prior? Aristotle says, at the be ginning of the Third 
Book, the poll tela is an order of the inhabitants of the polls* 

Now that Is a very simple thing, so adnpls that many people can't under¬ 
stand It because it Is so obvious* You have the inhabitants a the polls, a 
thousand, five hundred thousand, millions, it doesn't make any difference* 

You can arrange than in different ways. There is one way of arranging than 
which is this (L.S. sketches on the blackboard)* There is arothsr way which 
ia this* There 1s another where there Is one man here, another hare, another 
here* This first would be unqualified democracy. This would be a monarchy 
in which every other Is merely a stbject without any difference. This would 
be an hierarchic society, and you can figure it out indefinitely. This order 
is the poll tela, which means primarily the actual order, not the legally 
established order. It cannot be legally established ultimately because all 
lawa cone from it* Let us therefore express it as presently as possible as 
the factual distribution of power in the oos a^m ity. 

Aristotle says it is the arrangement with a view to the nmglstracies. 

How magi 8 trades means all the ruling offices, regard lee a of whether they are 
legislative, executive, or judicial. let at the same tins politeia is not 
merely an order of human beings. It is at the same time, asTrlatotle says. 



some way of life of the polls, or aa Isocrates, a Greek orator, says, the 
soul of the pcUso TTe must understand the relation between these two things, 
the order among the individuals being inert)ere of a polls, and the fact that 
it is the way of life of the polls* In sociology people speak of social 
stratification. And that means there is a factual order of the society which 
in itself has nothing to do with arty Isga’ order* And this stratification 
means of oourse that there are people hitler up and lower, in a purely daso- 
riptlve manner* There is a peouliar kind of man which sets the tone of a 
society, which gives it its character* But that means fran Aristotle's point 
of view that kind of man determines the end of that society, what that society 
regards as that for the sake of which everything else is done* The spirit of 
society, to use this somewhat old-fashioned term* Some time a the term national 
character means something similar* Now this spirit of a society, however you 
call it, depends ultimately on a specific image of man, the kind of man the 
members of society look up to* In the clearest and simplest case this type 
rules the society in broad daylight, but that is not necessarily always the 
oasa* There can be a cleavage* For example the ruling nan can be despised 
as a politician* And people can look up to an entirely different type* Far 
example, to Bollywood actors and actresses* That is a more complicated oase, 
but the complicated case can always be understood only on the basis of the 
clear and aimple case* That is interesting, that such divergencies are 
possible* 

Mow in a democracy, if Plato is right in the Eighth Book of his Republic, 
in a democracy all types of sen are recognised* There is no predominant type, 
according to a certain remark in the Repub lie * Yet this la of oourse not quite 
true, because we have to take more seriously the claim of democracy, the pre¬ 
ponderance of the conoon man* This ia not altogether negligible, although it 
is too simple, because the conoon men axe not ordinarily rulers* They may be 
decisive in the election, but they are ordinarily not eleotad* Therefore in 
classical anti-derocratio literature people spoke of the dmaagogues, which 
literally mans the leaders of the dance, and the leaders of the demos are 
not simply ordinary members of the danoo* IJow if we look today at democracy 
as we know it directly we see that the recognition of each human type is not 
strictly speaking correct* TT e always can observe that in fact one or few types 
are preferred, I give you a very simple example. This phenomenon is of course 
very well known, but it ia usually not looked at from this point of view* 

That is advertisements, which are very revealing. If you see a representation 
of a menfeer of the fanale sex, you can say it is ordinarily a young lady of 
twenty or twenty*-one* Somehow she acta as the preferred type, so that girls, 
young girls f six, and great-grandmothers of eighty, model themselves on the 
girl of twenty-one. In the oase of males it is mors complicated, because I 
think there are two preferred types, Uw athletic, young man, and the slightly 
greying chief executive, perhaps around forty-six* But that Is by the way 
interesting, that there is this bifurcation in the oasa of males and not such 
a bifurcation in the case of females* Very interesting* But I do not wirfi 
to go into that now* There is a great complexity here, but the great complicity 
must not blind u£ to the fundamental question, whether or not every given 
society does not in fact take a preference for one human type, and whether this 
preferred human type ia not also setting the tone by ruling the eocmunity in 
breed daylight* By the way I translate the word politela by regime, because 
I think that is the best word available * If^onsone knows something better, 

I will always gladly accept it* 


Now I will first make this a little bit mor e Intelligible by giving you 
a very summary statement of Aristotle's distinction of the various VHnri* of 
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regime* Dow the schema la very simple. Regimes oust be either good or bad. 

Those which are concerned with the ccemon good are good. Those which are only 
concerned with the selfish good of the ruler are bad. That is one principle. 

The other principle is also very sdjqple. The ruler may be one, a few, and all 
or maiy. Good, one, monarchy, and bad, tyranny. Few, good, aristocracy, and 
bad, oligarchy. All, good, he calls polity, and bad he calls democracy. The 
v> ry > scheme is used later on by Polybius, where he call^—that is perhaps a 
■nan point—but he calls the good rule of all a democracy, and the bad rule 
of all ochlocracy, mob rule. The idea is this. This is the best. Icings hip 
is the best, tyranny is the worst, and the other order of preference is indi¬ 
cated by the arrow. This scheme has one advantage. It Is complete. Is there 
anything missing? Is there ary alternative left out? Aristotle can easily 
shew that there are n subdivisions of each, but there is no group which is 
left out. But Aristotle knows this ia by no means sufficient to understand. 

For example, how oould you know from this scheme that oligarch/ 1 b the rule 
of the rich? Tou know only that it Is the bad rule of the fee. Then you have 
to go into the substantive considerations which Aristotle gives. 

He uses also an additional scheme, in Books Four to Six, *ich ere the 
most meaty from the point of view of empirical analysis. And here he starts 
from a very practical problai. Hhat is the real issue in every polls In Aris¬ 
totle* s tins? That is the conflict between the poor and the rich, and ulti¬ 
mately between democracy and oligarchy. Aristotle starts from this as the 
basic point. Then he raises the question, since democracy and oligarchy are 
each unsatisfactory, they are both extremes, we must find a mean. A mean for 
Aristotle does not mean this (L.S. writes on blacltooerd) • That would be a 
lousy compromise. It is not a mean• A mean is something which combines the 
advantages of each while avoiding the disadvantages. It is therefore higher 
than the two extremes. And this he calls polity. Now the polity ia « qual¬ 
ified democracy, qualified from the point of view af property. Everyone who 
can equip himself with heavy ante, you don*t have to be rich for that, but 
you must have soma property, full citlsen rights are limited to those who 
have, who have served and who can serve as...But here you have a higher prin¬ 
ciple. Danoorwoy means simply freedom as principle, freedom to live as one 
likes. And that is not sufficient, bo cause there is no virtue implied. Olig¬ 
archy means wealth, also no virtue implied. Ho good. Here there la the prin¬ 
ciple_, service for the country, courage, manliness, virtue of war, which 

is intrinsically higher. But this is only a limited part of virtue. There¬ 
fore there is a still hitter form, which la aristocracy, rule of the virtuous. 

And there are all kinds of intermediate forms. These are the two schemas. 

One diet consider both equally if one wants to understand the heart of Aristotle 1 a 
Politics . 

I add one more point, which 1s also of orucial importance. Aristotle 
applies, in order to make clear ifcat this poll tela really ia, he uses certain 
terms, which he uses also in his theoretical writing, which were however already 
used by Plato. And they were even known to cannon sense. 'Then you look at a 
shoemaker, what he ia doing. He obviously needs material. Let us take the 
exanple of leather. That 1s the material. Or the oarpertter uses wood. The 
wood canoe from the forest, and the forest is oallad , and so this word 
o ano to be used for met ter. The philosophic term for matter comes from 
that. Don't think arythlng fantastic about that. Thenerver you produce some¬ 
thing you use materials to make it. And what does a she snake Y or carpenter 
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do? lift puts his stamp on it* He doesn't stamp the label or the prloa* but 
he elves It a shape or a forma He puts a form on the materials* and when this 
is done* the thing is ready. Both are equally necessary* natter and form, but 
form gives it its character. How Aristotle thinks that this is also very help¬ 
ful for understanding political society. If you have a polls* you have tec 
elwnaits* the human beings as mere human beings. And there id. 11 be this under 
any regime* whethar* it is a monarchy* tyranny* oligarchy, or democracy. The 
regime is a form* which ie imposed on them* which rakes then members of a demo¬ 
cratic, oligarchic, aristocratic* monarchic society. Hear what Aristotle teaches 
seems to be very paradoxical. Is that which makes a oity* a polls, one* is 
above «n the regime. He usee as his example, it is a very good example—there 
are twenty-four or fifty or however human beings. Ibday they are used in a 
chorus in a tragedy. Tomorrow they are used in a chorus in a ccoedy. They are 
the same human beings. 3ut what makes them today a tragic chorus, and tomorrow 
a comic chorus* is some form put on them. They serve an entirely different 
function ihen they serve in a tragedy than when they serve In a oomedy 0 Since 
the function ia the most important thing* the emphasis Is not on the fifty 
or the twenty-four people* or however many they are* prior to their becoming 
members of tie chorus* but their training and activity as eithw members of 
the tragic chorus or the ccmic chorus. Aristotle says that is a good example 
for making clear the difference between a democracy and an oligarchy and any 
other variety of regimes. But there ia this very JT'eat difficulty here. 

If what makes the city one is above all the regime, bear can we account 
for the obvious continuity of cities in spite of all the changes of regimes? 

VJhen someone wxi tea a history of the English constitution* he assumes that 
there 1s a single constitution which changes from at least the time of Wi lli a m 
the Conqueror up to the present time. Or* if you would say* well* the con»* 
titutions differ, surely* one and the same England. The substance of Eng l a nd * 
the underlying substratum* has undergone many changes. And then it was diff¬ 
erent in Cromwell's time and Janes the Second's time and under George the 
Third and now. That seems to be much more sensible. Aristotle says no. It 
ie a different country non from what it was, surely* before the Reform Bill. 

That seems to be fantastic. How I will briefly explain it. 

At the beginning of the Third Book* and the Third Book is surely the 
most important book* the moat fundamental book* Aristotle says* people are 
now of a different opinion. Some people say the polls has dene a certain 
action. Others say* no* not the polls* but the oligarchy* or the tyrant. 

An action* say a contractual obligation, foreign debts* or internal debts* 
far that matter. There is a revolution. The new government says, no, we 
didn't do it* we the people didn't do it, these darned oligarchs did it* or 
that damned tyrant did it. T’e have no obligation. How Aristotle is not now 
ooncemnd with the legal question at the moment. But he says* look what these 
people do. They say it wasn't done by the polls, but by a certain regime, 
say by the oligarchy, not by the polls. They imply there is no polls if there 
is no democracy# There ia no polls• TJell, of course the houses are tliere, 
but there ie no polls# Let us call this type of man the partisan 0 Hie part^ 
lean, if I understand him, aays, if there is not the preferred regime, then 
there is no political society* In metaphoric speech we all know that# The 
oligarch would say in a further advance of democracy, the country is going 
to pieces* The polls ceases to exist# l.'ell, he doean v t mean it so literally, 
but Aristotle says if he would understand himself ho wouldn't moan it literally. 
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That is a partisan* And nor vs have tooths* type of nan, the sensible type, 
who would say It is the duty of the good oitlsen to serve his polls regard¬ 
less of the changes of regimes* Look at England In the seventeenth century, 
when there wore many changes* A nan tiio did his best for England under Charles 
the First, under Cromwell, under Charles the Sea end, and then under "'ill Ian 
the Third, I mean if ha had lived long enough* la this not a better man than 
one who is simply a fanatical adherent of the old monarchy, or cf the coanon- 
wealth, or of that moderate monarchy under "illimn the Third? Let us cdL this 
man the patriot* The country counts such mors than tbs regime. But these 
people, however, these nice men were sti> ject to one accusation* They are called 
by the others the turrCooate* Naturally* There is beautiful avid an oe for that. 
This is a view which Aristotle reports in his Constitution of Athena, which 
is a more popular book* But that is not the vise which he takes in his Politics . 
In the P^litloa he makes this unimpeachable statement* Since dtisen is relto 
tive to regime, as we can easily pr o v » a dtisen In a democracy would not be 
a dtisen in an oligarchy, and so on—df dtisen is relative to regime, good 
citlsen must be relative to a regime* And therefore, a nan whm is a good dtisen 
in a dmocracy can only be a bad oltissn in an oligarchy* You cannot be a 
neutral* That is the point* If we look at Aristotle and contrast him wLth 
the partisan, on the one hand, and with patriot on the other, we see that he 
is neither partisan nor patriot* I would say. If I have to use such a simple 
term, that Aristotle 1s a partisan of human excellence, and for this reason 
he cannot idmtify himself with the partisans of something alee other than 
human earceUenoe, nor can he identify himself with the simple patriot* And 
the theoretical expression of this is the following thing* The partisan is 
wrong whan he says that itth the change of regime, what he regards as the 
d. girt kind of regime, the polls Is destroyed or ceases to be* And the patriot 
is wrong toen he says that all changes of regime are superficial changes, the 
polls subsists in all changes* And the Aristotelian vies is to say the polls 
changes decisively In a regime ohange, but it Is not destroyed* It changes 
Into another polls* That is the simple assertion of Aristotle* I will dis¬ 
cuss it more fully later, and I think the simplest starting point, from our 
present day experience. In order to understand Aristotle, is the famous ques¬ 
tion of loyalty* 

I will only say a few words about that* Then you speak today of loyalty, 
you mean of course in the first plane loyally to the United States* Surely, 
but that is not quite true* If a Coenunlst or Fascist would say, what I mean 
is surely best for the people of the United States, I am more loyal to the 
United States than the others* Bs could say that* But this view mould not 
be aooeptad* Beoauee tiiat loyally msana is loyalty to the established regime, 
loyalty to the United States as defined by the Constitution, by the established 
order* And if seamens should say, well, if there should take place a change 
of the regime in the future, asy into Coonunian, thei everyone is expected new 
to be a loyal Communist, that would play havoc with all existing g o v e r nm e nt s* 

I will develop this later. Aristotle has title in mind* Every country, and 
the loyalty to the oo untry which is a brays demanded, goes through the regime 
and does not refer simply to the bare matter, the human beings, the real estate, 
and so on* Now this doctrine of Aristotle is to begin with really unintelligible* 
But you must always make one step which we have raised before in this a lass* 

Our oenespts are at variance wL th the fundamental concepts of Aristotle, but 
not our experiences* T7e must discover the experience in our experience* Then 
we till understand it, and then we will also sea that and how our concepts block 
us off from Aristotle* But not our experience* I gave this exarpls at the 


beginning of this discussion whan I said Mien you think in reading Aristotle's 
statements shout polls, when you think there at the countay rather than of 
society or the state, then you have already the right me 11 for Mi at he means. 

Our oxperienoe at the country oorreapands to the experience Aristotle has of 
the polls. Our concepts create a block. 

i’Jow there has been an interpretation <f Aristotle's Polltioe by Erie 
Voegolin in hie a lx volume work. Order and History, of rh ich three volumes 
have appeared. And this is rather an extensive statement, about edrfity pages, 
and it is also, how shall I say. It Is not an antiquarian statement, and there¬ 
fore it is of some interest to us here. Before I turn to his remarks on the 
Third Book of Aristotle, I must first tell you what his premises are, as they 
appear in this chapter on Aristotle, his genaral premises. He says, and this 
is meant partly in rendering Aristotle's thougit, "Political science, in the 
sense of a general science at action, is inseparable from e philosophy of hist¬ 
orical existence." There is no philosophy of historical existence in Aristotle, 
that is untranslatable into Grade. But Voegelin believes that this is neceesary. 
That is the fundamental difference between him arid Aristotle. I will read to 
you two more passages indicating hie philosophic premise. This statement was 
on page 302, but I an going to read from page 295. He says, be will find the 
Platonic will and its product the idea. In other words the Platonic idea, a 
mfcjeet into which I cannot possibly enter now, is the product of the Platonic 
will. This is of course wholly incompatible with Plato's and AristotlMe view 
of the Ideas. Another point, which 1s also a characteristic premise, I find 
here on page 279* "while the various parts of Aristotle's Polltioe cannot 
be dated exactly, we knew that they belong to different periods of 1 Aristotle's 
life." That I would say we do not know. The man whs has assured Voegelin 
that we know is the lata ffarnar Jaeger, who died a few weeks ago, a German 
classical scholar. Out you only have to read the v ery sober oriticias of 
Jaeger's construction In the preface or the introduction of Barker, hie trans¬ 
lation of ti» Politics, to see that this is not senething which can be assumed. 
Jaeger triad to' construe the genesis of Aristotle*a philosophy in general, and 
of his political philosophy in particular. This kind of ccneern M. th genesis 
is part of this general concern id th history, which is characteristic of a 
whole school of thought with which Voegelin is In fundamental agreement. Now 
one subject which I will take up at the end of this course, which is inevitable, 
is the relation of Aristotle's thought to Plato. Hero that plays a very great 
roi in Voegelin*s argument. In a word, Plato had certain expectations of a 
rejuvenation or revitalisation of Greek life. Those expectations failed. AM! 
Aristotle's doctrine Is based an this historical experience, the failure of 
the Platonic expectations. According to Voegelin, it lot to the separation of 
ethics and politics. That there is a separation of ethics and politics in 
Aristotle is In a way undeniable. Tkw> different books. One la called the 
EtirLoa and one is called the Polltics, and there is no such separation of an 
ethics' and a polities in Plato. The question is whether the explanation, whether 
you have to go back to something which is fundamentally only an hypothesis, 
namely the failure at Plato's expectations, ex pl ai n * that. That is a 
question, and 1 would have to discuss Voegelin* s analysis of Plato, which I 
cannot do hare, what Plato's expectations are. I will limit myself only to 
this question, what the separation of ethics and politics means. 

Now if that means that we must make a distinction between tho virtues 
and the political Institutions meant to produce or to be helpful to the 
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mergence of virtue, this of course is as Platonic as Aristotelian. And you 
only hare to read the First Book of Plato's Lass. 631b foliosing to o f that 
it is parfeotly clear in Plato's mind, here you have a standard, a vies to 
which you legislate, and this is the perfect human being having these and 
' these virtues. That oust oose first, and than you osn devise Institutions. 

That is exactly the same In both thinkers. But it is true Plato did not pm- 
sent an ethics in a separate book. Both in the Republic and in the Politics 
there are both ethical and political. But the reason is this. And TKa T" 
can only state here dognatioaUy. I id.ll speak of It later an. There is no 
moral virt m moral and ethical is of oou. se tiie nmta j I mean the distinction 
which is now made, according to which a drug store osn be unethical, but certain 
sexual practices are irmoral, that is a more recent distinction. Ethical is 
simply the Greek form of what...moral. This only in pas sing . I have acid of 
someone that I regarded him an lsnorol man. And then I was asked, did he comnit 
adultery. And I only meant be was a cheat. They I learned that this term meant 
different things in this country. So moral or ethical virtue, the very term 
does not occur in Plato. One can soy that Aristotle is the discoverer of morel 
or ethical virtue, in contradistinction to the other virtues, flhy that is so 
is a question ih ich I plan to take up later. 

?ton 1st us cone to Voegelln's discussion cf the Third Book of the Politics . 

I must road to you a few nassagss, first page 32h following. "In the eoonony 
of the Politics. Book HI holds the key position. It is the bridge between 
the introductory exploration of the nature of the polls and the subseque nt 
nomothetic application to concrete oases. The field cf action far the lawgiver 
is the poll tela or politsiana, variously translated as constitution, kind of 
government, cr form of g ow w i a e n t. Aristotle himself defines the poll tela as 
the order ( taxis ) of the householders of a polls (127li>38)." I mention this 
already now. This is a mistranslation. Aristotle says hare this la an order 
of those who inhabit the city. Inhabitants, not the householder*. "The beet 
translation would be ' or der of the polls,* and the varieties would best be 

-f (types at order*j hence we shall use these terms whenever the conventional 

language of 'constitution* or 'foam of govenawnt* could lead to misunderstandings. 
Such caution in the use of terms is necessary beoausa in Book HI Aristotle's 
concepts undergo certain changes of meaning. The term Vpolia,' for instance, 
is not used in the sense as in Abe previous boola^roen the 'nature of 
the polls' was the topic. In Book I the polls was a community of *ich the 
'parts' could be determined as household and village. In Book IH the polls 
is still a composite thing, but household and village have been replaced by 
the oitlsons as its parts.” lbat is absolutely correct* "This is the daf- 
inition which answers the opening question of Book III* »TJhat really is the 
polls?* And the question most be a deed because Aristotle is new in search 
of the polls Which 1s the object of the 'statesman's and lawgiver's acti¬ 
vity.* The lawgiver's polls /meaning itfiat Aristotle discusses in Book III 
and f ollowingT is not the philosopher'a polls /wbat Aristotle alia godly dis- 
crun sad in Book ]7. The distinction between nature and order, /nature in the 
First Book anl order in the Third Bootfbetween a philosopher's and a lawgiver's 
polls loads into theoretloal difficulties which Aristotle could not dissolve.” 

That la the Initial statonent at this point. 

lion idut is the basis for it? Aristotle begins In Book I, obviously. It 
is the beginning rf the boof. but it is also true there Is a new beginning at tie 
beginning of Book in. These two beginnings are described by Voegelln, In 
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the First Dock at the beginning ha opeaka of nature of the polls, and In the 
Third Book he opeaka of the order of the polls. Differently stated, and some¬ 
what oleeer to That Aristotle taught, at the beginning of the First Book, Aris¬ 
totle speaks of the household and village aa parts of tho polls, and at the 
beginning of Bock III he speaks of the citiaan as part of the polls. This 
. statenant is closer to what happens, but it is not quite correct, because 
Aristotle does not call the household and the village parts of the polls in 
the First Dock. Ha night have dene so, but in fact he doesn’t do it. Dhat 
is the meaning of the discussion at the beginning of the First Book? .Aris¬ 
totle makes it perfectly clear. There had beer, people who said that there ia 
no essential difference between the household or family and the polls, Bie 
polls is only a large family, or the household is a small polls. Plato was 
ore of these people who in a way said that. He doesn't mention the names there. 
The first task for Aristotle is to make clear that there is an essential diff¬ 
erence between the household and the polls. Number one. That is I However the 
same thing as showing that the polls is by nature. The meaning of this oentr- 
ence is also: the polls aa polls is by nature, and not merely aa an enlarged 
family or village. By nature there is a difference between the polls and the 
anal lor association. Now after having made clear the essential difference 
between polls and household, and the village is not very interesting here, 
the oritlque concerns the household and the polls, Aristotle discusses the sub¬ 
ject of the managonent of the household in the rest of Book One. Then he 
does what he also does in other works, he gives a survey of older views regard¬ 
ing politics, ihat he does in Book Two. In Book Three the political argument 
proper begins. At the beginning of Book Che Aristotle was only concerned with 
establishing, so to say, that there is a subjeot of politics, that the polls 
is something by itself, essentially different frexn the village. The distinction 
between nature and order, which Voogelin finds here, nature in Book One and 
order In Book Three, simply doesn't exist. Now That ia the point? 

Voegelin says that this distinction between the nature of the polls and 
the order of tho polls, a distinction which is not Aristotelian, destroys 
the understanding of the substance which is as it were both. I road to you. 

"'The polls is the same chiefly with regard to its po 11 tela. ' If this argument 
were followed to its conclusion, the polls as a society in history would dis¬ 
appear ." TThat he means ia the continuity of the polls. In spite of the change, 
would disappear. Quoting Aristotle, Tlhethor a polls is bound in Justice to 
fulfill its engagements when it changes its governmental orde r/poll taia 7 t ia 
another question." Aristotle says at the and of this discussion. You know 
the practical question fran which he started. There people make a distinction 
between the polls and the regime. The oligarchs made that contract or treaty. 

TVe didn't do it, therefore it doesn't bind us. "In this sentence," Voegelin 
says, "the polls Is again the subject which retains its identity through the 
changes of the types of ardor*—but new the question of the debts, which under 
this assumption should be paid, is left dangling. A reconciliation of these 
various theoretical intentions is impossible," Do you see what he means, the 
question of the debts? Do you remember that, otherwise you will not understand 
ejy reasoning. I repeat. The starting point of Aristotle is his observation, 
change of regime, denial of binding character of debt contracted by the previous 
regime, with the ground that that was not dona by the polls but by the former 
regime. Like Russia in 1518 is tho nearest example, no, not the nearest exam¬ 
ple, there are others, but the most famous example. That was done by the Caar, 
not by the Russian people. 

Let us consider that for one moment. First the question, the continuity. 
Aristotle doesn't say that the polls is an entirely new polls, say that the 



Russia after the Ccramunlst Reflation has nothing whatever in coonon. He only 
says that the change in regime is the moot important change which occurs* The 
reason is very simple, bee use Aristotle regards the difference between good 
and bad as the most important distinction* Take the simplest and clearest 
case* If a society dedicated to virtue becomes dedicated to vice,, no change 
in that society is comparable to that. Whether they become richer, or larger, 
or change various technical things, is not comparable in importance* That is 
a vary defensible point of visa, I would say. But 1st us come back to the 
question of debts. According to Voegelin, Aristotle must maintain that every 
change in regime creates an entirely new polls, and mat on the othar hand admit 
the fact that the polls survives, because obviously, in a way it is the samo 
polls, before the change and after the change* And Toegslin believes that 
Aristotle cannot solve this problem at this level, I think that is utterly 
wrong* Aristotle says this is another question, a question not belonging here* 
Why does it not belong? Answerj because it is a legal question* A legal ques¬ 
tion is a question which as such, in this context, is not political, t* ich is 
not relative to the regime. There are such politically neutral questions, 

I could prove this by parallels in the Po lities , It is a politically neutral 
question* 3ut hear can It be decided? T’-’-ake' one simple assumption, that 
Aristotle was a sane man, and how would a sane man decide such a question? 

Say a tyrant oontraoted debt* The tyrant 1 b deposed or executed, and 'diet 
about the debts? It seons obvious* If the tyrant oontraoted the debt in 
order to have a ball, to feather his nest, or whatever you call it, of course 
the debt will not be paid, then should these bankers, the fallows who financed 
this 97 life, take the responsibility for that* But if tha ty r ant used the 
money, or part of it, far beautifying the city, and generally for the advan¬ 
tage of the polls, and the city is going to enjoy these advantages for the 
future, an honest city will pay the debt. That is what Aristotle means* It 
is really a legal question*..the osnter of the political argument. 

Now another passage which I have to read* "Aristotle is concerned with 
the tension between the one nature of the polls and tha mazy varieties of 
actualization* From the speculation an this tension emerges the possibility 
that the form ( eidoa) of order oan be brou^it to ooinolde maximally with the 
nature ( ptosis) of the polls* TJe, thus, arrive at the notion of the best polls 
as the polls whose order ( politeia ) will be an organization of tha free and 
equal men, that is, of the society of mature men as described in the Nloomachean 
Cthica . T-hlle such maximal coincidence is desirable, the political scientist 
must recognize that the historical^itiea^ fall far short of such perfection! 
in fact, Aristotle admits on occasion that none of the 158 constitutions exam¬ 
ined by him live up to his standards* The problem of politics is not exhausted 
by an exploration of the nature of the polls] the metaphysical Inquiry gamely 
into the nature of the polie^ must be supplemented by what we may call a soci¬ 
ology of politics*" 

Now let us try to understand that* It is quite...Voegelin makes use 
of a distinction between nature and order* And this distinction he equatoa, 
nature and order, which he ascribes to Aristotle* And this he Identifies with 
the distinction between nature and font, sides. That you must keep in mind. 

The natural polls is the perfect polls* But all actual cities are imperfect* 
Now the latter by the way is oosrect* Aristotle re juried practically all cities 
of which he knew, no, all cities of which he knew, as imperfect, is undeniable. 
But that has nothing to do with that* TThat Voegelin apparently doesn't know 
is this, a very simple thing* According to Aristotle, the nature of a thing. 
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is, to say it In a very simplified statement, Ton* plus matter. That he 
forgot. Just as a human being oonslsts of form and matter. One can easily 
ilistrate that. For example, in primary analysis, part of the matter is, say, 
our stomachs. A human stomach is not a dog f s stomach. From Aristotle 1 s point 
ef view we have not understood the human stomach fully until we see how only 
the human stomach could contribute to the life of a man as distinguished from 
the life of a dog, and ary other animal. But the form, man 1 s rationality, is 
that which governs the whole thing. But man is not merely the form. He is 
also the matter. This is easily understood. But the difficulty which exists 
is undeniable, is this, that most dogs are normal. Shat is at least what Aris¬ 
totle believed* In other words you find dogs with two heads or one foot or 
90 on* But tho normal dog has tiro eyes, two ears, and so on. But most cities 
are abnormal. That is what Aristotle says. You find almost everywhere a 
normal dog, and nowhere a normal city. And yet he says the city is by nature. 
That is a paradoxy which cannot be denied. And psrhape Aristotle would even 
say that most human beings are abnormal, by which he does not mean that most 
human beings have a bodily defect of one kind or another. That notv but mea^* 
ured by the norm of a truly human life w e could say that every dog leads a 
truly doggish life. There are very few human beings one could say who live 
a truly a human life. That is so, and that I think is not Aristotle* s fault. 

Another indication of the saae point. On page 331. following, he says 
Aristotle must make three conoeptral distinctions. "In the first place, the 
observation of revolutions, as well as of the corresponding changes of ocne- 
tltutione in a polls, motivated the distinction between nature and order of 
the polls." That is not correct. Aristotle makes the distinction between the 
form and the matter of the polls, not between the nature and the order. That 
is simply misleading. (End of Side I) 

—it was the same thing as I said before, where he mistranslated this passage. 
The poll tela is the order of the householders. Aristotle means the human beings 
inhabiting the polls. That is the matter of the polls. You oust have human 
beings, and then there must be a specific form imposed on than. That doesn’t 
mean in itself, by the way, something vicious or coercive. It moans only they 
must be directed toward a character 1st 1c goal, freedom, virtue, wealth, or vhatr- 
over it may be. Otherwise they are not truly members of a political society. 
"Once the order cf the constitution was established as a category, it had to 
be the order of something! and the constitution acquired the fraction of a 
’form* in relation to the citizens as its ’matter. 1 " That is not true, the 
human beings are its matter. That makes all the differ race. "This second 
distinction between the constitutional form and the citizens lad to the diff¬ 
iculty that a good nunfcer of mm somehow belong to a polls but cannot be class¬ 
ified as citizens if the citizen be defined as the ’matter* that fits into 
the constitutional ’form.*" That is not recognizable in what Aristotle sqys. 
Aristotle means something very simple. This shoemaker here, an inhabitant 
of the city, is a citizen in a democracy, and not a citizen in an oligarchy. 
Whenever you look back into tho history of this country, we never had suaoh 
severe properly qualifications, but in ary other oountry you would immediately 
see that, that this is so. The citizen la always relative to the regime. 

But a human being is not relative to a regime. The shoemaker doesn’t cease 
to be a human being if the regime is changed. But he ceases to be a citizen. 
Then there is a third distinction. The third distinction Aristotle made is 
between a good man and a good citizen. But that Is absolutely evident. If 
citizen is relative to the regime, then good citizen must be relative to the 
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regime. If something la relative to something olae, than tint something 
qualified is also relative to that something else* And the proof can a&Lin 
be given vary empirically# A good citizen of the elmar Republic had to be 
a bad citizen of the ULtler regime and vice versa, because a good citizen 
means to be dedicated to the «d of the regime. I mean if someone Is ded¬ 
icated, say, to the end of Hitler 1 s regime, he cannot be dedicated to liberal 
donocracy, and vice versa. That is an empirical fact. 

And he goes on as follows. As a consequence of all these things, "the 
nature of the polls could no longer be linked wl th the nature cf nan by the 
anthropological principle which Aristotle had inherited from Platoj and a 
perspective would open on a possibility of human existence, in satisfactory 
modes of actualization of human nature. In sooiaties of a type other than the 
polls." In other lords, the difficulty into which Aristotle gets by identify¬ 
ing the perfect human association with the polls can only be solved by forget¬ 
ting about the polls and finding a society of a type other than he polls. 

By tills he moans, Voegelin means, a civilization or culture. If Voegelin 
would only say that the polls as described by Aristotle ia a problematic 
thing, he would be correct. But that would not be a criticism of Aristotle. 

It would only bring out what Aristotle himself means. AH the difficulties 
into which Aristotle gets do not prove in any way that societies of another 
type would solve the difficulty. TThat is the reason for Aristotle's failure? 

Hoc hare he 3«ys, "Since nature and form are gynonyme for essence, the polls 
is a thing with two different essences." That is simply not true. Voegelin 
has not understood the Aristotelian doctrine regarding nature as a composite 
of form and matter, to say nothing of the fact that the distinction between 
nature and order, as based on the difference of the argument at the beginning 
of Book I and Book III, is not in axy way a basis for it. "The difficulties 
have their origin in the attempt to apply the ontological categories, which 
had been developed in ^risto t'#* aj Physics and Metaphysics, without further 
clarification to the order of human exlslenoe in society. It should be amply 
clear that the ontological categories, developed on occasion of the enizoerated 
models in Physics and Metaphysics, are not adequate instruments for the th car¬ 
et! cation of order in society." that does this mean? Aristotle is a meta¬ 
physician. He has developed a metaphysical doctrine or ^rstem in the Phyalos 
euid Metaphysics. There the distinction between form and matter plays a very 
groat roYe. Then Aristotle transfers this distinction between matter and form 
blindly, as it were, to politics. But that is not true, and I id uld like to 
staw how a 

Tfhat is the polls? Tie would first have to know that. Non from Aristotle's 
point cf view the polls can be only one of two things. It ia either a natural 
being or it ia an artifact. But in both cases the distinction between matter 
and form is evidently necessary. It ia even clearer still in the case of the 
artifact than in the case of a natural thing. There ia no such borrowing from 
a metaphysical system in Aristotle's Politloa . Moreover, the key point, Ari*- 
totle's style of thinking is absolutely opposed to such schanatdLzation. If 
he did not on the basis of political things see the necessity of making the 
distinction bet sen natter and form, in the case of political things, Aris¬ 
totle would not apply it. Nothing is clearer fer Aristotle than that the 
world ia of very great conploxl ty, and that the simple transfer of distinctions 
manifestly useful in one sphere to another sphere needs in each case a peculiar 
reasoning. Tha reasoning which Aristotle gives, taken entirely from political 
things, is the undeniable fact of change of regimes, of forms, while a natter 
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subsists* the human beings* to My nothing of the mils of the city* or the 
houses. But surely the human beings are the same* and yet the form is changed. 
An! then the question is* what is the re la tire importance of these two elements* 
the matter or the fora2 Then Aristotle would say* and I only repeat what I 
have said before* what change can be more important than a change of the end 
to which the society is dedicated? Let the end first be virtue* and let the 
end then be vice. Ho change can be more fundamental. All changes of regime* 
from democracy into oligarchy# for example* reflect somehow this moet fundamen¬ 
tal of all changes* and therefore this is the key to understanding. 

I believe I leave it at these remarks. There is one more passage which 

I might take up later...which I had partly to do for the sake of Ur._ and 

partly also because Voegelin'e book is probably the leading book now in this 
field* after Sabine 1 s History of Political Thought, which gradually fell into* 

I don 1 1 know how to express rk* but it is a boot wnich has gone through many 
editions* and things have changed* both the theoretical and the political sit¬ 
uation have ahanged ao profoundly since it was first published in the 30 f s I 
believe* that no changes of an editorial kind can help. And that it needs 
all the time. Voegelin in a way supplies that need. But in this oase* in 
the case of Aristotle**..the earlier book* The NewSolsnoe of Politics* this 
question of Aristotle* singly doesn't prove the point wHTch hVwants to make* 
that Aristotle's categories are fundamentally inadequate for understanding 
political society. Aristotle 1 s categories may not be sufficient for under¬ 
standing political things* but Voegolin's argument does not establish that. 

Qi There is one point that you place a very heavy emphasis on* which is 
crucial to saving the situation for Aristotle. That is that the form may 
change but the matter remains the same. You used before the example that 
the good citizen of the TJeimar Republic cannot be a good dtiaen of the Had 
regime. Near it seems that history is chock-full of such good citizens of one 
regime who were very good citizens of any regime that followed* and that of 
course matter as physical entity subsists* but had undergone profound enough 
changes so that it is a different kind of matter In ao far as purpose is con¬ 
cerned or in so far as ideology is concerned. Do you get ny point? VThat kind 
of matter are you talking about? 

A* The sane one that Aristotle is talking about. The human beings. 

Qi But what do os that mean? Does that mean human being as physical entity or 
what? 

Ai If I knew what physical entity was* I could answer that. I mean* I believe 
in these days whai you speak of physical entity you mean an inanimate body* and 
human beings are not inanimate bodies. Pardon? 

Qt Sometimes** 

Ai Then they are dead...abstraction made from political...you do that. Is 
it not necessary to do that even* if you look at the key case of a change of 
regimes? 'That is changed is only in the first place the laws have changed. 

His legal position may have altogether changed. And he is expected to be 
dedicated to something to which he was not dedicated before* which is the oppo¬ 
site of that to which he was supposed to be dedicated before... 
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Qi Is it tbs same natter? 

At Matter is truly relative. From another point of vise this man is of 
course form, in many ways. You ultimately come back to what Aristotle calls 
prime matter, tfiere there is no longer ary consideration of man or of any living 
beings* Aristotle moans by matter 'That is matter in the context. And hers 
in the political context the sub-political ad such is matter* The sub-political 
is that which Includes many other forms or naturee* Stick to the...and you 
will understand. The human beings are molded after the change of regimes in 
a different way than -they were molded before* But there are so many questions* 
Aristotle knows that, that in a sense it makes sense to say, sure, be dedicated 
to one's country regardless of a change in regime. But If you think of interest¬ 
ing changes of regime and ndt of these perfectly nice ones, it means much more 
than that. Think of the change from Csarist Russia to Comauniat Russia. These 
are profound changes, and to be equally dedicated to both is impossible. You 
must not forget that our political categories, or moral categories, are in a 
way less political than Aristotle's, because we have a notion of general human 
decency which is not effected by the regime* There is such a thing, sure, but 
that underestimates the importance of the political* And these great changes 
which we have seen in our oentuiy have shown us that political changes are 
terribly important frem the point of view of simple human deoency. One cannot 
say that simple human deoency is in no my affected. If a tolerably decant 
monarchy is replaced by a to lew ably decent repub lio, you can say that decency 
Is not affoctod. I grant you that. But not In the fundamental changes* Our 
political categories may be much too poor if they do not take into consideration 
the really fundamental changes. 

Qt If men by nature tend toward their own excellence, is there any means of 
helping than achieve this excellence? 

At ..because man is by nature the rational animal, and therefore his perfection 
cannot be achieved without him own use of the reason* nature is sooetlmss 
understood in the senee of *at happens without reasoning*«.It la in this sense a 
natural process. But man's education cannot be in this sense natural* Educ¬ 
ation mist be a rational process, but a process guided by nature, namely taking 
into consideration what it means to be educated... 

Qi From the Aristotelian standpoint? 

Ai But you cannot speak of that is natural fer a being without oonsri.taring 
the nature of that being...Since man happens to be the rational animal, you 
must make a rather large allowance for reason* Is this so difficult to understanll 

Qi Would the answer then be yes to ny question, that arything which is succass- 
fu l - 1 

Ai Of course not* If as the end result of that process you have a perfect 
gentlemen, and a mind that is well trained In all worthwhile things*, then, 
surely, that is a success* But If you mean by success that he is not a criminal 
because he is not caught, then it would not be a success* You know there are 
people who are successful in that line* Success would have to be defined* 

And therefore when one speaks of the perfection of man one ...than when one speaks 
of success, because success is a wholly different thing* How can one understand 
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what one wants to achieve?#**® calm* aao oth ly+ior king from the social 
standpoint* VJhen you apeak of sucoeas i that doea not exclude that* But 
you sea the point is this* That brings up always the old question of naans 
and ends* and the old question does the ond sanctify every naans# I believe 
that Aristotle would have answered that question Just as Hegel did in his day* 

The end sanctifies every means compatible with that end* But if the means is 
really destructive of that end* it is of course not*.# 

Qt If Aristotle says the polls changes into a new polls— 

Ai Hot simply, but in the most important respect# Qy the way, in order to 
make tills clear# If Aristotle had meant that the polls is defined, as It 
were, only by tho form or tie regime, than two different democratic cities 
would be one city, or n democratic cities would be only one city, because they 
are identical with regard to form. So you see how utterly necessary the matter 
is# The democratic cities of tho north, and the denocratia cities in ti» South, 
even if fci ey are identical in their regimes, are still different cities because 
their matter is different# Just as human being A and human being B differ, 
thourfi their perfection and farm are the same, beoause they have different stomach! 

Qt ’Jy question is, how can we study, by Aristotelian concepts, the matter or 
the people, frera one regime to another, to see what limitations are placed on 
the way the regime can change by the limitations of the people, peculiar to the 
character of the people which does not change# 

Ai I don't wish to be nasty, otherwise I would say you haven't read Books 
Four to Six# That is where Aristotle shows, for example, you bars a certain 
regime, say democracy, Now he sees 1—nediaf 3y, as an e**i1 i l nn1 political 
scientist, that this is too general, boaauee there are various kinds, sr±>- 
divisions of democracy# And he sees for example in cno kind that there is 
a preponderance in the aasenfcly of fanners, peasants, rural people. In another 
there is a preponderance of urban, poor, population# These are two extremes# 

They are two entirely different dem o c r acies# That he shows beautifully# There 
are the rural people, living out in the villages and towns# They can't corns 
to the assembly every day# They oan acne only very rarely# And therefore 
they want to have an order in whioh four assent) He 3 a year are sufficient,, 

3ut such four assert)lies cannot do more than elect officials and audit the 
officials••oTherefore it will invariably happen in rural democracies that 
the upper classes will become the elected officials. But In a city or urban 
democracy, which might have the nau^ity conceit#..to give then pay for their 
attendance, they can go to the assembly every day# And in such a democracy 
the oonnon people will be actually in oontrol. Aristotle developed at great 
length th^stso-called sociological thingB. 3ut he always used then with a 
view to their political meaning# They are In a way meaningless if you do not 
look at them politically, because the human meaning depends on the character 
of the society as a whole, ie#, on the character of the goals to vhlch the 
society as a Thole is dedicated# Surely it is interesting to see the difference 
in preponderance of occupations, but it b comes interesting only when you see 
what it mem 3 politically. That it nsr.ns politdorlly is tlie a&m as to say 
what it means in human toms, the ends to which society as a whole is dedicated# 
And to see tills you have only to look at Aristotle, and at Thucydides, to see 
how the democracy changed in Athens, and how these very excited people, the 
many Atbeniwi shoemakeYh and so on, who appeared in the assembly and who had 
no other content but the only thing wllch gave them substance so to speak waa. 


we are th€ lords of he Athenian empire. And if '.here Is another jnall city 
on an Island who don 1 1 Jump when we blow the rhlstle we are going to show 
then. And the large, the broader consideration, is it wise to react to such 
little things in such a violent manner, is It not better for Athena to bo a 
generous protector rather than a stem caster, you !mow, the famous 3tory .Then 
they destroyed cities and killed the males and sentenced the females xnto slav 
cry or something. In other words the passions, the emotions, the mass psychology, 
as they call it now, that is a very important consideration. In other words, 
if people lack this breadth, are root conoerned with.*.that would be the ruin 
of democracy. VTould this not bo bad? Surely in modern dcnocracios the sit>* 
uation is entirely different, because modern denooracy is not direct demo¬ 
cracy# That you must never forget© Ic 0 , a fundamental distinction between 
the people and the jovemnent, whereas for Aristotle in a direct democracy 
the people is the government. 

Qi Sir, I an wondering whether or not Aristotle* s intellectual differentiation 
of matter and fern ends up with a very .erious problem in that not only is the 
philosopher excluded from the polls, in the sense that he is opposed to the 
demos, and is only a very particular case, but doesn’t he provide legitimization 
for the aberrant poli9 in the very sense in which in Natural Right and History 
you condemn the positivists. You say the only nice thing about Vim is that they 
don’t offer the sane advice to tyrants that they offer to democracy 0 let Aris¬ 
totle shews how abhor ant societies lite democracies and oligarchies and tyrannies, 
can be built up 0 Hew I realize that one can say in Aristotelian terms that 
this particular society was the most proper society under given conditions, 
but Aristotle 3hows how the conditions can be preserved. That is, if I were a 
democratic demagogue or a tyrant, I could look up in Aristotle and see how to 
solve ry probL®is 0 I can saw ny society. And thus he beoonvos the moralizer 
attempting to advance imperialists or he becomes simply loclced up in the ivory 
tower of knori edge where he is no good and where he loaves the rest of the 
world to become the playground of the naehiavelUs and the Bismrcks. 

Ai I understand where you get this impression, ’.-here Aristotle in Pook Five, 
you know, where he gives recipes, where people find there is already :'nchiavolli f a 
principle, in the section on tyranny. But ’.That is the general character of the 
Aristotelian recipe? If you want to keep your bad regime, oven a tyranny, be 
as docent as possible. That he says to the tyrant, that he says to the demos, 
that ho says to the oligarch. The constant advice, and based not merely on 
preaching but on practical considerations. After all the tyrant doesn’t want 
merely to throw his weight around, you knew? But oven if ho does tliat, he wants 
to throw his weight around for a long time 0 

Qs IS Aristotle then giving bad advice, say to a man like Stalin, who says 
I will let then think? Here he is either giving bad advice, that is not accurate 
advice, to Stalin, cr— 

A* Aristotle’s advice to all bad regimes is to try to be as decent as is 
conpatiblo with your fundamentally wrong form. 

Ql That is bad advice. 

At VJhy is it bad advice? 

Qi It is bad advice because it may be necessary in ordr>r to preserve the cond¬ 
itions of the tyrannical society to appear to be as nice as you can*— 



At do, no, more appearance will not lo 0 People sac g in such crude matters, 
people see through the appear&noe. 

Qt But this involves another problem in Aristotle, in that throutfi the diff¬ 
erentiation of form and matter he excludes the problem of the very ordering of 
the soul, that is, the matter is not matter qua matter, but it is something 
more than matter. It is th» form itself. It is the genesis of tie form* Ihus 
Stalin can brainwash the masses, 

A* Let us forget about the form and the natter, because it i3 not very clarifying 
in its groat generality* But you mustn't forget this one thing, which I believe 
plays a great role in the thought of our day. Such people like Aristotle, and 
there were quite a few others, were very modest, That is to say, they generally 
speaking abhorred ex tr ene measures, even if the extre m e measures served a good 
end. They loathed the habits acquired in these extreme measures, I mean, 
Aristotle would not blame people if they killed tyrants. You know, in an un¬ 
bearable situation they iiave a certain right in a way* And yet the fact that 
this is done in way-? which are clearly not orderly, legal proceedings, isn’t a 
good habit. For us, the word revolution Is almost a word of praise, because 
there have been sons revolutions in modem times, especially in this country, 
rhich by toe way were almost as much a form of war as of revolution, formally 
speaking, which, wore salutary, and which in former tiroes .. .revolution.. .Do 
you know what that means? Sedition. That is just like the word parties, which 
replaced the former word factions. Certain habits, practices, which in the 
past were regarded as morally very dangerous have now became simply expected, 

7fe have to take this into consideration and to rethink it. That does not nec¬ 
essarily mean that Aristotle is right, but that is the minimum, that we argue 
on the same subject on which he speaks. There is another point. Lot us assume 
that aristocracy as Aristotle meant it, the rule of gentlemen, who are public- 
spiri. ted and who never nie-erse their power for low things like their gain, is 
very rare, not intrinsically impossible, but so rare that Aristotle didn't know 
of an example. In other words if we have always imperfect regimes, is not the 
maximum which is practically possible, which a teacher like Aristotle could 
do, to give the given imperfect regime which was villing to listen to him, the 
advice to be more decent in this and that important area than they would be 
without this advice? I mean, let us not have too extravagant expectations, 
Aristotle is an eninently sober man. But he is not sobar in that cheap way 
that he knows only the closest objectives, and does not knew what would be 
ultimately best for society. He is both. He knows the perfect solution for 
which we rrL- it wish or pray and also the enormous difficulties of getting that 
way, and therefore he tries to give advice to ruling people as we ordinarily 
find ther. Aristotle even when he speaks about tyranry, and says how could 
we preserve it, and the general rule is, think of long duration and not merely 
for short enjoyment, and gen orally speaking, a non-opnroncive, a non-insulting 
rule would bo better than the opposite oonrti tions. ' "hen he makes tills remark 
he makes it perfectly clear that tyranny is a monstrosity, "liereas ti e present 
day social scientist would say it is absurd to speak of tyranry aa a monstrosity. 
The value judgments supporting tyranry are aa defensible, or as indefensible, 
as the value judgments supporting rule cf law and these things. That is an 
enormous difference, That is vurely true, that Aristotle thought the tension 
bo tween philosophy and the polls can't be overcome. But in order not to condemn 
prematurely you oust consider the fact that the union of philosophy and politics 
has been achieved in modem timos tt trough technology based on modern science. 



The immediate consoqumco that follows is the possibility of thermonuclear 
extinction* Before this danger has bean completely ovarcove, I nould regard 
it as an open question. *>en if it should bo overcome still one could 3&y 
something viiich requires ouch a danger, such a hairbreadth's escape, is not 
so manifestly a dictate of...I believe that what distinguishes us as a gene¬ 
ration is tills, that we have seal vd th our awn eyes that these groat and fant¬ 
astic promises of modem technology are accompanied with the threat oT incr¬ 
edible disaster that some very wise men in the past, you know, a Vinci was 
one of them, smelled at the beginning, and that now has become comm knowledge. 
It is precisely because we have felt this shock that the wise men of old appoar 
somewhat leas as old fogies than they appeared in the nineteenth century, though 
orvon than some of them could see that the greatest promoter of technology is 
war. Because there the incentive is so enormous, the restraints are loss. 

That is the difficulty. He meet next honday. 
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I have a question# I think I will first discuss that question, by Jr# # 

"The aim of the polls is said to be to make its meters good and just, or the 
polls is an association of households or clans aimed at providing its members 
self-sufficient existence* Nhile the polls grans for the sake of more life, 
it exists for the sake of the good life* But perfection is not within the 
reach of all members, oven members of the best polls® Therefore in that sense 
could it be said tint the best polls aims at the best life, or the perfect exis¬ 
tence? Is it not much more that the best polls, insofar as it aims at a per¬ 
fect existence, attainable only by a few, aims not at the common 30 od but at 
the good attaljttble by the few? The polls can then only be said equivocally 
to aim at perfection# Is it not much mare true to 3 ay that in the best polls 
that Aristotle describes, the rulinr citizens rule simply for the 3 ake of per¬ 
petuating their own kind ? 0 That is a very good question, but I would divide 
ry answer into two parts, and therefore 3ay, first, let us assume that I!r# 

f s premise is correct, that the polls aims not at the conrnon good, but at tie 
good attainable by the few# Assuming that this were so. Is the fact that the 
polls is determined in its outlook by the best men, ruling in broad dayllgvt, 
arvi the other members of society defer to them, is this not also for the benefit 
of the rest? Are they not better men by deferring to the rest than by not 
deforring? 

Qt I think that Aristotle tries to substantiate that view by positing a potent¬ 
iality in the man wlio can 1 1 achieve perfection* In the De Anlma he talks about 
potential and actual, and therefore the merchant qua merchant cJoesn 1 1 achieve 
perfection, but he has a potentiality for that# 

As Surely Aristotle makes always a distinction, which I think can only with 
difficulty be avoided, between the potential and the actual® But there are 
various kinds of potentiality# Just for example, to takB an Aristotelian exam¬ 
ple, the baby is a potential mathematician* At ten years he is also a potential 
mathematician® At tenty years, if he is asleep, he is also a potential math¬ 
ematician, because he is not actually a mathematician* So there are various 
kinds® Now if you take the same man, not able to beoora a perfect gentleman, 
far whatever reason, he differs if he is the member of a society in which he 
will habitually defer to the best man than if he is a raenber of a society in 
ihioh he does not habitually defer to the best men® You can call tills in both 
cases a type of potentiality, but it 1 s surely a different type® 

Qt Let us return to the position of the merchant for a moment# If a man is 
such that the best he could achieve were something like being a merchant, is 
not Aristotle in fact superimposing upon the facts of the world;, the fact that 
this on oan’t bee one more than a merchant, a wish, that is to say, that the 
man should look to the best? If the poor merchant is not capable of the best, 
w!y should he be ooncemed TdLth it? 

At Surely, that is the posture which many people take* ‘.‘hatevar is not access¬ 
ible to ne, however good in itself, I will somehow denigrate# That is an unfort¬ 
unate elm on t of man, but there are 3ome people also, we must say, who do not 
take this lowering view, who say they are not capable of certain very hi^i 
things, and yet have a decent respect for that* 

Qi But what kind of respect is it if they have no clear idea of what it is? 

For all they know, it may all be merely a myth® 



Ai There is a deference which is entirely due to the external ponp of hi$i 
position# That is not very good# There can be one which is due to more sub¬ 
stantial considerations# For example, observing how £uch a man behaves in 
critical situations of his o*n life or of t e life of society# Look at the 
nary people who looked up to Churchill# They were wholly unable to do any of 
the deeds which Churchill did# You cannot say it is mere ignorance# It is 
in a way iterance because most of then would not have been able perhaps to 
analyze or articulate it properly# But if one is not able to articulate some¬ 
thing, one is not for this reason simply ignorant of it# It is a kind of 
ignorance, but it is s orely not maro nyth, mare ideology however you want 
to call it# But I have another answer# I will take that up later# Ariatotb 
does construct a polls in which only perfect gontlenen are members of that 
polls# You know, the Seventh and lighth Books, and in this case one could 
say that this polls as a whole is dedicated to virtue or excellence# In other 
wards, this was a good question, because it was so clearly formulated, but 
it was not a very difficult question* The difficulties to Thich Aristotle*s 
teaching arc exposed, I believe, lie elsewhere# I will try to speak of that 
today, if I am given a chance* 

I have dovoted some meetings to a discussion of t e proposition that the 
theme of Aristotle*a Politics is the polls# But I Trent beyond that last time 
by saying that the thane proper af Aristotle is not the polis but the poll tela, 
what I translated by regime# I would like to elaborate this a bit more today# 
The Aristotelian political science is an analysis of the various regimes* 

It i3 therefore fundamentally different from certain modem doctrines, modem 
political philosophies, which can be described as theories of the 3tate* They 
do not have this plural vrhich you have in Aristotle# Aristotle starts from 
the political proper# This is the divisive or the controversial# You know of 
course that there is one meaning of politicking in which it lias a merely dero¬ 
gatory meaning# This is politics, hence it is not honest# This points to 
something very serious, that the political proper is the divisive# It needn*t 
be divisive in tills particular society, that is another matter# But it is in 
principle divisive, as I rill gradually make clear# The politically divisive 
is distinguished from the politically neutral, of which there are two kinds# 
First, what we call the merely technical# Let us take the case of a society 
whose being or survival depends on an irrigation system# Then it will be a 
major task of that government to take care of the irrigation ^stem, regard¬ 
less of what kind of government it is# But there is a one tiling else# The 
irrigation system as such is nothing political# It is sub-political# But 
there are things which are closer to the political and tfcb are even political, 
and yet politically neutral# These are the things which are common to all 
regime# Far example there is no regLme, and has never been a regime, which 
was not compelled to defend itself by force# This force is in quiet times 
dormant, but it is always in the background# This in common to all regimes# 
The political proper is that That is peculiar to this and that kind of regime# 
This is rrhat Aristotle has in mind when speaking of the regime# There is a 
variety of regimes# V/e can also say there is a variety of spill ta wldch can 
act in a society, or a variety of ends to which the society as a whole is ded¬ 
icated# The difference of the ends corresponds to the difference of the pre¬ 
ponderant parts of the society# The preponderant part of the society is not 
necessarily the majority# That is only one form of preponderance# There are 
others# Thare may be societies which have no common end, as some people say, 
no eexmon good, no public interest# I refer to Bentley, Process of Government# 
and the group thdH.es in present day American political science. There are 
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only particular interests, or individual interests as ends* This is freq¬ 
uently said today* But this very fact, that the groups or the individuals 
should have free play, that the government should only be a broker, this kind 
of freedom of the group, or equality of the groups or individuals,, is the end 
of the society as a whole® Then freedom and equality is the and, and nothing 
else beyond that. There is no society without an end to which it is dedicated® 

Aristotle puts an emphasis on the variety of regimes, as distinguished 
from the modem doctrines which speak of the state or something like it® A 
good exanple of the modem doctrine is for example Hobbes 1 Leviathan ® The 
recognition of the variety of regimes is the opposite of That we may call 
doctrinairisra® Tn different circumstances or conditions different regimes 
are required® There are conditions favorable to monarchy, there are cond¬ 
itio ns favorable to democracy, and so on# There is not the one solution to 
the political problem valid at all times and in all places® Yet while Aristotle 
holds this view, he i3 not what is now called a relativist, because there is 
an order of rank among the variour regimes® All regimes are indeed relative 
to conditions, one can say ti at® But Aristotle doean , t stop there® He addresses 
the question to the very conditions• Are the conditions fawrable or unfavor¬ 
able to the excellence of man? That is the difference between Aristotle and 
any form of rolativian# That Aristotle talks about something which is and 
which is very important, we have immediate evidence far that today® Any pol¬ 
itical phe none non occurring today in any country points to that over-all conf¬ 
lict between liberal democracy and communism® I don 1 1 have to go into any 
purely domestic affairs anywhere, because there is today no longer any domestic 
affair in any far away country, or small country, which is not linked to that 
global conflict® But liberal democracy and osmuniaBi, these are things what 
Aristotle means by regimes, over-all orders of society determining a particular 
character of government, but more than that, determining the end to tfiich the 
society as a \hoTe is dedicated® 

And this is not only true today® Lot us go back to 1830 and the following 
decades in Europe, vhere you had another conflict, not comparable in violence 
to the present day conflict, but very powerful nevertheless® The conflict 
which vie call the conflict between the oligarchic republic and the democratic 
republic® For example, in 1330 in France, this was formerly a constitutional 
monarchy, but what was peculiar to it was a severe limitation of the suffrage, 
so that the country as constituted by law consisted of a very snail percentage 
of the adult males® In certain parts of the world, I mention Germany, Russia, 
China, there was an issue until the beginning of the First '"orId V.'ar, still 
somenfcat old-fashioned, monarchy versus republic® Let us never forget the fact 
that arourxi 1900 the largest part of the globe was ruled monarchic ally, that 
the issue monarchy versus republic was a very powerful issue until the end of 
the First World TTar® 

How of course it is not as clear in all times# If we turn, for example, 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we see that ihat was in the for^- 
grounl is not a conflict of regimes, monarchies, republics, oligarchies, demo¬ 
cracies, ar liberal democracy versus concmnism# It was at that time the central 
political fact the religious wars or the reform wars® Ihe groups contesting 
were not political groups proper, but religious groups, of which there were 
nary kinds, including a certain extreme wing in favor of religious tolerance 
on religious grounds® But there was also another group of people, particularly 
well-known in France, called there Lea Politiquea, the political men® They 
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tried tc solve tee religious conflict of their age on purely political grounds* 
You find it trell presented from an unaynpate ©tic point of view In the history 
of political thought of the sixteenth century by J, 7. Allan* ns of the best 
books in that field* They, for example, took this view. If you have a society 
in which the majority, or almost every one, is Catholic, of course the govern- 
nent will support Catholicism by all means at its disposal. But if a consider¬ 
able part of the population has bee ace Protestant, as it was in Franc© at that 
time, then a certain amount of tolerance is indicated. In other icrds, the 
religious question is decided on grounds of mere expediency. There nay be sit¬ 
uations in which a perfect tolerance, an absolute tolerance, is indicated. 

Then we do it. These r;e call the Politiques, but these people precisely were 
those acting in the spirit of Aristotle, that no trane-political issue must 
interfere with the poliideal problems proper* A political society if con¬ 
ceived as subservient to religion, ie,, to one particular religion, is in a 
diseased state. This was the classio premise of the politicians, of the Pol^* 
itJquee, It was stated in the Lliddle Ages with great power by uarsilius of 
Padua, early fourteenth century, Ha presented this on the basis of Aristotle 
himself« Now this indicates the fundamental question at which we arrive in 
analyzing Aristotle’s Politics , and I think this is only confirmed by the expe¬ 
rience of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in particular. The issue 
is polls or culture. The modern concept of culture which in its richest meaning 
asserts that the polls must be in the service of something higher than it, 
namely, a religion. This, to repeat, is not an assertion that Aristotle is 
right in this matter, but it is only a statement of what the issue is. This 
is the genuine issue. Differently stated, Aristotle’s Politics and its anal¬ 
ysis of the six regimes and their various subdivisions Is surely insufficient 
for understanding the modem conflict, I think the usual criticisms cf Aris¬ 
totle, if they would not go beyond saying that, would be perfectly Justified, 
But what they overlook, these criticisms, is this. It seems to me that by 
understanding the premises of Aristotle and therewith the alternatives to 
these Aristotelian premises, we understand the modem conflict in principle 
nuch better than we otherwise do, because we see an alternative to the modern 
conflict, we see it in a broader perspective, 

I think there is one fundamental premise of Aristotle which is at variance 
with all specifically modem political thought** If we want to understand modern 
political thought thoroughly we have to view these modem premises in the light 
of the Aristotelian alternative. The Aristotelian premise can be stated very 
sinply. There is a fundamental tension between philosophy and the demos, demos, 
tiie cannon people, from which the word democracy is derived. That means the 
highest lif >, according to Aristotle, is the theoretical life, the life devoted 
to contsmrlation. This in his view is inaccessible to the mentality of the 
many, fl-at majority includes a minor! ty which can be thought to be receptive 
to the humanizing influence of philosophy. This minority within the majority 
is what Aristotle means by the gentlemen. This ia in principle why he favors 
aristocracy beyond all other regimes. The alternative to Aristotl is therefore 
the view that there is a fundamental harmory between philosophy and the dancs. 
This leads to two consequences with which we are familiar. The first is zh at 
science or philosophy—-the distinction between science and nhilosophy is a very 
recent tiling—-is for the sake of human power, in order to relieve man’s estate. 
In other words, tee consequence of this first difference is the development 
of what we may call the technological society, The second oonsequence is the 
belief in tee possibility of popular enlightenment, so that the opinions felt 
by the philo 30 ;'hers or the scientists would be shared by all members of the 


society. Popular enlightenment and the outgrowth of this is that ia ncV 
called ideologies. After people found out that the true doctrine, nar.ely 
of the enH^tenment* eighteenth century* ™ not true, and they 3aw on the 
other hand that this kind of society was in neod of some overall view shared 
by the citizen body—"hut whether or not the view is tme ia not important*— 
they developed, as we now call it, the notion of ideologies. The societies 
of prenodem tines are neither technological nor ideological. I really think 
that one 3hould use these terms with s<x\e care. How these two things, the 
technological and the ideological elements, or the popular enlightenment far 
that natter, i3 the common basis of the present day conflict between liberal 
democracy and communism as well as fascism. This common basis can only be 
understood in contrast to classical political philosophy. It can only bo 
understood therefore on the basis of classical political philosophy. It is 
a radical modification of Aristotelian thought, and therefore can only be under- 
stood on the basis of Aristotle. 

I have here by some accident another Illustration 'of what I have in mind, 
showing the actuality of Aristotle 1 s analysis in spite of these enormous diff¬ 
iculties. This is an article by Bertrand de Jouvenel* a French publicist* "A 
New Age cf the Principate." The principate was a form of government established 
by Augustus at the end of the Roman civil wars, and the fact which he observes 
is an amazing increase in monarchies all over the world. I read to you a few 
passages, and then will bring out the difference between this analysis and the 
Aristotelian analysis. 

"If we look at present around ourselves, what strikes us is that we find 
in almost every country a dominant figure* a central personage* who is served 
by ministers whom he can change, who therefore has the character of unique 
chief of the executive* and who* besides* in maiy cases* can make vote for 
the legislative elections* who then is at least as powerful in his country 
as the American President and in many cases even more so. A primacy of this 
kind cannot properly be described in terms of constitutional powers 0 This 
or that ostabllsi od magistracy may very well serve as support for this primacy. 
The legal knowledge of That belongs to this magistracy does not exhaust the 
political understanding of the situation. This situation ought to be named 
principate." He Is thinking of course not only of Khruschev and Tito* but 
also of such figures as Adenauer* who has a kind of power which no German char*- 
cellar, not even Bismarck, had, of course, until the last election. Now this 
is a monarchic situation in the descriptive sense of the word because the major 
decisions are taken there *>y a single man* and this defines monarchy in oppo¬ 
sition to republics* whether aristocratic or democratic. In other words what 
we observe is a turn away from republican forms of government to a monarchic 
one, although to a monarchic government of a new kind. One must make a dist¬ 
inction between the form of a society and the form cf government. A F-onch 
writer of the nineteenth century* , asserted that the social state marches 
more and mare toward equality. But Vie contrasted with this irreversible march 
the to and fro of the political societies. The political regime is subject 
to changes which are inexplicable by the social revolution we know, hat this 
means in the context is this. There is no fundammvtal social chaige which has 
taken place but a political change, a political change toward this principate, 
teward a new kind of monarchy. T.hat is here implied to some extent is I believe 
the distinction between political* and therefore superficial* and social revo¬ 
lution. This is of course the very opposite of the Aristotelian view. Aris¬ 
totle would say the fundamental changes are the political changes* not the non- 
political social changes. 



Now what ana the premises of this distinction between the political as 
superficial and the social? "e aee this most clearly in tiie most elaborate 
form of this doctrine, namely .Marxian. Marxism stands and falls by the pros¬ 
pect of the withering away of the state* That means Ilarxiar. stands and falls 
by the view that the political can be dispensed with. Hitherto it could not, 
and cannot for the time being® But in principle it can* But Marxism of course 
also 3 ays, as I mentioned, that this will happen only at the end* For the 
tine being, we have dictatorship of the proletariat, which is of course a 
political thing, in fact the dictatorship of the Communist Party, and still 
more precisely, of the leaders of the party* So what we can know of Marxism, 
as distinguished from the unknown future, is that the so-called social revo¬ 
lution is in fact a political revolution* He states furthermore, as a char¬ 
acteristic of the present day prince, meaning the quasi-toonarchie executive, 
"This prince of today is very careful not to call himself sovereign*" In 
other words, his legal position differs radically from his factual position* 

His factual position is irregular* That de Jouvenel fears is because this 
new aonarony lias no clear legal basis, it is much more dangerous to liberty 
than the old absolute monarchy, in France, which was not as absolute as 
it seemed, because there were nary legal limitations* In other words, this 
new monarchy has no legitimating principle* But Aat does this mean? Here 
we have the good fortune of having an explicit utterance strai^t from the 
horse's mouth, the horse in this case being Aristotle, Politics, Book in, 
1236a2-3 < Aristotle discusses here briefly one form of monarchy, namely the 
form in which the king is in fact only a lifelong general* lie says about 
this institution, the reflection about this kind of kingship belongs rather 
to law, to a legal investigation, than to the political investigation proper, 
far tide institution can exist in all regime*, '-hat does this mean? Grant 
that there is an inoreaae in the power and the stature of the monarchic 
executive in all countries regardless of the differences of regimes. This 
rather shows it is a technical change, not a political change* That doesn't 
mean it is unimportant, but it doesn't go to the root of the matter. ?he 
political issue of our time is not whether such a strengthening of the exec¬ 
utive is wise or unwiee. lfcst is a secondary question. The political issue 
of our time is this, what is that for which this concentration of power in 
the hands of an individualised, in other words, Adenauer's U3e, and Khruachev’s 
use, that is a question of the difference between liberal democracy and ccram- 
uni an. It is an interesting remark which de Jouvenel makes, and surely one 
worth making, but it does not go to the root of the natter. I think the theo¬ 
retical inadequacy of de Jouvenel* 8 analysis is due to the crypto—Marxist 
belief that the fundamental ohangos are social, la*, non-political ohangea, 
and not, as Aristotle maintains, the political charges* But this only by way 
of illustration* 

I will add only one observation and then we can have a brief discussion 
before I turn to ny next point* Now regarding Aristotle's thesis about the 
supremacy of the regime, on® had only to consider the whenomenon now known as 
loyalty* The loyalty demanded of every citizen is not bare loyalty to the 
country, to the country irrespective of the regime, but to the country informed 
by the regime, by the constitution. A fascist or ccmrunist nd^it claim that 
he undermines the Constitution of the United States out ef loyalty to the 
United States. In hie opinion, the Constitution of the United States is bad 
for the people of the United States. But his claim to be a loyal citizen will 
not bo recognized. Someone night say, the Constitution can constitutionally be 
ohanged, so that the regime would cease to be a liberal democracy and become 



either fascist or connunlst, and that ever;-" citizen of the United States 
is now expected then to be loyal to fascism or cocrnmism. I think there 
are nary people who assert this implicitly# But no one loyal to liberal 
democracy who knows what he is doing would teach this doctrine, precisely 
because it is apt to undermine loyalty to liberal democracy. Only if the 
regime is in a state of comp la to decay can its transformation into another 
regime become publically defensible, 

I give another illustration of what Aristotle means by his notion of re£.me# 
T7e have cane to distinguish between legality and legitimacy# 7/hatevnr is legal 
in a given society derives its ultimate legitimation from something which is 
tho source of all laws, ordinary or constitutional# From the legitimating prin¬ 
ciple, that may be the sovereignty of the people, the divine right of kings# 

The legitimating principle is not 3imply justice, for there is a variety of 
principles of legitimacy. In other words, the legitimating principle is not 
natural law, for natural lew is as suah neutral as between democracy, arist¬ 
ocracy, and monarchy. Therefore natural law as such cannot be the legitimating 
jsrinciple, say cf democracy. The principle of legitimacy is in each case a 
specific notion of justice, and this is stated with the greatest clarity in 
Aristotle when he says, what do you mean by Justice, democratic justice, ollg- 
archic justice, aristocratic Justice, and so on# Justice democratically under-- 
stood, and Justice oligarchically understoed, and justice aristocratically under¬ 
stood, and so on# This means that over;' political society derives its char> 
actor from a specific public or political morality, from what it regards as 
pub lio ally dcfwisihle, this means from what the preponderant part of society 
regards as Just. A given society may be characterized by extreme pemisssivo- 
ness, but this vary permissiveness is in need of being established and defended, 
This is not in a state of nature. It necessarily has its limits. A permissive 
society which permits to its members also every thouj^it of non-pemis3iveness 
will soon cease to be permissive, for tire simple reason that it will vanish 
from the face of the earth# Hot to see the polls or the city in the li#rt of 
the variety of regimes means not to look at the city as a political man, that 
is to say, as a man concerned with a specific public morality# This variety 
of regimes, which is an empirical fact, as everyone knows and knew it all the 
time, gives rise to the quest±or>—I mean among unsophisticated people and some 
of ua have perhaps recovered the unsophistication after a false sophistication— 
this variety of regimes gives rise to tie question which is the better, which 
is the beat regime# Therefore this becomes the guiding question of Aristotle's 
political philosophy, V.hat is the beat regins. Of that I it 11 speak imnediately, 
but I assuma that there are some points which need explanation. 

If I may make this remark, I think this character of Aristotle is not 
generally understood, that Aristotle is "realistic” very much more * h-an quite 
a few other political thinkers# This assert!an is up against the fact that 
there is so nuoh idealism in Aristotle, in addition to the realism# But there 
is a difference between Aristotle's realism and a certain realism which the 
Machiavellian tradition in modern times is concerned with# This has its ground 
in tho fact that Aristotle looks at political things always in the perspective 
of political man and not in the perspective of an outside observer, who, as 
it were, hands over the results of his observation and his inference free then 
to the practioioner for his use. One could very rou^ily say that this 
is what 1 JaehiavelU vould do# Thus is not sufficiently seen# If this is the 
way in which a citizen or statesman looks at the political objectives, whatever 
tho objectives ray be, the present day politioal scientist and his intellectual 
forebear trj stand here and look at this movement of the citizen or the statesman 
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or the societies toward their objectives, cate certain observations, gonar«- 
allae from them, formulate that perhaps in the form of lane which can then 
be used by the practi doners. Aristotle stands here too. He only looks 
further In the sane direction. One can say that therefore the question of 
the best refine coases to be this fantastic thing, entirely ivory-tourer thing, 
which it is frequently presented, -is is simply thinking throng what every 
citizen aid every statesman somehow implies. He has a view of what is the 
best order of society here and now, and it is impossible to liave such a view 
without having some view, however undeveloped, of what would be the sickly 
beat. Yes, Hr. Geltser? 

Q, 1 1 a not quits sure I understand the connection between Aristotle's view 
that philosophy is inaccessible to the majority and his view that philosophy 
cir science should not be used for the sake of human power. 

Ai I will taka this up coherently. One would hav* to take up his distinction 
between theoretical and practical. Thd one should use practioal philosophy, 
that is to say, ethics, politics, and so on, for practioal purposes, goes 
without saying. The question concerns the use of theoretical science for 
practical purposes. I will say a fewWtla about this later. 

Qi I don't understand why the tenet of the fundamental harmory between the 
demos and philosophy has the necessary consequence of a technological society. 

A i But you would admit that you must have one of these two consequences, as 
I stated than, either universal enli^rtanoent or technology? VTould you admit 
that? "ould you adrdt that one of the two is a necessary consequence? 

Qj ’.71 y are they exclusive alternatives? 

At They are not exclusive alternatives. The modem development 3howa that 
both happen. That they are in a way belonging together we see fren the fact 
that in present d«y liberal democracy you have a hidden conflict between dem¬ 
ocracy and technocracy. Do you lmow the fact of this conflict? That many 
important decisions are in fact made by specialists, nuclear scientists or 
whatever it nay be. President Eisenhower made some remark about this fear, 

I believe it was in hia farewell speech, about this danger. At any rate, you 
find that in the work of Lasswell this plays a very groat role. Technocracy 
versus democracy. Let me try to rostate it. The tension between the phil¬ 
osophers and the demos. The philosophers have this*- end and tte non-phi 1- 
osopher* have that end. But what about if philoso.hy ultimately servos these 
ends? That would be a harmony, wouldn't it? Thi3 does not necessarily mean 
the non-scientists rule. It could very well be that tiese philosophers or 
scientists rule, but they rule in a way that the people get what they want. 

In Bacon's '.km Atlantia there is some sketch of thit . That is one way. And 
the other way is that the people themselves, so to speak, become philosophers, 
by learning, in schools, colleges, universities, everyone. It is conceivable 
that only the one would take place, or the other. But one of the two, that 
we can say. And in fact, I would say that both happened in modem times, 
incompletely, naturally. 

Q» Go far as this tension existed between tho philosophers and the denes, 
that means that the doaos can't become philosophers, at least in Aristotle's 



view* And the philosophers would not want to become the demos* That means 
thA in constructing a state which is to be your wdcl. Justice takes its 
bearing from the philosophers' point of view and not from any other point of 
view. Is that ri#it? 

A» Yes and no* In a nay you aro right* But in order to state it precisely 
you would have to say that the superiority of the philosophers follows from 
a general principle, namely, unequal things to unequal people* Thera are in¬ 
equalities which give in themselves no possible right to political superiority, 
for oxanple, mere beauty* I mean there are cases in which Senators are elected 
because they look better than their opponents, but that is exceptional* Ordi¬ 
narily we are concerned with other qualities than beauty* Intelligence, and 
especially political intelligence, is a very relevant inequality* Also certain 
forms of virtue* The argument could bo put in the form of a syllogism* Hie 
host men should rile, but the philosophers are the boat men, hence, philosophers 
should rule* You can question all the points, especially the minor, that the 
philosophers are the best men, and you would have to go into that* But Aris¬ 
totle thou#it that* Aristotle, by the way, did not think it in that simple 
way, as you know. Plato discusses it in this form in the Republic * Aristotle 
is sure thi the philosopher should not rule* 

Qi But if that is the case, th« why take it as the standard? 

At I stated -that. There is an intermediate stratum* People, while not phil¬ 
osophers, but are susceptible to philosophy, who can listen to philosophers. 

This I would say is the philosophic concept of the gentleman. Ono thing whiob 
one cannot emphasi z e too strongly is the difference between the natural hier¬ 
archy and which Aristotle regarded as most isqportant and the factual social 
hierarchy. That is the proolan* That is in a way the deepest political prot>- 
lam, that the factual social hierarchy does not agree with the natural hier¬ 
archy* [Jo one in his senses would object to being ruled by people who are 
manifestly wiser and more virtuous than he is* tlaiy people do it factually 
but on bad grounds* But the difficulty is that the social hierarchy is unfort¬ 
unately very rarely the natural hierarchy* no one has expressed this more 
beautifully than Plato in the so-called noble lie of the P.epublio, where he 
a^rs that in effect that if a society is Stable it is based on a general belief 
that the people who are in oantrol, regardless •froth or by heredity or by elec¬ 
tion, deserves to run the country* If there is a general opinion that they 
do not deserve to run it, that they are fools and crooks, then the t*io1o society 
falls to pieces * In fairness to Aristotle one must say that he always thinks 
of a nature j. hierarchy. You can make this objection to him. You can say in 
fact you never get the natural hierarchy, you always get sea® more or loss adeq¬ 
uate imitation of it* Since this is not an hierarchy whioh is truly respectable, 
rfcy not simply start from a shrewd but fair egalitarian premise. Because the 
natural inequality lias very little to do with the social inequality* That 
you can say was the strong point of modern democratic theory, if wisely under¬ 
stood, did not say that all men are equal in the politically most important 
respects, but said let us take this as the premise and we will get on the whole 
more satisfactory results than if we start from the alternative premise which 
is also, even if true theoretically, is practically of little value* 

Q* Doesn't this come back to the question we dealt with earlier, that is if 
the demos does have an awarenosa of who tho philosophers are, and does oonsent 
to be ruled by these people, because as you said, anyone in his right mind 


would not oppose being ruled by thecu Doesn't that imply that if the demos 
doesn't acknowledge this, if they're not aware of something outside tisern- 
selvos, but they must of necessity be aware of seme thing within themselves 
which rd^it qualify hen for something.•• 

A* That is a question. Surely they must have it in themselves. Ikke this 
scene at the aid of Plato's thaedo, this simple slave, of the executioner of 
Athens, who takes care of So era tea' execution. You l:now, the poisoner. '.That 
he says about Socrates, This wa3 surely a man who had sensed what Socrates 
was, though he could not have followed the speeches exchanged by Socrates and 
his fellows, But the point is, is the fact that awareness of the principle 
is open to everyone, can you build anything on that? Are there not also countei*- 
forces in each nan which obstruct this deference so that in addition to pers¬ 
uasion, coercion would be needed. There is a place in Plato* s Republic where 
he discusses this very question with utmost philosophic radicalism, oone people, 
and quite a few people as a matter of fact, regardless of social sta ndin g, would 
suppress any inkling in favor of their self-assertion, their envy, or what have 
you, 

Qt You will agree that the differentiation between the demos, in that situation 
in which the demos is aware of what the lead*:ship qualities are and thereby 
accepts the philosophers as loaders, does blur the distinction between the 
philosopher? *nd tho demos, 

A* The question is complicated. There is this and that. But the question 
is simply that where both possibilities are theoretically there, which has 
the greater probability, so that we can base our over-all preference on that, 

Qt I think ny question follows cm that. That really is cccxaon between the 
good of the philosophers and the good of the other people? 

At TTell, now you mean a man like Aristotle? You know, and I don't have to 
tell you, that he must eat, he must sleep, and if he is not reasonably well 
off by inheritance, he must earn his money. That is not unimportant. And 
the last problem would be that he is kiliable. Very important. Look at Soc¬ 
rates, And Socrates la not the only case of that. So there is something in 
common. And there is also in cocoon this general noble human propensity, love 
of virtue, as the anoienta sailed it, which acte in most men to some degree, 
but in very different degrees of cultivation, 

Qi But the founders of states or loaders of states or prophets, cultivate 
the virtues and yet are not philosopher, 

A: Tfliat is in Aristotle's view the specific contribution of political philo¬ 
sophy which statosmanehip as such cannot give? I think Aristotle w»uld say 
that the greatest possible clarity about the aims, objectives, ends of pol¬ 
itical life cannot be obtained from the statesman. The statesman invariably 
works within a limited framework, this or that, and cannot devote sufficient 
attention to the questions transcending this framework, I think one can show 
this very beautifully, I remember a remarkable statement of Churchill in his 
Marlborough , when he discusses the ultimate principles which should guide 
a statesem. It is a very impressive formulation. But I think no political 
philosopher would have been satisfied with that. It is massive, on the whole 
true, but is it complete, is it true in all cases, that would be the question. 
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That ordinarily docsn*1 arias in political Ilfs, but it i3 a question which 
one cannot neglect, because scene people, at least, are very anxious to have 
clarity* 

Qi It secns, thoufh* on the argument t 'cdk. Aristotle presents, Tdiat actually 
becomes of a situation is that the philosopher who is capable of full existonco 
or the highest good, and that therefore Justice takes its meaning from this 
position that the philosopher reaches* In other words, he attributes Justice, 
so to speak, from his position in the world, whereas the man who does not attain 
this position attributes Justice insofar as he is a merchant or -.hatevor he is. 

At That, however, doesn't lead to a relativism* It loads to the question of 
competence* 

Qt Doesn't it lead to the question of the validity of the philosopher's end? 

At Surely* If this is merely the expression of m Irrational urge far contemp¬ 
lation or for clarity, or whatever you call it, then of course why should it 
be ary more respectable than 3tanp-oo Use ting or tigbt-rope dancing or any 
other rare activity? You can say that in the Politics, or in the EtlJ.ce—they 
are inseparable —a case is made for the supremacy of the theoretical life* 

If the philosopher says that the philosophic life is the hipest, and you 
say that is a professional bias, that is similar to the view that our opinion 
that nan has a special digiity is due only to a human bias, a human pride* 

And the dogs or lions say exactly the same thing* But dogs and lions don't 
speak English* They cannot be proud, soundly or unsoundly* Han can be unsoundly 
proud only because he has a reason for being soundly proud* That is the trouble 
’.bother that applies in the same way to philosophers is another matter* I think 
the true philosophers would say that the non-philosopher always takes for granted 
certain things, dogmatically, things of the utmost importance* The philosophers 
begin there* And that is a kind of ...of thoughtfulness and there is at least a 
presumption that this is an excellence more oenneoted with man as man than 
stamp-collecting or tifjit-rope dancing* 

Qt ’That I'm getting at is this, I’m not sure it follows, oven if we grant 
there is an hiorarohy in tho vlrtirs, that the state managed by such a man 
Is the best for all the non in that state* 

Ai Aristotle would entirely agree on this point* But Aristotle would still 
say that a polls which is not in a way open to philosophy and its humanising 
influence is a very defective polls* That he would soy. (End of Side Cns) 

We turn now to the question which la in a twy the guiding question of 
Aristotle's Pclitioa, the question of the best regime* How Aristotle gives 
two answers to this question, and the first is very strange in our days—it 
was not always regarded as strange—namely the best or moat divine is kingship* 
And he means by that an absolute monarchy* V.hat are the reasons which /iris tot Is 
gives? For example, he refers to tho following consideration* Kingship reminds, 
that is if it is true kingship, of course, resembles paternity, paternal rule, 
the father of his people * And paternal rule is essentially rule in the interest 
of the ruled, whereas in all other cases of rule it is at least open to the 
interest of the ruler* Furthermore, in a republican order, when you have the 
ruin of more than one, you necessarily need artifices of some kind, seme conv- 
aitions. For example thare are five loaders* He will do that, he id 11 do that. 



and ha will do that* ihis distinction is to 3ome extant always artificial 
and arbitrary* But 2 will read to you the clearest passage on the subject, 
which occurs in the Sudemiaa Ethics * You see there are diree Ethics which 
have cone down as AMitoteldan* tliat which we more precisely call t'be Nico - 
aachean Ethics for some reason or other* and then there is one which is 
called flie ^ucenian Ethics * T3hy they have the3e names is not quite clear j 
Aid than there is a third which is called the Magna lioralia* the Great Ethics, 
which is regarded by many people as spurious* Sut wnat 7 am quoting' is from 
the Eudendan Ethics, Book VII* 12l2b* When he was speaking here of the best 
republican rVgimaTEe says* "There is present here a ruling element and a ruled* 
not the naturally ruling* or the kingly one, but one that rules in turn*" In 
a republic men rule only for sane time* ie*, rule in turn* In turn means all 
the special legal arrangements* how long* and so on® "And not for the puroose 
of conferring benefits* as God rules* but in order that he may have an equal 
share of the benefits and of the burdens * M That is the clearest forculation 
of this point in Aristotle® 

That however is of no great importance because In Aristotle* as he makes 
clear in the Politics , Idngly rule is feasible only at the beginning of soc¬ 
iety* the early Lines* the original founders who must havo been men by far 
superior to their fellows* In more developed societies there can only be 
republican forms* The clearest proof of that is that in the last two Books 
of the Politics , Books Seven and Eight* where Aristotle gives a sketch of 
what he regard's as tho best regime* he has clearly a republican government* 
something which we nd^rt oall aristocracy* or we can also it polity® I 
hope you remember that name* the good kind of democracy* in other words* a 
considerable property qualification* Now the characteristic of this best 
regime as describe*.! in Books Seven and Eight* it is a polio without a demos* 

That is Aristotle*s fantastic solution to the political problem* If you have 
a denes* you must give the demos soma rights* That is clear* Otherwise you 
have a constant turmoil# Therefore the most elegant solution* as a mathematician 
would say* would be a polls without a daooa« The citizen body consisting only 
of gentlemen* and the others are either resident aliens or slaves* 

Iiow according to Aristotle*a view* slavery is just only if the slaves 
deserve to be slaves* if the slaves are ty nature slaves* A nym is a slave 
by nature if he is incapable to take care of himself * so that no ham is done 
to him* On the contrary* benefit is oonfarred upon him if someone else takes 
care of him# I like to illustrate this as follows* Aristotle also says that 
a natural slave is not much better than a brute* but he is better in so far 
as he can understand human language to a higher degree than any brute can* 

Now I use this example* If you taka a particularly stupid fdObow n o* that*s 
not a good example from his point of view* but in other respects it* s very 
good* that is in Shakespeare* s Tempest * Caliban is in a way a natural slave* 
but not because of particular stupidity* but because of a contoination of stup¬ 
idity and viciousness® But Aristotle does not prink so much of Caliban* I 
believe* but of another kind® I illustrate it for ny own benefit as follows* 
and I hope it will also be of seme benefit to you* You have a very stupid 
fellow but ho is very strong* He can carry large logs* You toll him* bring 
five logo* Two* three* four* five* And he is just capable not to forget that 
until ho is going to do it* Now this Is a clear case of a man t4io is clearly 
bettor off if he is in the—I havo met such a man once* and I had many conver¬ 
sations with him because I wanted to understand Aristotle* He of course is 
not a free man in this country* He is in an institution for rather feeble¬ 
minded people* and he la lent to people who use him far a few hours doing work* 
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Ka can wash walla and some other things. And he only must not be given an y 
alcohol, because he la completely unable to resist that. Once he is given 
it, he falls asleep and cannot even wash walls. These kind of people exist. 
Only snob or similar people can be justly enslaved, according to Aristotle 0 

But In his best regime, as described In Books Seven and Sight, he aaya 
one must hold out to the slave the promise of emancipation, and he means this 
not as a lie, because that would soon be found out, but he means they should 
be emancipated. Near this can moan three things. In the first place, after 
a number of generations you have those freedmen around and you will have in 
fact a demos. They are denied all citizen rights, but they are around, and 
in emergencies and wars they will also be needed from time to time. Then you 
are up against the problem of the demos claiming rights. But the other point 
I believe is equally interesting, that Aristotle seems here to admit that nat¬ 
ural slavery as described by him in the First Book is of no use. These people, 
these almost feeble-^ninded fellows, surely thqy are better off if some nice 
master takes care of them, but they are very little good to the master. So 
if you want to have slaves, you will have to transgress the strict prohibition 
against enslaving people who are not by nature slaves, in other words you have 
to commit an act of injustice. That I believe Aristotle said with his eyes 
open. He stated the problem of Justice with utmost clarity, and by implication 
raised the question, is justice, strictly understood, feasible in political 
society. Thomas Aquinas, incidentally, solved this question of slavery in 
a way which is not open to this abjection, but is open to another objection, 
namely that the conventional slavery, the enslaving of man who are not by 
nature slaves, is a benefit of international law, as we would say today. People 
taken prisoners in war who could have been killed by the victors are spared 
under the condition that they become slaves, so that this slavery is a benefit, 
and therefore this kind of slavery is Just. I believe Aristotle would s^r it 
is not Just because strictly speaking you have no ri. ght to kill people who 
have surrendered. 

Even the best regime is of questionable justice. In other words, a per¬ 
fect solution of the political problem is impossible. The political problem 
is a perfectly just society which is ln accordance with natural Inequality, 
in Aristotle's view. And such a society is never quite possible. T7e confront 
this again with the modern theme: the perfectly Just society vhich la in accord¬ 
ance with postulated equality, not with natural equality, but with postulated 
equality, and which requires technology and universal enlighterrwnt. 

I would like to state the basic difficulty of Aristotle's doctrine as 
follows, because this difficulty which I just pointed out could be met by Aris¬ 
ta tl# theoretically by saying, well, a perfectly just society is not possible, 
then by committing the leest atrocious injustice we have the greatest possible 
approximation to a Just society, bare cannot be expected. But there is another 
difficulty for which there is really no solution, on the basis of -Aristotle 
himself, in hie own work, in other lords, a truly lamnent difficulty of Aris¬ 
totle's political teaching. The ordinary criticism of Aristotle always starts 
from premises which Aristotle questions, and therefore they are not truly con¬ 
vincing. But a truly convincing criticism would start from principles granted 
by Aristotle. iJow this difficulty concerns what we now call technology. 
Aristotle discusses in the Second Book of the Politics —I wi 11 take up this 
passage later—the following question. Should invention be encouraged? The 
general tenor of Aristotle'a answer is no, or at least a doubt, on the following 
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grounds* If I nay again use a mod am term, technological change leads to 
social change* Social change leads to change of lairs, and this eventually 
lead8 to change of regimes. Incidentally, I believe that tills is a blind 
8po t of present day conservatism, it simply means that a dynamic society, as 
It is now called, is by definition not conservative,, A society dedicated to 
change, to growth, economic and otherwise, is by definition not conservative* 
That point is not brou^it out clearly in any conservative doctrine ihich I 
have ceeno Aristotle is in this respect absolutely consistent* He is in the 
present day sense of the word conservative, and therefore he is also opposed 
to technological change* Up to this, his doctrine is perfectly clear. let 
he raust make one exception* Inventions regarding war must be encouraged * If 
you want to read that, 1331*1-Ik• TThy? Ibo much is at stake* The famous 
story in every war, where inventions which in other respects are very undes¬ 
irable, must be encouraged for the sake of defense, or even survival* But 
what does this mean7 The virtuous society, the society dedicated to human 
excellence, would control technological change from the point of view of human 
excellence* It would not give the arts, the manual as well a a the fine arts, 
perfect freedom to subvert moral virtue* T&ereas a society *ioh is not ded¬ 
icated to excellenoe, call it for simplicity* s sake a vicious society, will 
of course net impose ary such limitations* Ikm if ths virtuous society must 
encourage inventions regarding war, this means that the wicked impose their 
law on the good* The good society must go in for all kinds of military ind¬ 
entions because otherwise it would bo defeated by the id eked* Tie take only 
one step and say that the good cannot be simply good because of the nary wicked* 
In other words, you make only one slight step and you have gone over from Aris¬ 
totle to llachiavelli* That is the true point of entry of rachiavelli, since 
there is a la tor modern criticism from Hobbes. And Aristotle has no defense 
against that* If one tries to understand hew Aristotle would have argued 
against this point, tiro arguments would occur* 

Qt TTould you repeat that point please? 

At Inventions must be supervised, and must never be permitted to got out of 
hand* Therefore they must be fundamentally discouraged* But inventions regard¬ 
ing war must be encouraged, for the obvious reason, and that means ultimately 
because the wicked, who develop a fantastic capacity, would defeat the good, 
which must be prevented, and that is the Uachiavellian principle. Goodness 
is not possible because there are so many wicked* The wicked impose their law 
on the good* How Aristotle I believe would argue as follows, and he would say 
first that technological change which is really terrific, and gives society 
its character, is the change due to the use for technology of science* The 
scientist tmst abstain from becoming the servant of the go v ernment. This sub¬ 
ject has been discussed in one piece of literature, Plutarch 9 s biography of 
Llarcellui* tlarcellua was a tioman general who conquered Syracuse, and the most 
important citizen of Syracuse at that time was one of the greatest scientists 
of all times, Archimedes* Archimedes as a good, patriotic citizen helped tbe 
city in building a machine for holding off the eneny* IJcw in this connection, 
Archimedes 1 whole posture toward the te<h no logical use of his science is dis¬ 
cussed in a very impressive way and I think you should road it* The second 
reply of Aristotle irould be tills* Aristotle thought that there are, in long 
time—I would say thousands of years, but not in ten thousands of years, not 
five thousands of years—periodic natural catastrophes, cataolyans, floods, 
and so on* Hence there would be an end of ary development of that kind* 

There could not be an excessive development of human art, and particularly of 
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military technology, because of these periodic natural catastrophes* .‘ad from 
this point of view, very strangely, these natural catastrophes appear as an 
act of beneficence of nature. One can also put it this way, 'hen men had 
become completely evil, and dissolute in every respect, then they are destroyed 
like the generation of the flood in the Bible, you know, but in Aristotle's 
schema that would be a natural, periodic oocurrenoo-* 

These reasonings are manifestly not sufficient. TTe can state ths defect 
of Aristotle's doctrine in this respect as follows. ! Jan's power over nature 
has proved to be nuch greater than Aristotle believed, but this means also 
tho other way around that nature's beneficence to man is smaller than Aristotle 
thought. This is I believe the core of the modem view expressed in ths phrase 
conquest of nature which implies that nature is an ensay to be conquered. In 
other words, the modem view is not entirely baseless. If you speak of the 
groat triumphs of modem natural science, triumphs which Arista tie never dreamed 
of, I would say that is only part, althougi the most Important port, of this 
comprehensive change, namely that man's power over nature is greater, and 
correspondingly nature's bonefioenoa to man is smaller, than Aristotle thought. 
Indeed one can also say. if one prefers that, that Aristotle did not foresee 
modem natural science (in any significant way ?) and that this modem natural 
science created the difficulty. But if we limit ourselves then entirely to 
natural science we must also say that this victory of modem natural science 
does not itself decide the issue between the modern and the Aristotelian point 
of view, because modem natural science, and its implication, is., a social 
science or psychology modelled on modem natural science, is completely silent 
and of no help whatever regarding the human questions. And ihile Aristotle's 
doctrine as he developed it is surely in need of pertain corrections, the 
corrective is not what we have now in the form of natural and social science. 

It would have to be something much more comprehensive. This is That I wanted 
to say on ths subject of Aristotle's doctrine of the best regime. I id 11 have 
to take up this question In a systematic way of ths distinction between theory 
and practice, or more generally stated in the form of my original scheme, when 
I said that Aristotle's political philosophy is the original farm of political 
philosophy or political science. That can be contested an the ground that them 
was quite a development of political philosophy or political science prior to 
Aristotle. TTrnt is the peculiarity of Aristotle's doctrine compared to that of 
Plato and other earlier Greek thinkers? I will take up this in the rest of 
the course, to get a mere precise notion of the ohareotar of Aristotle's pol¬ 
itical philosophy. lee? 

Qt Tfould you repeat the first of Aristotle's two problems? 

Ai That ths scientist, ths theoretical man, must simply abstain, refuse to 
become the servant of any exploitation, any technological exploitation. By 
the way there are some physicists today who take this view, although they no 
longer have the Aristotelian view of theoria, contenqplation. Yes? 

Qt I was interested in your remarks about de Jouvenel. As I understand it, 
there are two systems, modem liberal democracy and fascism which both make 
universal claims that they have solved the political problem for all times 
in all places. 

At No, that is not what they would say, but they are today at any rate the 
alternatives. 
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Q* They are the alternatives. Jouver.el, however, does not see It this way 
so naioh, perhaps* 

A* He knows that of course, but he limits himself to this analysis, to one 
phenomoion, and that Is the str^igthenlng of the monarchic! executive, you know, 
doing much beyond what was usual during the nineteenth century and before the 
First V/orld T.'ar . 

m 

Qs Far example, doosn 1 1 De Gaulle, and perhaps In thio country Kennedy, the 
desire fcr a strong leader, that Kennedy doean* t have this power in fact which 
is not given him by the Congress— 

At You mentioned now De Gaulle• Is there not such a fact as what Khruschev 
called a certain aspect of personality? That could exist in non-Corammist 
countries* I do not say this in criticism of your point, but this is a crucial 
consideration, is It rot? 

Qs Mhat does he have in mind, that you have the people on the one hand* 

At Mo, simply that according to the general liberal democratic view there 
would be control in the hands of the assembly, not in individuals* The ttoited 
States Constitution disperses the legislative from the executive and that was 
the meaning of the a m p h asi a adopted* Hie center of power la in the people, 
sovereignty, the center of power* Si other words the republican notion which 
has grown up in the Heat and was thought to be the goal of development in all 
countries* Republican means that ro non are*** 

h 

Qs (Question inaudible) 

Ai He regards this as a political thing, in contradistinction to a social 
thing* iVhen you make this distinction today you imply that the deeper things 
are the social things...You find it in Conmamist countries as well as in Western 
countries* It was only this vary simple question ihether the emergence in 
asny countries of a monarchic executive, bar this would— 

Qi I was asking about a more satisfactory, a more fundamental understanding 
of the political situation than underlies some of the— 

At Fran all I have heard this oligarchic problem plays a considerable role 
in South America* I think from all I have read that that seems to be the 
caae* But that wculd only show that the Issue democracy versus conmunism is 
not the only issue, political issue, in our time, but it is still the over- 
riding issue* Because these countries depend absolutely on the preservation 
of the nocxamminlst democracies* And it is even a question whether the demo¬ 
cracies can save than in the long ion* 

Ct Isn’t it misleading to a ay that natural science has very little tossy about 
the human questions in the sense that the Ariatoteldjn view of nature seems 
to have been very important for the type of political aystm that was developed 
by Plato and Aristotle* I mean if we have to derive the possibility of a certain 
military measure on & natural hierarchy are we led to condder tli6 problems 
of political Ufa in an entirely different frame of reference wiiioh might nec¬ 
essarily load to different regimes? 
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Ai In other wards you say that assuming modem natural science has refuted 
Aristotelian natural science, then the Thole Aristotelian doctrine, well, let 
us not be pedantic about it, then the whole thing breaks down. Sure, that is 
a perfectly defensible position* But then you cams up a spin at other questions, 
bocause then you must face the fact that In the more recent development of 
both the natural sciencon and the reflection regarding natural science it ic 
understood that value judgments, as they are called, have no rational bads. 

That is academically or theoretically *he moat urgent question of the day. 

So the people who are aware of that and do not Just whistle in the dark are 
then compelled to say, then, all rlgrt, we must have too kinds of science, 
the natural sciences, which are wholly noi»“ telco logical, wholly value-free, 
and then science of man, which neoessarily looks at man from the point of view 
of goodness or badness, however you call it. That I think Is for the time 
being the best that a sober man could propose. But it is in the long run not 
sufficient because we need sane unity. 

Q» Yes, what I had in mind even more specifically is that can't we say that 
the solution of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness la the best wo 
can do under the circumstances... 

At But the trouble is that when this was stated in the seventeenth and oighteeitb 
century, at this time it was taken for granted that reaeon, say reason fundament¬ 
ally informed by modern natural science, gives ua a clear guide as to good and 
bad or rif^it and wrong. Tbday, as you mist have heard, you have gone throu£$i 
college and so you oust know that, it is understood that, say the preamble of 
the Declaration of Independence and similar statements, if thqy are not desc¬ 
ribed aa glittering generalities altogether, are said to be one kind of eval¬ 
uation which a man can accept, or which a society can accept, but with no greater 
right than the so-called values of fascism, oonnuniam, cr what have you. You 
know, that is tho predominant view. And the way in which this was established 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth century, I believe, is in fact not valid. 

I would state ny roaeone differently from the ordinary positivistic reasons, 
but thero is a real difficulty. But what I said before, in a very general way, 
if someone would say, take as a specific example freedom of speech as it is 
now recognized in all liberal danocraciea. It wa3 not recognized before, not 
oven in the moot liberal societies of the past, say in Athens. That is I think 
a groat error, to believe that there wae there a First Amendment, nothing 
of tho kind. There was a very easy-going practice, but never a legal basis. 

The gov e rn m ent oould always aesert ite right, and the case of Socrates is a 
famous exampleo Legally, the city of Athena could rimwnH from the citizen 
that ha believe that the gods worshipped by the city of Athens existed. Soo- 
ratee never questioned that right and it was merely a question of fact. Did 
Socrates cotmit that crime or did he not? 

Today we have this ri$it and it would be extremely hard for any one of us to 
Uve without it. But what ts the status of that right? The traditional view, 
standing from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was that it was a nat¬ 
ural right, bo longing to nan as man, most claarly stated in this fora, I 
think, s y Soinoza in the last chapter of the ThooIngioa 1-Polltlcal Treatise . 

There it was stated only as a natural ri^it, wi{houl any expecflentiai reason. 
Today, of oourse, the posit!viatic people would not th-inir of natural right. 

But in fact they treat it aa an absolute, in practice. I believe the sober 
reason is partly presented by i'llton in the Arocpagltica, and can be stated 
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as follows, Siity limitation of the freedcm of spaoch means entrusting great 
power to a censor or to a body of censors, The chances that the censor or 
body of censors are stupid people la greater than that they are Trisa people. 
Therefore it is a sound rule of thumb not to have censors, ie., to have freedom 
of speech as Spinoza 3aid, 3ut a nils of thumb la not an absolute ri^t. 

The extremely curious thing ia that people who call themselves liberal, who 
reject all absolutes In the name of liberalism, treat in fact certain ri^its, 
which are on the whole beneficial, as absolutes, which they surely are not 
from any point of view, from the liberal point of view because there are no 
absolutes, from the non-liberal point of view because even there the fact Is 
they are not absolutes. That, I think, ia the difficulty, "hat you aim at n '"‘ 
is perfectly sensible. We must see the manifest blessings true of liberal 
democracy, ' a must speak about it and see how they are related ultimately 
to the nature of man, We must see this with our own efforts because the trad¬ 
itional doctrines do not do this, and this is also recognized by ny worst 
ononies, if I nay say so, meaning the positivists. You know That thy say 
about tho classical doctrine of deaocraoy, that it has been refuted by the 
observation that the citizen body of liberal democracy does not consist cf 
purely wise and virtuous men, I’ve heard that, as if anyone ever doubtod it, 

Eut the so-called classic doctrine, as presented by John Stuart tail, and 
by some othere, is not,..And yet what we do today is basking In the sun of 
a glorious tradition, on the Thole, the salutary effects of liberal democracy, 
but the theoretical foundations, we have no such doctrine. That ia dotijtlese 
true, Eut I believe that in order to acquire clarity, we must face the fund¬ 
amental issue, which does not come out clearly in a discussion of the prin¬ 
ciples of communism or fascism, which are too poor doc trinoa. Dut we must 
take the doatrines of the higiest level of theorotioal sophistication, and 
I know of no more useful one than Aristotle, and loam from Aristotle where 
we differ. I don't mean Just read what he says about dececraoy ard say, 

"Terrible man l" and get indignant. But wo ought to learn sons thing, 
in other words, the certainty that universal anli^tenment is impossible, 
because he didn’t believe in the possibility of universal education. Then 
of course we can say we are a much richer society, as a mtter of fact an 
affluent society, as someone has called it. Therefore universal education 
is possible which was financially not possible in Aristotle's time. All 
rij^it, the argument is perfectly sound up to this point. But then wo would 
have to take a look at our education. Does it live up to severe standards 
of education, le., the formation of character plus stiff training of minds, 
but not self-congratulation, I think, as was said of oK, tt*t the distinction 
between the flatterer of the prince and the fiderd of the prince, that is 
true of the demos. There are flatterers of the demos, and there are friends 
of the demos, and I would not wish to be a flatterer, I think there ia a help 
to be gained from these oH people who were not even friends of the demos. 

Qi I want to talk about de Jouvenal for a moment. Ifow I don’t believe, as 
he says, trot the political element is of itself superficial. In his book, 
Sovereignty, ho aeens to say that the whole of modern politics, Russian as 
well as Anitarican, English, and French, stems from the rejection of the sov¬ 
ereignty of Ood, and in its place is put the sovereignty of man. In Mh chapter 
on justice he teaches that Justice is the longer concern, as in tho ancients. 

He quotes from Saint Thomas and even from Aristotle that wherein it lay in Lhe 
mind of man, that is it Represented a relation between man and things, it 
today represents the configuration itself dominant. 
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At I have read the book, but I do not rcnonber the section where he says 
this# I have read only thi3 article here, and was interested in it as a 
piece of present day political analysis. He sent it to me. it nust have 
been published within the last year. And I did this to diow how this sane 
phenomenon has been analyzed by Aristotle. I know that he is aware of the 
fundamental conflict between liberal democracy and consnuniau, but in tills 
analysis that doesn’t cane out# 

Qi But in the book they’re all degenerate forms. 

At Y/oll, I must say I was not impressed by the book as a place of theoretical 
analysis...I only liappened to read that, and I thought it was a good example 
for illustrating what Aristotle means# 
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I tow I remind you of the starting point of this course. Tto started froc 
the present day problem which within the academic sphere is that of the poss¬ 
ibility at a value-free social science. Or differently stated, the premise 
is generally accepted that there Is a fundamental distinction between facts 
and values. It is not sufficient to examine this proposition on its on terms. 
One has to enlarge it and then one cooes up against the question of common 
sense and science, common sense in distinction from science. It appears that 
common sense is primary. Scientific understanding of political matters is 
derivative from common sense understanding. Once this clear, one realizes it 
is necessary to have a coherent and comprehensive account of the oerroen sense 
understanding of political things. This is the primary reason why we turn 
to Aristotle's Politics . There is soma reason far asserting that Aristotle's 
Politico is the presentation, the olasale presentation of political things as 
they appear in the horizon of cannon sense of the citizen or statesman. T7e 
can say that Aristotle ia the originator of political philosophy or political 
science because he marks the transition from the ordinary oonnon seise under¬ 
standing of the citizen or statesman to philosophic presentation of politics. 

Yet one may raise this objection, the objection especially of historloism. 

There is not the oomnon sense of man as man, but always a sped fie oaranon sense. 
Y7e shall have to take up this paint later. 

For the time being I would like to mention a more superficial objection 
to the assertion I made regarding Aristotle. It ia not Aristotle but Sxxretes 
who is the founder of political science, according to a saying of Cioero. 

Todqr many people would say that political philosophy existed even prior to 
Socrates. I believe in every textbook mention is made at least of the Bophlsts 
as political philosophers prior to Socrates, and sane people would add the 
orators, the historians, the posts, and so on. I tow in order to reach sens 
clarity about this point which you soon will see ia of some more than antiquarian 
importance, we must make a distinction between political philosophy and pol¬ 
itical thought in general. Political thought is coeval with political life, 
because man is a being who cannot live without thinking. But political phil¬ 
osophy emerged within a particular political life ard also at a kncmable date 
in that part of the past, we oan say, of whioh wo have records. Political 
philosophy, in a word, is a kind of political thought, the political thou^rt 
whioh is philoSophia. But what does this mean? Political philosophy is pre- 
coded by philosophy. Thiwe were philosophers prior to the first political 
philosopher. Whoever the first political philosopher may have been—we will 
take up this question somewhat later—there were philosophers prior to him. 

How Aristotle calls the first philosophers physiologists, whioh moans men who 
discourse an nature and distinguishes them free cun wham he calls theologists— 

I deliberately do not sey theologians because this is somewhat different—or 
people who discourse on the gods. So we will provisionally say tte t political 
philosophy, in contradistinction to political thought in general, deals with 
political things in too light of "nature"• But what does that moan? In order 
to get a first inkling of what this means, let us read the classical answer 
to the question, what is nature, and also the most aanqpendlous answer, 
that we find in the Fourth (Fifth ?) Book of Aristotle's Hetaptysioa, Chapter 
Four. lir. Gelblnm, you are willing to read that to the rest of tha class? 

Could you oame here to that you oan more easily be heard? 


"'Hature'means (1) the genesis of growing thing*—the meaning nhiofa would 
be suggested if one were to pronounce the y In physic long* (2) That trams 
nont part of a growing thing, fro® which its growth first proceeds. (3) The 
source from vfcich the primary movement in each natural object is present in 
it in virtue of its own essence* Those things are said to grow which derive 
increase from something else by contact and either by organic unity, or by 
organia adhesion as in the case of embryos* Organic unity differs from con¬ 
tact j for In the latter case there need not be anything besides the contact, 
but in organic unities there is Something identical in both parts, which makes 
than grow together instead of merely touching, and be one in respect of cont¬ 
inuity and quantity, though not of quality* (It) 'Nature* means the primary 
material of which any natural object consists or out of irfilch It is made, which 
is relatively unshaped and cannot be changed from its cwn potency, as e*g* 
bronze is said to be tiie nature of a statue and of bronze utensils, and wood 
the nature of wooden things j and so in all other cases} for when a product 
is made out of these materials, the first matter is preserved throughout* 

Far it is in this way that people call the elements of natural objects also 
their nature, acme naming fire, others earth, others air, others water, others 
something olse of the sort, and seme naming mare than one of these, and others 
all of than* (5) 'nature* moons the essence of natural objects, as with those 
who say the nature is the primary mode of conposltion, er as Qspedoclss sayst 

■nothing that is has a nature. 

But only mixing and parting of tha mixed. 

And nature is but a nans given them by man*' 

Hence as regards the things that are or cane to be by nature, though that from 
which they naturally acme to be or are is already present, we say they have 
not their nature yet, unless they have their form cr shape* That which comj>- 
ri9es both cf these exists by nature, e*g* the animals and their parts} and 
not only is the first matter nature (and this in two senses, either the first, 
counting from the thing, cr the first in general} e.g. In the case of works 
in bronze, bronze is first with reference to that, but in gaiar&l perhaps 
water is first, if all things that can be melted are water), but also the form 
or essence, whioh is the end of the process of becoming* (6) By an extension 
of meani n g from this sense of 'nature* every eocenee in general has oome to 
be called a 'nature', because the nature of a thing is one kind of essence* 

From what has been said, then, it is plain that nature in the primary 
and strict sense is the essence of things which have in themselves, as such, 
a source of movement} far tho matter is oalled the nature because it Is qual¬ 
ified to receive this, and processes cf becoming and growing are called nature 
because they are movements proceeding frem this* And nature in this sense is 
the source of the mownent of natural objects, being present in them somehow, 
either potentially or In oonplete reality," 

Mow may I address this question to the class? '.That than is naturo7 Do 
you recognise anything you have ever heard in present day parlance about nature, 
do you find anything of this kind in vhst Aristotle says? ".hat do we under¬ 
stand today colloquially, or perhaps more than colloquially, when we apeak of 
nature? Toa? 

Qt That which is not man-made. 



Ai IB this provided for by Arletotle? It la provided for bocauao he speaks, 
if I use the translation, of natural objects* Closer to the Greek, the things 
which are by nature,' implying that there are things which are not tjy nature, 
in other words, that which is not man^oade* v.hat about nuobsrs, five, eleven, 
and so on? 

Qi He TOuld regard ti«a as nan-made, or as concepts of mind* 

At Tftereas there are people, for example the fannua mathanatioian of the last 
century DedekLnd, who said the natural number, the positive integers, were 
made by God* All other numbora, the fraotione, negatives, and so on, are made 
by man* In that case the numbers would also not be artifacts, the natural 
numbers, but still would not be by nature, for oertain reasons* Hist is part 
of the story* 

Qt The row materials, the basic shapes that Aristotle— 

At Very good* Give an example. 

Qt Uhat I had in mind basically was the view of nature that*a in Hbbbee and 
Locke* They would talk about the beginning— 

At But more slnply, if you take a shoe* The shoe is mamnade, but it couldn't 
be man-made if there were not something available in the first place, the leather, 
the wood or whatever it may be* All artifacts presuppose things which are not 
artifacts, and we call them the rear materials ultimately, but they are natural* 

Qt Even if you manufacture something artificially you consider the model* 

At i7e have two mea n i n gs of nature which are imedlately intelligible (a) nature 
as the material and (h; nature as the model* But still there is one meaning 
which is not mentioned here at all, and whioh is today I believe the most common 
one* Tas, Ur* Gelblnm? 

Qt Ve commonly think of nature as that all around us, the trees, animals— 

At But not merely as consisting of parts, trees, animals, but the whole. That 
is very important. That is absent here, 

Qt Than we speak of nature as the nature of things in the present, we oould 
consider its farm also, oould we not? 

At For example? 

Qt T7ell, the nature of a building is that it is or can be rectangular* 

At In other words, we even speak of the nature of artifacts* This is also 
provided for by some allusions by Aristotle, that by some extension nature 
is applied to all things, meaning there the farm, the conpleted form 0 To 
oome back to the point which was made by lir, Gelblnm, the view whioh I believe 
is Of crucial importance for modern times was clearly stated by Kant, the 
totality of objects of experience* There are moM! sophisticated formulations 
cf Kant himself, but I take this as the simplest one, the totality cf objects 
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of experience in nature, and therefore it is that whole. But in this modern 
notion, the totality of objects of experience, the distinction between natural 
things and artifacts has disappeared. A chair is as much a natural t h i n g as 
a oat, from this point ocf view. Now this notion of nature as the allrenbraoing 
whole exists also in' a way in Aristotle, but it is characteristically omitted 
in this mat fundamental statement. Now this view, that nature is as some 
people would say today the spatio-temporal universe, is underlying a philosoph¬ 
ical school, which calls Itself naturalistic* The characteristic thesis of that 
mdarn naturalistic school is "nature is not a terra of distinction." Ie., what¬ 
ever is. Is natural* This is surely not the Aristotelian view nor the Greek 
view altogether, because the distinction between natural things and artifacts 
was always crucial. But let us proceed step by step* What Aristotle presupp- 
ses, and everyone else at that time. Is tlat there are things which are by 
nature and things which are not by nature, especially the artifacts* New the 
chief meaning of nature which Aristotle singles out here is this* Nature in 
the emphatic sense is the essence of the things ihioh have the origin of motion 
in themselves* Let us leave it at this abbreviation, self-roving things, animals 
obviously, but plants too, beaeuse the movement which is characteristic of 
plants, growth, is in thm, begins in them* Ie*, the stone, the falling stone, 
that fall is not imposed on the stono from outside, but the stone in itself, 
every heavy body, falls. This falling is its nature. Related to this weaning, 
to this fundamental meaning, according to Aristotle, Is what he said before 
in the same passage, nature is the essence of the things which are by nature* 
This is in a way a bed definition, because the thing to be defined occurs in 
it, but it is nevertheless intelligible* There are things whiah are by nature 
ani things which are not by nature* 

lion what is that whioh makes the natural things natural things? What 
is the naturalness of natural things? This is a key question which Aristotle 
discus see not here but in the Second Book of tie Physics . But connected with 
this waning is another one which is of special importance to us. We do not 
Bay Of a thing which ie not yet completed, it has its nature* It oust have 
the font and the shape of the being* For example, no one mould say an embryo 
is a human being, to take the extreme oase. In a way we do not even say of 
a child, he is a human being* Common sense* You pass a square and you come 
a bit late because there were eo mery beings around you which prevented you 
going fast, and then you say there were so many men, so many human beings 
around, but all were children* You wouldn't say people or human beings, you 
would say children* And if all people around there had been only mmen, I 
believe you would say there wore so many women around. I don't believe you 
would say there were so many human beings* The ladles must excuse me, but I 
an only trying to Interpret Aristotle, not present ny own views of that * So 
if a farmer says to his hand, bring me a horse, and he brings him a colt, he 
will aay, I didn't tall you to bring a oolt, I told you to bring a horse* 

Because a oolt is not yet a horse* And by the way, if he would bring him a 
sick mare, he also would say I told you to bring me a horse, because he meant 
a normal horse, a healthy horse* That is what Aristotle moans, that is truly 
conoon sense* 

Let us try to link this up* The chief meaning of nature, according to 
Aristotle, is the form, that ie to say, that at which the growth, the coming 
into being, stope* Nature primarily means let us sey that growth distinguished 
from making* We make chairs, we do not make trees* Growth la growth toward 
a certain state, toward something* And there ie necessarily a limit of growth* 
You must not be misled by the tern growth as used by John Dewey, for example. 
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idiere it is implied there is Infinite grow t h, at least in certain respects. 

That ia wholly alien. All growth has a term. That toward which the thing 
grows* How there is a passage in the First Book of the Polities that is 
nearer hanrfor ns, where this view is clearly expressed. Every polls is by 
nature. The polls ie the end of the other associations and nature is an end* 

Fcr how each thing is after the completion of the coining into being, that we 
say Is the nature of the thing, regardless of dietler it is a human being, 
or a horse, or a house. In other words, we say that by extension even a house, 
a building, achieves its nature when the building ia completed. In the Poetics 
there is a remark that at this and this stage tragedy, which ia surely not 
something natural, acquired its nature, meaning its completion. Only one 
was truly tragedy, the other things were pre-tragedy, so to say, but not yet 
tragedy* The oo -pietad g r o wth, the growth had oome to an and, and in a way 
this is a state of rest* But it is not a state of inertia or of inactivity. 

Look at the grown horse. It is not always asleep. Precisely Then the growth 
has come to anmd, the thing can do its specific work* Prior to that it canncfc 
do it* Cofrcpare the barking of a puppy to the barking of a grown-up dog* That 
ia not yet real barking what the puppy does. But sureV in the case of the 
artifact, the chair for example, one cannot speak strictly speaking of its 
having acquired its nature when it was completed. Tint is a merely metaphorical 
use, because the form of the clmir is stamped on the wood from without* The 
wood does not grow into a chair , it has to be made Into a chair* 

Now this la an extremely rough sketch of what surely Aristotle meant by 
nature, and that this is not a Bn rely arbitrary opinion of Aristotle's is 
indicated by the faot that we can easily re ■activate this understanding. Our 
own language still o on tains that, meaning without any direct influence of Aris¬ 
totle, coming to think of it, ww nee that it is this and this we mean. In 
every language that can be re-acti vated, that the word, say, for lion means 
grown-up lion, regardless of whethr the language has special terms for young 
lions in various stages of their growth. In some countries There th«y have 
lions they have mazy names for the various Btages, but nevertheless, that 
is only a young lion, a lion o\i>, or whatever we say. Whenever we speak of 
lion, we mean a grown-up lien* VJhen we mean a chair we do not mean a broken 
chair. A chair is a completed chair. However common—senaical this may be, 
we could say, still, this full understanding may vey well be peculiar to 
and not the premise cf classical political philosophy* 

I suggest therefore that we turn to the first mention of nature occurring 
in any Greek text. That is surely a pre philosophic m^mning, not tinged by 
philosophy* Now the text I have in nlnd occurs in the Tenth Book of the 
Odyeasr, and it is the only mention of natm in the whole hoc eric work* Now 
Odysseus tells there a story* I am sure you know very rou^ily who Odysseus 
is* I will say a little bit about that later. lie was again shipwrecked, of 
course, and this time on the Island of Circe* His comrades had already gone 
there and been transformed into pigs by this divine sorceress. How while he 
goes there the god Hermes approached him, holds his hand, and then speaks* 

"T7here are you going, hapless man, along the hills alone, ignorant of the land. 
Your comrades younger (yonder T) at the house of Circe, are penned Hire awine 
and kept In fast-closed sty a. You oome to free them? Nay, I m. sure you will 
return no more, but there, like all the rest, you too will stay. Still I can 
keep you free of harm and give j'ou cafaty. Hare take this potent herb and go 
to Circe's house. This shall protect your life against the evil day. And I 
will tell you all the magic arts of Circe. She will prepare for you a potion 
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and oast drugs In your food* Out even so she cannot charm you because the 
potent herb which I shall give will not permit it* And let me tell you sore* 

.Then Ciroe turns against you bar long wand then draw the sharp sword iron your 
thigh and spiring upon Circe as it you meant to slay her* She will then cower 
and bid you to her bed* And do not yet refuse a goddess's bed, so she may- 
release your men and care for you. But bid her swear the blessed one's great 
oath that she is not meaning now to block your naw road, nor Then she is stripped 
to leave you feeble and unmanned* As he thus spoke the god gave the herb, draw¬ 
ing it from the ground, and pointed out its nature. 'Black as a root it is 
like milk, its blossom and the gods call it...Hard is It far a mortal man to 
dig. The gods can everything." The gods are omnipotent. This is the passage 
I mean* Ifcw let us see what we learn from that* The greet sufferer Odysseus 
i3 compelled to sleep wi th a goddess out of duty to his comrades. That is not 
an unimportant part of the action* After all he Is a married man. In other 
words, he is as loyal to his wife Penelope as Ae is to him, and that he had 
to be apparently disloyal is due only to his compulsion and duty* He is saved 
frcm metamorphosis Into a pig fay the god Herrons, and that is not surprising 
because the gods are omnipotent* But In what sense are they onrvlpotent here? 

They can easily dig out that herb because in the first plaoe they know the herb. 
They are omnipotent through omniscience* Strictly speaking they are not oani- 
sclent as Is shorn in (lionar ?)• For example In the oase of Odysseus the sun-god 
whose kins Odysseus slew, and the sun is supposed to be the most all-seeing 
god* Odysseus slew the kina in daylif£it bid; the surr-god didn't know it* Some¬ 
one had to oome up to him and tell him what Odysseus did, so the gods are not 
omniscient literally speaking* Thqr are omnipotent because they know the natures 
of all things* And here there is an important point* They do not know the 
natures cf all things because they have made these natures* The herb has this 
nature in Itself 0 The gods know these natures. The natures are of course 
still less made by man* The natures are not made at all* And here you see 
that the distinction between nature and art is so radical that art Includes 
even divine art* The natures are not made by man or gods* 

At a very late stage, we oould say,, in Greek philosophy, this thought 
has found a very powerful expression in the Pl&tonio dialogue called Timaeua. 
where what we would say the creation of the world by a god is presented. And 
this god, the demiurge of the universe, makes the world, but by looking at a 
model, the ideas, which he did not malm « Beyond all making, all making by 
gods or men, tbsrv is something, the natural things as natural things* This 
is the implication from the very beginning* Here we see also clearly in this 
Homeric example that nature means the aharactsr <£ the thing. In the sense of 
the paver of the thing, that wWoh that particular herb is potent to do* How 
a very important part of nature, of the oanoe^t of nature as analysed by Aris¬ 
totle, is then present frcm the very beginning in Homes*, and is in this sense 
pre-philosophio or conmon-sensloal* 

But one observation is needed at this point* It is present from the very 
beginning in Greece* Or is this understanding of the thing, this understanding 
of nature, universal, conmon to man as man? And I believe we are entitled to 
say it is not universal* Here lies the relative truth of historic ism we spoke 
of in discussing Collingnood's view* You remember what Collingwood said in 
cKl&clslng certain British oontenporarlee about the concept of the state and 
the concept of duty, of which they assumed that there are in this form present 
in all philosophy and where Collingwood rightly says this is not true. There 
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is no Greek philosophy of the state* There is in a sense no Greek philosophy 
of duty, because the Greek word which they ordinarily translated by duty does 
not have this meaning. In other words nature is not known by nature. Nature 
becomes known only under certain conditions. All v.'estem languages have a 
word for nature. The Greek word physls is translated into Latin bf natura, 
id)id) cornea from the word naaci , to bo bam, birth, growth. And this war? 
nature of course migrated into all the romance languages, and also the Gera- 
anic languages belonging to the ’Testern tradition. If we in the Tiewt have 
nature today, it is ultimately due to the influence cf Greek. 

But what about the Eastern languages? I will first state my own opinion, 
based on very great ignorance, without ary hesitation, and then ask our Japanese 
friend and the other gentleman from the East to tell us their opinion of the 
matter. The only Eastern language of which I have some knowledge is Hebrew. 

And there ia a Hebrew word today, as everyone who knows Hebrew knows, which 
is used for nature. In transcription it would be this, baba. This word occurs 
already in the Bible, in the Old Testament. But it does not have the meaning 
nature. It had very Interestingly the meaning of ooin, something with a stamp 
on it. In other words, an absolute artifact. But we recognise the Greek in 
that if we use the Greek word for stamp* charakter. And that is exactly the 
form. So nature in the sense of form came into Hebrew, and by the way, in 
Arabic the mjdo thing. But this word is borrowed from the Greek. The Old 
Testament does not know the word in the sense of nature. I know there are 
people who talk of the Psalms dealing Tilth nature, they mean with trees and 
hills and animals. But that doesn't mean that the Biblical author conceived 
of these things as natural things, that is an entirely different proposition. 

The Old Testament does not know nature. And I suppose similar things are true 
<f the other Eastern languages. Of Hindu I have found out a bit by cross-examining 
a Hindu student. But still, ia it not very strange, should they not have known 
the difference between a lion and a ohair? Of course they did. There ia a diff¬ 
erence made, for example, between the w>rk of man and the work of God, ohaira are 
the work of man, the heavens are the work of God. But that ia not nature strictly 
speaking. In order to find the Old Testament equivalent for that nature means 
we would have to consider a passage like this, in Genesis 3105. "And Rachel 
said to her father, let it not displease cy lord that I cannot riss up before 
theej for the custom of women is upon me." How what she means is that she is 
menstruating. Menstruation is the custom of mosien. There is an equivalent 
expression for that, for custom, and that is way. This, it seems to me, is 
the pre-philosophio equivalent for nature. One could say men knew at all times 
that different things have different behaviors, regular behaviors. That Is 
I think the basic experience of ifcich the interpretation as nature is a specific 
form which merged in Greece. 

The great poets are the ones who understand best to re-ectivate the primary 
understanding, the fresh understanding of things. I happen to reraecbar a pass¬ 
age from a German poet, Goethe, in the first part of Faust , where Lephistophelss, 
the devil, tries to enter Faust's study in the disguise of a dog, of a poodle. 
Faust, iho can snell ghosts, ia sure tta t it i3 not a mere poodle, but he has 
a very positlviatio..., "'aspier, and he is sure there are no ghosts, he's Just a 
plain poodle. And thro be says, look, it's a dog, no ghost. He snarls and 
barks, he lays down on his belly, and what is the English for what they do with 
the tall? lie wags. All this is the custom of dogs. Even in this late stage 
this is reactivated. Various beings, each kind of being has its peculiar custom 
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or way. This is the basic experience. Far example, let us look at the sun. 

It is rising in the East, running a certain course, and setting in the est. 

That is liiat we call regular behavior, the way, the custom of the sun, but 
there are eclipses however, deviations, therefore, custom. It is not its nec¬ 
essity, a way or custom. Now in this way all beings have their way. Fire 
bums, dogs bark, women menstruate. But, and now oomes the crucial point, what 
is true of these various kinds of beings I mentioned, is also true of such 
kinds of beings as are the Spartans, the Persians, the Moabites, and any other 
tribe. They all have their custen and way. The crucial point is that here 
in this 9tage of reflection the customs of a tribe, the way of a tribe, and 
the way of what we call now a natural species, is not radically distinguished. 

Of course it must have been sensed in seme way, but it has not been made expl¬ 
icit. From here we must start if we want to understand idiat nature originally 
means. But before I go on I would like to find out what you for example would 
have to say for our enlightenment. 

Qj I'm afraid I can’t really enlighten you since I haven't made such an exhaust*- « 
ive study. 

At But for example what is the word you use now in Japanese for nature? 

Qi It's more the Kantian view that you have mentioned, some very a11-embracing, 
vague thing over the universe. 

At Does it mean something like the whole? 

Qs Yea, I think so. In the ease of Chinese, they conceive some single divine 
spirit bringing order to the universe, but in Japanese they have a notion of a 
multiplicity of spirits. 

Ai Is this term used also in Japanese when you speak of natural science? 

Q* Yee. 

Ai That came through after modem TJestam science became known In Japan? 

But you would not apply this term, the term far nature, to the dog? 

Qt I think you would, yes. 

A« Hell, the conversation I had with the Hindu student was this. That was 
many years ago here in Chicago, lie used all the modem tenia in translating 
tlio Sanstnit expressions, without spy hesitation. And I tried to warn him of 
this. And then at a given moment the kqr word he used in a ccmaant was religion. 
And knowing that there is no Qreek word for religion, for example, nor an Old 
Testament word for religion, I asked him what was the meaning of th* term. 

First I asked him to write it down for me, it was the word dhanne. Then I 
said what does dhanoa mean primarily. I learned gradually that it Is some¬ 
thing like the way of a thing and is not limited to the meaning of religion. 

As far as I could find out at that time, dhama, the way it means religion, 
la really ti e w^y of man. It is understood that the way of man is the way 
prescribed by the sacred thoughts of the Hindus. That I found quite enlighten¬ 
ing. Can you tell something of the East Aslans? 
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A i And in this context, the Japanese equivalent of nature occurs, you say, 
when they make this statement. Yes? 

Qi I think there Is something in Zen Buddhism which distinguishes between the 
contemplation of the beautiful or the natural as distinct from the creative, 
almost similar to the distinction that Plato made. 

Ai Uell, here we are confronted with an awkward situation, if I may make a 
guess, that 70U do not knew this from the original language. You know this 
from "estem reports. That is not good enougi for our purposes. That would 
be the question. By the way, a van such an expression as the whole, as we use 
it, or the world, is also a very great problm. For example, in the Old Test¬ 
ament there is no word for world, so far as I can see. iloavan and earth and 
what is between them is I think the equivalent for that, but that means that 
what is more in the foreground is the fundamental split, heaven and earth than 
the unity. And the Greek word for world, the coanos, was coined at a relative¬ 
ly late time, sixth century or so. So that even there there is a question, 
but the word nature is of particularly great importance,. How if we assume for 
a moment that this is correct, that In a more basic stratna of human under¬ 
standing there is an awareness that dlff or on t kinds of beings have different 
ways or customs than cats, lions, and so on. But of special interest Is of 
course their own way to them, not the way of any brute or plant. They become 
aware of the fact that other tribes have other customs, different customs, 

Horn they do not leave It at the observation that the customs of the others 
are just different. They in the decisive respect, they appear to be bad, I 
don't say this happens always, but it is possible that it happens, and that 
is surely one of the premises of Greek philosophy, Ihe classic presentation 
of that occurs in Herodotus' .istory . For example, a tribe regards it as 
customary, its way, to bury their deed. The neighboring tribe burns the dead. 
That is not only different in the sense that you can do it this way or you can 
do it that way. But it is abominable to do it differently than we do it. 
Another example. Sacrificing human beings. It is not just different for a 
people which doesn't do that, but it is also an abomination to them. Generally 
stated, only the ancestral things, la,, our ancestral things, are gcod. And 
the other people's ancestral things, well, they would perhaps say that everyone 
must follow the customs of his ancestors, that can't be helped, but the other 
customs, the other ancestral customs, are of course not good, are as a whole 
not good. 

How in this situation there appears a kind of man who is presented class¬ 
ically in Greek literature by Odysseus, the very Odysseus who is the very first 
man, the first human being, to use the w>rd nature, according to Aristotle , 

How this man is compelled to travel. You know Odysseus wanted to come home 
to his wife in Ithaca and not stay away for ten years as he had to. But being 
compelled to travel, he had his eyes open, looked around, and observed, as he 
3ald at the beginning of the Odyssey , the raary cities and their different (minds 
Here a certain detachment from toe ancestral as ancestral emerges. The Greeks 
do it this way, the Phoeceans do it that way. Hell, of course he would act 
this way at home, but he is someifc at hesitant to oondemn the Phoeceans because 
they do it differently, 17s had a discussion cf thmt at the very beginning of 
the course when one of the students was worried that what I suggested leads to 
parochLalian, I believe that the philosophic tradition from its very beginning 
was opposed to parochialism, because the awareness of variety is presupposed 
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by philosophy# That doean* t mean that a given man who calls himself a phil¬ 
osopher or a professor of philosophy may not be very parochial* but that is 
surely an uninteresting case# As Aristotle said it very simply in the Fifth 
Book of the Ethics, fire burns in Persia as troll as in Greeoe, but' th: just 
things differ Ln Persia from the things in Greece# Tell* far example, laws 
regarding inheritance of females and other things# Here it becomes clear in 
the f ir3t place that the simple equation which we can truly say is coeval 
with man, because we too fall back on it all the time, we have to, of the 
ancestral with the good, or with the true, becomes doubtful# In the Second 
Book of the Politico , in a passage which ire will have to take up later, a 
sentence occur3, we seek the good and not the ancestral# That is the moat 
revolutionary sentence ever said and yet an absolutely necessary sentence, 
coming to think of it# Thai ancestral is to be preserved which is good, but 
that ancestral which is bad atould not be preserved# And this discovery, I 
mean with eyes open and with full clarity about what it means, is valid for 
man as man, as appears on reflection# Every man can be brought to see that, 
that the ancestral as ancestral is not Identical with the good# If in a given 
case it should coincide with the good. It would be a coincidence, no essential 
identity# ‘low this I think is a simple reply to the historlciet argument# 

It is relatively unimportant where this distinction was made, where this dis¬ 
tinction was discovered# Once it is discovered, one cannot possibly go back 
behind it# 

How let us apply this to the primeval notion of way or anatom, ln the 
light of the observation of these travellers, of which Odysseus is the nythioal 
and Herodotus, perhaj% the bast empirical example# There takes place a splitting 
of this fundamental notion of way or custom into nat re on the one hand and 
no mo s on the other# I wt 11 now use these terms and first write them here in 
transcription, physia, nomos # That dogs bark and wag their tails , that fire 
bums, that is namrallt Yi in inherent in the fire and the dogs# That the 
Jews eat no pork and the Hindus no beef is not natural, which doesn’t mean 
It is bad, but It is not natural# It depends on something different, on 
establishment, ap'eement, or to spell out the full meaning of ihat nonog means, 
people reason about what is good or bad for them# They have experiences about 
that, experiences including imagination, and at a certain moment they freeze 
the results of this treatment# This is nomos # And the freezing is necessary 
because the questions must be decided sozaehcsr, there is need for stability# 

This implies that there is something by native good for man as man, or bad 
for man as man by nature# A simple example, hemlock is bad for man as man, 
as you cm easily find out# But regarding pork and cattle that is not manifestly 
bad for man# That my still be so but that would be on an entirely different 
basis# So the key point which I have to make is this, according to the textbook 
version the distinction between physia and nemos, between nature and convention, 
is dm to the no-called Sophists of whom I Lav© to speak later# That is not 
true# The tarn nature means, because nature is a term of distinction, the 
discovery of nomos in contradistinction to nature# The two things are inse]>» 
arabls# And that this distinction is not limited to the Sophists— 

(End of Side One) 

—shown by a very aommon thing# One of the key terms of the tradition after 
Plato and Aristotle is the term natural law in the sense of a moral law# But 
what is the law which is not natural? In the first place the positive law# 

The positive law is t e law made, established, posited# That is only the 
Latin translation of the Greek word which is used as an equivalent for nomos# 
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The diatinctLon batmen nature and convention—you cannot understand a line 
in Plato and Aristotle if you do not know that* That the difference between 
Plato and Aristotle and the so-called Sophists is, I will take up later* But 
the distinction itself is presupposed* To illustrate it by one or two exam¬ 
ples. In the discussion of slavery in the First Book of ti e Politics the star^ 
dard of the discussion is the distinction between the man who is "a 'slave by 
nature and the man who is a slave by law or convention* The only one who can 
be legitimately a slave is the slave by nature, who is by nature singled out 
for slavery* In the discussion of economics, which means household management, 
also in *l»e First Book, the distinction between natural wealth and conventional 
wealth* Natural wealth is the wealth which as such sustains you* Conventional 
wealth la the wealth which does not necessarily sustain you, as you see in every 
famine, where you can have thousands of gold coins and may starve* But if you 
have rye or meat you will not starve. And from this simple example you can 
follow this up* So the distinction between natural and conventional wealth 
is the core of Aristotle's economic teaching* And when they seek the best 
regime they mean the regime which is bast according to nature, not according 
to any establishment, because any establishment, every establishment will of 
course say it is the best regime. But the best regime by establishment is 
not the best regime in itself, by nature. So this distinction is absolutely 
fundamental and it is one of the weaknesses of the usual presentation of Greek 
or classical political philosophy that the decisive Importance of the distinction 
is not reoo&ilzed* Tea? 

Qi But doesn't the concept of nature which you just discussed have something 
to do with the notion of establishment? This is why I say it* Tou gave the 
exmnpla of something being good and bad by nature and you talked about hem¬ 
lock* Granted that hemlock will kill m*Jfc mao* I mean the particular criterion 
for saying that something is good or bad, is that correct? The criterion is 
that hemlock will inn, '.hat I meant by establishment, was that this criterion 
is available* Now the problem of good and bad by nature, other than such simple 
things, is the problem of the acceptance of criteria* 

At Ih^r would simply say that it is not left to your arbitrariness to accept or 
not accept it* An indication of that is that our loving to live, our desire to 
live, is a natural desire, not a desire which can be abandoned or changed around 
like the desire for collecting stamps, of any other fad* Surely the things are 
more complex in He case of nan, but they would still say, and Aristotle makes 
it perfect!' clear, that what brings the city into being is primarily the desire 
to live, pjx d therefore the desire the protection against violent death* Thar 
you view it already in the li#it of certain modem notions, especially present- . 
day notions, according to which there are no natural desires* AH desires are 
somehow based on values and the values themselves have been posited by free 
acts of human beings* That is wholly alien to them* Han baa a nature just as 
ary other natural being has a nature, and this nature implies certain desires, 
or inclinations, without itoich this nature wouldn't be what It is* 

Qt This disturbs me too, because this implies that nature la our standard* 

Yot part of nature is bad, therefore part of our standard is bad* 

A i But what do you mean, part of nature is bad7 Give me an example. 

Qt '"oil, in the Ethics, same of the passions need to be controlled, need to 
be suppressed* How do you sCjaat what part of nature needs to be controlled 
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by another part of nature? You have to have another standard saying this 
part of natwre m favor and this part we do not favir« T7e do not favor feed¬ 
ing hamlook to people, even though it ia part of nature, 

A: I el 11 take up your point immediately, but one could for exacple say that 
rattlesnakes are as natural beings as lasfcs or any other beings some of us 
enjoy. But still that nature is good does not mean that all natural beings 
are meant for the well-being aT man. That is a rather simplistic view of which 
Aristotle makes an occasional use in the First Book of the Poetics, but that 
is not itiat he seriously meant. And regarding the other point, say the passions, 
especially the passions of which I think we all would agree that they should 
be curbed, are these passions not natural? That is a question, whether these 
passions which we have especially in mind are not a kind of excrescences. TThat 
were called passions were called later on diseases of the mind. I mean obsoessions 
have you ever heard of that? Wow is not an obscession a pathological state, 
ie., the state of a diseased nature, that would be a question. I mean you 
cannot simply say the fact that be is, does not make Mm good. In the modem 
naturalistic view everything that is is as natural as everything alee. Then 
of oourae the most fantastic obscession is as natural as the moat supreme wisdom. 
And from this it follows necessarily that all value Judgment* are si±>Jeot±ve. 

If you start from this notion of nature or of fact, then it is a foregone conc¬ 
lusion that all value Judgnents are arbitrary. But this now is a question which 
may be raised, is not man, for instance, a being with a specific structure and 
that the understanding of that structure permit* us to distinguish between what 
is natural, needed for an essential part of his normal healthy stats, and what 
ia an excrescence. You can say that I am saying a lot, but these other people 
also say a lot as comes out whan they are compelled to say in the and the dist¬ 
inction between lunatics and non-lunatics is fundamentally a conventional dist¬ 
inction. Every society draws a distinction between lunatics and non-lunatics, 
but you can draw the line as you please, it depends entirely on value Judgsents. 
That is also a tall order. On another occasion I gave this example from Melville. 
Nature didn't give me my eyes; an ophthalmologist in Philadelphia did. He was 
one who had poor eyesight and had to undergo an operation. But that is a bit 
short-sighted of Melville or hie oharaotar to say that, because viiat did the 
ophthalmologist do? He changed something re pud in j that eye with a view to 
rnmal human qyealght. Nho gave him that model? Nature, 

Qi But there's an improvement of this model as well. He goes beyond nature 
in this ease. 

At m a way, yes. Surely there are human arts to seme extent, that was admitted, 
that Improve on nature, That is possible to sons extant. But even these improve¬ 
ments are guided by Mture. Now what is a good example of an unquestionable 
improvement on nature? 

Qt Hhen you go from 20|20 to 20il5 in your vision. This is an improvemeit 
certainly. 

At But that would not apply to a man who had that already. Let us assume 
having protection against inclement weather of various kinds, too hot or too 
cold. Clothes surely are not natural but artificial. But what do we do heme? 

Tfe consider the shape of the human body, we consider the needs of the human 
boefcy. 171th a view to nature we supply certain arts which nature itself does 
not directly supply. But still nature would be that with a view to which we 
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oaks even this i m provement. That la what I have in mind. Tea? 

Qt Is there a connection between this nature and what Spenser speaks of in 
"The Faerie Queen" aa constancy that remains the same throughout all mutability 
and change? 

Ai There is some. I do not know Spenser. To what extent does Spenser use 
in these reflections the distinction between natural things and artifacts? 

Qt He seams troubled by the changes in things, not only in the seasons, days, 
and so forth, but what remains within them. I don't think that he does dist¬ 
inguish between the artifacts and the non-artifacts. 

At Hhat Aristotle says in the fourth chapter of this Fourth Book which we 
read shows the general lines of this point. Let us take the example of arti¬ 
facts. It is perfectly clear that artifacts are derivative from natural things. 
At least the material is natural. And if the Immediate material ia already 
pro-formed by human art, ultimately you coma back to the purely natural. Now 
you can apply this distinction in a way to the natural things themselves, 
namely between the secondary, the shoe, and the primary, say the hide, to the 
hide itself. And you can raise the questio n while the hide is of course not 
man-made as such—what is that out of which the hide was made. And than as 
Aristotle sketches it, you arrive at something Ilka the four elements. He 
would say today the periodic system in chemistry. We go even beyond that by 
coming back to something like the atom, and the intra-atomic structure. There 
is nothing in principle moving that. That is what Aristotle means by the first 
matter, you could almos t say the first material. Although that ia an improper 
language, a metaphoric language, even in Aristotle, that you should speak of 
the matter which nature has and uaes, aa it were the raw materials of nature 
herself, as distinguished from her finished product. But in a metaphoric way 
it makes sense and it is surely necessary to take this step in itself. So you 
reach then something which are the ultimate building stones, as people today 
a ay, of everything that la. This thougit was of course perfectly clear to 
all Greek philosophers. By the way that ia materialism proper—not as it is 
now understood where it is opposed to spiritualism, the admission of spiritual 
substances as distinguished from bodily substances—the primary meaning of 
materialist) is the view that the whole can be understood by understanding the 
out of which of everything, that out of which everything cans. Whether the 
out of tiilch are the four elements or tbs atoms doesn't make any difference. 

The emphasis here is not on bodily but on out of which. The out of itiloh 1s 
inevitably bodily in this case but that is not the primary canal deration. 

You can also say, as was always said, that tbs out of which cannot explain it 
because there must be something acting on the out of which to make the first 
atom explode. The first atom would not Itself explain its explosion. Then 
you oome to something what Aristotle calls the effective cause. Suoh things 
as, say, attraction and repulsion, or intensification and rarefaction are 
obviously of an entirely different character than the out of which. But in 
all these considerations people seek something which is unchangeable. If it 
were changeable, it if were perishable, it oould not explain all Doming into 
being or perishing. How one way of doing this, although it is more sophist¬ 
icated, you can say, is to find the unchangeable in something like laws, which 
is not atoms, which is not attraction or repulsion, but something entirely 
different. T7e say today a mathematical fbrmnla, This also goes baok to the 



Greeks, but the more immediate origin of what we call formula is exactly 
the Platcnio-Aristotelian form* The fora is the ancestor of the modem 
mathematical formula* One way of seeing that relatively clearly is simply 
to read Bacon 1 a Advancement of Learning * He speaks of forme all the tine, 
and it seems merely to be the ordinary Aristotelian usage, but when you look 
more closely you see that this form is about to transform itself into the 
modem mathematical formula, modern natural law* So the seeking for the 
constant or the unchangeable which is always the same, that belongs to It 
from the very beginning# But it is not imediately meant by nature* That 
is my answer to your question* Tea? 

Qi A consequence of this view would then be that the Aristotelian physics 
is the true theoretical physics and that the modern physics is somehow deri¬ 
vative or is not a clear theoretical understanding* 

At That is a very difficult question on which I cannot pronounce, surely not 
from this chair, you know? What one can say with safety Is this, that physics 
we may say generally deals with moved things as moved things, therefore not 
with numbers* Numbers don 1 1 move* Uodera physics is completely unable to 
understand one kind of motion, if I may say so, and these are the motions going 
on in the physicist as physicist* Hot the motions liien he arranges the computer, 
or what not, but the motions itiich take place for example in hypothesis form¬ 
ation# Tha Aristotelian physics is able to articulate that# You can put it 
this way# For Aristotle the motions goinj on in the physicist are more revealing 
than the motions of a falling stone# Uodera physios starts rather from the 
falling stone than from the motion of the physicist. Granted that modern physics 
has had this terrific triumph—think of this fantastic thing that was possible, 
to make a theoretical construction which permitted to understand the mo tic ns of 
the heavenly bodies along the terms of terrestrial mechanics, I mean what is 
going on when a stone falls, that is gravitation# That was Newton 1 s /preat work, 
a terrific triumph* But the question is whether this triumph did not go bmnri 
in hand with an increasing inability of the same natural science to understand 
the physicist, ie#, man himself* That is the question# If you want to have a 
fair Judgment of the bargain, you have to consider both sides# You cannot 
merely consider the tremendous progress in one direction without taking into 
account the tmnendous re grass in another direction# Yes? 

Qt But that only means that both n±$\t be wrong as theoretical statements* 

Our point of view was that we 1 re assuming the possibility that Aristotle*a 
view may be correct, that It is not limited by our horizon* 

As Excuse me, we took up a much mere United proposition, though I believe 
not sn irrelevant one# Is not Aristotle*a analysis of the human or political 
things within its limits more profound, more enlightening, than the views pre¬ 
vailing new? But if we speak of the over-all position, you stated it very 
neatly# Both positions must be insufficient# That we must somehow assume# 

I believe that is certainly true, and that the consequence would be to find 
something new 0 But what is characteristic of present day philosophy, as far 
as I see it, is that this task plays praotloally no role • I believe that a 
□an like Whitehead had something of this kind probably in mind, but I believe 
the execution is of no use, is a mare compromise# The preponderant views today — 
that is to say positivism on the one hand, and positivism doesn't see the prob¬ 
lem at all because It is perfectly satisfied with modern natural science# The 
alternative school, which sees the essential limitations of modern science. 
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and which is no at powerful today, is existentialism* Existentialism had 
abandoned the problem of a true cosmology altogether* Modem positivism, 
if I may try to formulate it more neatly, in fact identifies any possible 
cosmology with modern science or ary future progresses of the same* Exis¬ 
tentialism abandons the problem of oosraoloiy* The problem of cowtology 
is maintained today almost exclusively by- recollection, the fact that it 
existed in the past* JL nd in the most elaborate font, I would still say it 
existed in Aristotle. Surely no one who knows what he is doing can be an 
Aristotelian, period, that is inpossible. But Aristotle can still act for 
the foreseeable future as the best model we have, what we should try to get, 
and which surely I can't give, but perhaps something will oome out in the future* 
But today the problem of cosmology is I can say practically abandoned* I 
think by the way that this is the gravest shortcoming of sods ten tlaUam. 

Qi I would think that this is one of their greatest trltlnpfas, eliminating 
the necessity for thinking coamo logically* 

At But they can't avoid it* I cannot state it now, I would have to remember 
certain things which I do not at the moment renodber, but they cannot avoid 
it, it cooes up* Especially in the greatest and most important case, in Hsid- 
egger's case, I think it is very clearly to be seen* TJhat be regards as the 
highest principle—he could not permit us the uae of that tent, but for conv¬ 
enience sake—chat he calls to be , in German aein, this presupposes that in 
one way or the other htman beings, the human race, emerges out of a state in 
which it did not exist* He oannot deny this premise Wilch he makes* In a way 
he says so when he saye this coming into being of man is a mystery. But a mystery 
means also a question, an unsolved question* But there is no place for the 
question in his doctrine* There is no longer a possibility of raising it any¬ 
more* If he says a nystery, that means surely it is important, but 'here is 
no. way anymore of transforming the nystery ae mystery into a problem* Behind 
it'‘of course the whole modern development, fa* example Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason and so on* The subject rhioh I have to take up now or at least next 
time is this* Mow if it is true, what I asserted today, that the difference 
between political philosophy and political thou^it in general la this, that 
political philosophy is such political thou^it as views political things in 
the light of "nature", and nature means In the light of the distinction between 
nature and nemos, what are the fundamental alternatives originally? Ibis can 
be stated as .follows, in the simplest form* Are the Just things, the things 
regarded as Just, altogether conventional or is there something natural In 
than? Perhaps a bit more intelligible, is all right conventional, or is there 
a natural right? Ibis is a question which becomes meaningful of course only 
on the basis of the distinction between nature and convention* That question 
was surely discussed, and known, before Aristotle, and even long before Soc¬ 
rates, and we will have to have a survey of these alternatives before we go 
on. I think it is not wise to begin that now* Tea? 

Qt Vtould it be true that after the distinction between nature and convention 
ceased to be made, there was no longer any political philosophy? 

At Let's not throw the baby out wLth the bath* The first stage was a new 
kind of political philosophy* Wien did nature cease to be the key term? Clearly 
I believe, only with Kant, because until Kant, even in Rousseau, the term natural 
law, natural right, was still decisive. But in Kant's dochttne there is a 
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ole air distinction made between the natural lairs, in tbe sense of Newton's laws, 
or any other laws of. this kind, and the laws of freedom. Kant doee no longer 
sail the moral law the natural law. Far Kant it is absolutely decisive that 
man must liberate himself from the apron-string a of nature, I think that is 
clearer in Kant than anywhere else, but Kant still had a political philosophy 
because he was sure that pure reason, reason not operating on any empirical 
material, on any empirical knowledge of man, as all earlier political phil- 
oaophy assumed, is able to give us guidance. There is a law of reason which 
is in no way a law of nature. On this basis Kant and his successors, especially 
Hegel, erected their structures. This was a very powerful doctrine, in various 
modifications, until a fairly short time ago. But in the second half cf the 
nineteenth century, nevertheless, a decay of political philosophy did take 
place. The famous Britishers of the late nineteenth century were still some¬ 
how heirs to German classical philosophy, Bosanquet and such people, '.tell, 
there was also a civilized neo-Kantianism of seme importance in Germany. And 
we must not entirely neglect that, that Utilitarianism, as developed by Bentham 
and John Stuart iiill, is neither traditional political philosophy, but the 
concept cf hanciness, pleasures and so on, there the notion of nature still 
gets into their argument, in one way or another. I will speak cf that later. 

I will mention only one point. From the seventeenth century on, the distinction 
between nature and convention lost its evidence on the basis of a very simple 
thing which influences us directly or indirectly up to the present day. And 
you see the proof of that when you read present day presentations of the nature- 
convention distinction, for example, in the book by Havelock, The Liberal 
Te m p er - not distemper —The Liberal Temper in Classical Thought T" "This man is 
wholly unable to understand the distinction, - and he is not the only one. lou 
can take the naturalist's prejudice, everything is natural. But what does he 
mean more specifically? The distinction between nature and convention implies 
it seems to be incompatible with a certain necessitarianism or determinism which 
emerged especially in the seventeenth century, meaning this. Every custom, 
every law or convention is as much determined by precedent causes as the falling 
of a stone. The notion of convention implies that there is a certain latitude 
cf man, not to say freedom. There is a certain latitude and there is a certain 
arbitrariness. From this point of view, the at riot determinism of men like 
Spinosa, for example, there cannot be aiything arbitrary strictly speaking, 
because everything is fully determined, I will take this up later on, because 
I think it is one cf the most important elements of modern thought, the dis¬ 
appearance cf t * distinction between nature and convention. But it lingers 
on, especially on a more popular level, all the revolts against convention 
going on all over the world, against all restraint in modern times. That is 
an appeal from convention, from arbitrary, man-made limitations, to nature, 
tha*- I think plays a role up to the present day. But of course that is now 
relocated to a rather low level of reflection. It is no longer visible on 
the philosophical level, but it was powerful up to the eighteenth century, 
and there is a Thole x>rk of Rousseau, The Social Contract, that is very clearly 
based on the distinction between nature and convention. In one formula which 
he uses, civil society replaces natural inequality by conventional equality. 

The whole problem presupposes the distinction, but you see already here in 
Rousseau a great change, that Rousseau takes, in this context, the side of 
convention against nature, whereas according to the older view the natural 
has a higher rank than the conventional. Yes? That is the last question. 
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Qi I hate to interrupt the flow of ideas, but have we settled on the exact 
date for the exam? 

Ai Let us do this in the proper manner# T7e have three mors meetings* Today 
is the fifteenth. 7/e meet next week twice, then we meet on Monday the twentp- 
sevsnth for the last meeting* Theoretically we could have the examination on 
ilovanber 29th, but I imagine you would like to have a week. Is this a reasonable 
imagination on my part? Good. Let us then settle on December Uth and I will 
make a note of it. Since we are a bureaucracy, Mr. Faulkner, what did 3irs» 
Herlihy tell you regarding the place where we meet? 

Qi She has requested a room, but it isn't certain. She thinks it will be here. 

Aj So let us assemble next Monday in 122 with the prospect that we might have 
to move here and the Department will take care of it so that you get advance 
information. So the only thing I can say now is then this, tfe shall have the 
examination on December lith, on Itond^, 3«30 to 5*00. And we will need the 
whole tine, except the five or ten minutes itiiah are needed to explain the 
questions or question, and announce the penalties or rewards which govern this 
kind of thing. And the place will depend on what we find out later, in other 
words, whether it is here or in Social Science 122. Is this sufficiently 
clear? Good. 
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I wouH like first to conclude an argument I began last time, and then 
we will have a diacuasion 0 There are two questions here# ’/hat I tried to 
mate clear last time is, what is the fundamental premise of classical pol¬ 
itical philosophy and even of modern political philosophy until a relatively 
si .art tine aga, the distinction between nature and convention# Or, differently 
stated, the original meaning of nature oomes out clearly only if one sees it 
in contradistinction to convention# That very-well known distinction between 
natural and positive law, fer example, is a most obvious example of what I 
said# Itow once this nature was discovered in contradistinction to convention, 
it was possible and even necessary to raise the following question# Aye the 
{political things natural? And, if they are, to what extent, or in what sense? 

5he la»3 are as it were by definition not natural# But obedience to the laws 
was considered to be justice# The most simple meaning of justice is law- 
abidingness. Hence, the most incisive question, are the just tilings merely 
conventional or is there something which is right or Just by nature? Are even 
the laws, the laws of the city, entirely conventional, or are they rooted In 
nature? The laws are the foundation or the work of the olty# Is the city 
by nature? In the attempts to answer these questions it is presupposed that 
there are things which are by nature good far man as man, good for the body 
and good fer the soul# The precise question is therefore what is the relation 
of what is good by nature far man to Justice# 

I idJLl give a few specimens from philosophers prior to Socrates, ordinarily 
called the pre—So ora tics, to illustrate the state of tiie discussion in the 
early period# The most famous of the pre-Socratica of whom we have fragments 
and who dealbecause all pre^Socratio philosophy is preserved only in fragment¬ 
ary faimr—the greatest of these men who has pronounced on political matters is 
Heraclitus of Ephesus# He lived around 500 in Ephesus In Asia Miner# He said, 
and I read to you a few quotos—*)y the way, these frequents are available in 
English translation in a book by Kathleen Freeman# Ancilla to the ?re-6ocratic 
Philosophers# Harvard University Press, 19h7m He said 'for example that the ” 
people should fight far the lairs, the names# as if for the city wall, arri 
that all human laws are nourished by one wmch is divine# He seems to say 
that the laws of the city owe their dlgiity to the divine law which is the 
origin of the human laws# But this does not mean that he unqualified!^ pro* 
ferred the rule of laws to the rule of man, for he also said to obey the will 
of one man is also lair, and, one man to me is worth ten thousand If he Is the 
best# It is not clear whether to obey the will of one man, if he is iho best. 

Is human law or the divine law# But a still greater difficulty is caused by 
the following saying# "Tb God all things are noble, good, and Just, but man 
have assumed some things to be just, others unjust# w Here he seams to say 
that the distinction between justice and injustice is merely human# Hen have 
assumed itf for God everything is Juet, or, in other words, that Justice is 
merely conventional# "This ordered universe, this cosmos, which is the sane 
for all# was not made by ary one of the gods or men, but it was ever and is and 
fl l vill be over-living fire kindled in measures and quehched In measure# 11 It 
eeems that the divine law as Horae lit us understood it is something nv» the 
law of the cosmos, the law according to which the cosmic principle, fire, acta# 
And tlis fire is called by him divine bedause it is ever-living, whereas 
nothing el3© is ever-living, or, everything else owes its life or being to 
that fire# It makes sense to identify that fire with the hipest ^od, but 
to do so is also misleading# "That which alone is wise is one# It is willing 
and unwilling to be called by the name of Zeus#" In other words, you may 
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call It Zeus, but you also may not call It Zeus* It Is not literally true. 

Zeus was believed to be the king and father of gods and man. According to 
Heraclitus, the king and father of everything la ear, Vfar la both king of 
all and father of all, and it has ahorm some as gods, others as men. Same 
rrar has rad a slaves, others free men. You see a distinction. This ear, 
and war Is in a strange way identical with the fire, the cosmic principle, 
has shown up sons beings as gods, others as men. And on the other hand it 
has mada some men slaves and others free. Perhaps he intimates tore the 
distinction between gods and men has a different status than the distinction 
of slaves and free men. One might suggest that the distinction between gods 
and free men and the corresponding distinction belongs to the divine or cosmic 
law, the distinction between various species of beings, whereas the distinction 
between slaves and free men belongs to the human law which is Indeed nourished 
by tho divine law, as he puts it, but for this very reason not the same as the 
divine law. "all, I think I leave it at that* You see the fundamental ques¬ 
tions are obviously articulated hare, but th are is no developed ioctrine as 
you will find it la the "Berks of Plato and Aristotle* 

I will also give you an indication of a different pre-Socratic doctrine, 
taking two fragments from Democritus* Damoaritus is a contemporary of Socrates. 
Apparently they didn't know aaoh other. He is the greatest representative of 
the atomistic doctrine, the teaching at atoms which has had such an overwhelming 
success in modern times. How I read to you two fragments of his to indicate 
to you Hie kind of considerations which were important in this early philosophy. 
"For human beings it is one of the necessities of life to have children, arising 
from nature and primeval low. It is obvious in the othar THmal.ii too. They all 
have offspring by nature, and not for the sake of any profit*" How this dist¬ 
inction between nature and profit moans this. Ihay have a natural inclination 
which has nothing to do with calculation of profits, which induces than to 
generate beings of their kind* "And when they are born the parents work and 
rear each the best that they can and are anxious for than while they are ana 11, 
and if anything happens to them, their parents are grieved* But far man it 
has now become an established belief, something conventional, that there should 
be also some advantage from the offspring to the parents*" Hhat is natural, 
Democritus said, is that beings generate beings at their Idnd and take care 
of tbm* But that the offspring should take care of the old ones, that you 
find only among humans, and it is not natural* It has been established* 
lhls is of course a very radical doctrine because it means that this filial 
foundation of all society, namely the family order, with respect for parents, 
ter father and mother, is not naturd., and that has very great consequences 
that, for example, beating of one's father, a famous subject of Aristophanes' 
comedy, you knew, where Socrates is represented as having taught that the son 
migrt beat his father, at least if the son is wise and the father is unwise* 

I Illustrate it by another fragment of Democritus* "I do not think that cne 
should have children* I observe in the acquisition of children mary great 
risks and many griefs, whereas a harvest is rare and even when it exists it 
is thin and poor 0 " Democritus uses his human reason which gives him certain 
freedom from the natural instincts to say that it is a great risk you take 
by following that instinct* You might be very badly off then* In another 
fragment here he suggests that one should rather adopt children* Then you 
have a certain guarantee that you gat the right merchandise. You see that 
is an entirely different application, but the question la obviously the same, 
the distinction between nature and convention. 



According to the ordinary te:rtbook view, the distinction between nature 
and convention is an- invention of the so-called Sophists® This I think is 
simply wrong® T/hat does this really mean? There are certain individuals, 
mostly non-Athenians^ perhaps all non-Athenians, who came to Athens especially 
in Socrates* life time and tau^at teachings which wore generally regarded as 
undesirable, as siirrersive, and the distinction between nature and convention 
played a considerable role in that teaching® The ordinary objection to the 
Sophists was a veiy crude one® They taught for pay, and a gentleman doesn , t 
teach for pay® This is a very gentlemanly view, but surely not one which would 
befit a professor® Therefore the Sophists have found many defenders in our 
age® One can perhaps say it was just a prejudice against the Sophists, this 
way of earning their living*, The philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, did not 
base their objection to the ^ophists on this ground, because it would easily 
have given rise to the question, what are your sources of income* Well, Plato 
happened to be a wealthy man, but Socrates was notoriously poor, and apparently 
he had no visible means of support* One has to study Xenophon*a treatise, or 
dialogue rather, Oeconomicus, management of the household, where this question 
of Socrates* invisible means of support is delicately discussed* It seems \ 

that Socrates had wealthy friends, and the things of a friend are common accord-* ] 
ing to a Greek proverb# That seems to have solved the problem® But that was » 

not the serious issue# The serious issue was that the Sophists were regard ed , 

by Plato, by Socrates and Plato, as a kind of prostitutes, people prostituting 
philosophy or wisdom* One could say that the Sophists in the Platonio^rietoteliart 
meaning are akin to what is now called an intellectual* The term intellectual 
is now strictly value-free, it is a descriptive term* But it is a 
term to define for purely descriptive purposes because in contradistinction to 
such things as physicians and other professions, it is impossible to distinguish 
the genuine article from the fake* Tou know a genuine physician can be distir- 
guished frequently from the fake physician* But it is impossible to speak of 
a fake intellectual® The distinction doesn’t apply here* Tou can distinguish 
between a fake physicist and a genuine physicist, a fake scholar and a genuine 
scholar, but not intellectual® That shows there is a certain grave difficulty 
here, and this difficulty was in a way anticipated in the Platonio«Aristotelian- 
Socratic view of the Sophist as a sham wise man* They surely were very intell¬ 
igent, very bright, very clever men, but something apparently was fundamentally 
wrong* Tb establish that is by no means easy* But we have the best clue to 
this phenomenon today by starting from the phenomenon the intellectual# I 
don’t believe that is very helpful if we take up the subject, the political 
doctrines of the Sophists* Generally speaking one can say the Sophists were 
conventionalists, ie®, asserted that all right is conventional* But this view * 
was not however a preserve of the D ophists* Quite a few philosophers held 
the same view* I don* t believe it is very helpful to go into that question* 

Mow I would like to add one more point, and then we open our discussion® 

The most important premise of classical political philosophy is the notion 
of nature with the implied distinction from convention* But there is also 
another condition of classical political philosophy wliich we must at least 
mention* Political philosophy was preceded not only by philosophy, but also 
by what would be called in a literal translation political science, poll tike 
episteme* But political science doesn’t mean there what it means now* 'Pol¬ 
itical science moans there the skill, the art, the teowledge, the understanding 
by virtue of which a man is able to manage the affairs of the city well by 
deed and by speech# One could perhaps say that the ^ophists are characterized 
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by the foot that they claimed to be teachers of political science thus 
understood. There can be no question that the classical political phil¬ 
osophers admitted that there is such a skill, which is not identical with 
political philosophy. The sirpla sign of that is that this political alHH, 
this political knowledge, does not require the distinction between nature 
and aonvsntion* It simply grows out cf political life* The clearest state¬ 
ment of this notion of political science you will find in Aristotle* a Rhetoric, 
Book One, Chapter Four, where Aristotle describes what the statesman mief 
3biow about the revenue, defense, and the other important fields* At the end 
he makes the remark that it Is helpful far this kind of knowledge to read 
books of travel about other countries and histories, the same thing which an 
intelligent political man would do today, of course also* But philosophy 
does not enter here at all, Tha source of this chapter in the Rhetoric, 
this is a well-known fact, is a chapter in Xenophon’s L'enorehl Ha, in ok TTT, 
Chapter Six* Aristotle only sunaariaes what Socrates ia said to have aetd 
to Glaucon, the hero of Plato's Republic, in some conversation. I read to 
you only the beginning to give you an idea* 

"Glaucon -fas at temp ting to become an orator and striving for headship in 
the oily though he was leas than twenty years oldj and none of Me friends 
or relations could check him, though he would get himself dragged from the 
platform and make himself a laughing-stock* Only So orates, who took an interest 
in him for the sake of Plato and Charmldes, managed to check him* 

"For once on meeting him, he stopped him and contrived to engage his atten¬ 
tion by saying* 'Glaucon, have you made up your mind to be our chief man in 

the city*? 

"I have, Socrates." 

"ITell, upon ny word there*s no more honourable ambition in the world; for 
obviously, if you gain your object, you will be able to get whatever you want, 
and you will have the means of helping your friends* you will lift up your 
fa tli or* a house and exalt your father land; and you wt 11 make a name for your¬ 
self first at home, later on in Greece, and possibly, Him Thanistocles, among 
the barbarians as well; wherever you go, you will be a nan of mark*" 

’"Then Glaucon heard this, he felt proud ani gladly lingered." 

"Next Socrates asked, 'Well, Glauccn, as you want to win honaor, is it 
not obvious that you must benefit your city?" 

"Host certainly." 

"Don't be reticent,then; but tell us how you propose to begin your services 
to the city." 

"As Glaucon continued durto, apparently considering for the first time how 
to begin, S<c rates said* 'If you wanted to add to a friend's fortune, you would 
set about making him rlohar, Will you try, than, to make your city richer?" 

"CartaiJily," 

"Would she not be richer if she had a larger revenue?" 

"Oh yes, prastnab ly 

I*. 
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"Mar tell nw, from what source* are the city' 9 revenues at present derived 
and what is their total? ’to doubt you have gone Into this natter. In order to 
raise the amount of any that are deficient and supply any that are lacking*" 

"Certainly not," oacialned Olauoon, "I haven't gone into that." 

' r .7ell, if you have left that out, tell us the axpaiditurc of the city* 

No doubt you intend to cut dom ary items that are excessive," 

In this way there is a complete surmary given of the key thames of know¬ 
ledge which the statesman should have. You see it is very amusing but it is 
at the same trime very instructive, because we have here a complete enumeration 
of the themes of political knowledge as distinguished from political philosophy, 

I believe I stop here at tills point and take up the questions before 1 
continue. There are two questions here, there may be others which come up, 

Ur, Cuttervorth asks this question, "You have repeatedly criticised science 
and positivism as methodologies incapable of answering the ihy of their being, 
though they can answer what they are about. How do you account for the fact 
that they neither pose this question nor need to pose it,since they simply 
accept the given and work towards the unknom? The question is not why science, 
but rather how can science give us mare knowledge." Sure they would say that, 
but is it not necessary nevertheless to raise the question why scianoe? I 
mean is it not generally speaking a sign of reflectiveness, thoughtfulness, 
wisdom, if one can answer the question why do you do what you are doing, 

Qt Generally it is, but it seems to me that some of them would say that there 
is no answer which they oan accept to this question, and therefore it does away 
with the question. 

At I know, but v/hat is possible in this sense is of course not by this very fact 
justified, I know that people do that. Hut until a relatively short time ago 
people, scientists, took it for granted that they knot; what science is about, 

I mean, erven today you read from time to time still the statement that science 
is a certain fora in which a peculiar kind c£ organism, as they say, men, find 
their bearings in the universe. Dogs live quite well as dogs without any science. 
They oould stand on their heeds and never produce science, lien lived without 
scienoe fer aaiy ages in many countries, but then it was found that science is 
more conducive to hunan survival, as people would say, than the absence of science. 
That la a view which was quite conuon a short while ago and you hear it even today; 
from Urns to tins, IkMfit is indeed the view that science cannot answer that 
question. But that means that science is radically unphilosophio• That means 
also that one cannot leave it, philosophy cannot loavo it at merely describing 
science, an unphilosophio pursuit. It oust do more than that. Positivism is 
an attempt to describe science and to answer the question what science is. 

It does not transceixl the horizon of science. And it is necessary to transcend 
that horizon. Therefore positivism is not philosophic. That is that I asserted 
indeed, 

Qt I don't see Thy philosophy has to pose the question. 

At Is it not a necessary question to have clarity about the place occupied by 
scienoe in the econony of human life individually and socially? 
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Qi Philosophy can answer this question fox* philosophy, but it cannot answer it 
for— 


A i 3ut the trouble is this, that these people who say that philosophy oannot 

answer it, the only philosophy is one which is as it wore the interior decor¬ 

ation of science and cannot give an account of It* How I turn to the next 
question, by Hr # » He is troubled by the seemingly irredudble gap between 
nature in the sense in which Aristotle uses it and nature in the sense in which 

he understands it* "I can quite agree Tilth Aristotle 1 e statement that the 

farm, into which a thing grows is the natural end of the thing* I can see for 
instance that an acorn has in itself something which makes it grow into an 
oak tree, and that to be an oak tree is the natural end of an acorn* But when 
Aristotle applies this argument to human beings ho soeno to draw an unwarranted 
analogy* He says that by nature man has a rational faculty* T7ith this I agree* 
But he goes on to say that it is also natural for man to attain moral excellence* 
This clearly does not follow in rry view* That man has by nature a rational fao- 
ulty opens up a whole spectrum of possible ends, sooo of itfiich may be mutually 
djxsorapatible* Indeed man may use the rational faculty to became morally exce¬ 
llent* But that is a matter of proper education as Aristotle himself admits* 

For a man may just as well use his rational faculty to become a clever swindler, 
and yet Aristotle would say that moral excellence, and moral excellence alone, 
is natural to man* To say this is in ny view tantamount to making the deliberate 
choice of an end or the positing of an mad which the nature does not guarantee* 
The equation of acorn becoming oak tree, on the one hand, and men becoming 
morally excellent, on the other, is not valid*” I had a conversation about this 
with Ur * in ny office and I would like to repeat that# That there is some¬ 
thing parallel to man so far as the human body is concerned, I believe everyone 
would acfcnit, because the relation of the human embryo and the grown-up human 
being is exactly the same as that of oak tree and acorn* And Aristotle makes 
now an assumption which present day scientific psychology would not admit, 
namely that there is seme thing called the aoul* Psychology means literally 
the aoie*)ce of the soul, but I think psychologists today den 1 1 speak any more 
of the soul* Aristotle assures we oannot understand our selves if there is 
not such a thing as the soul* It is very hard to define, but there la something 
else apart from the body and apart from the brain, which is ultimately mare 
important than the body for being a human being* Now if there is then ^ I j po 
a soul it would make sense to say there can also be an end, a term of growth 
far the soul, as there is for the body* And there are certain signs of it* 

You all knewr the phenomenon called senility, not frcan your own experience, 
but you may have observed that* It Is a well-known fact that when men have 
reached a certain age their memory lapses and other things* So there is also 
here the phenomenon of g row t h and decay, just as in the body. The lines are 
somewhat differently drawn, the term of bodily growth is reached earlier than 
the tarn of mental growth, but they are there* You are willing to grant that 
this specifically human thing can be palled, the peculiarity of man qan be 
called reason* You don 1 1 take issue with that* Then it would moan that the 
perfection of man would be the full development of his ratioraHty, that after 
a man has cultivated his reason to the highest degree, assuming that the initial 
gift was not too limited, that would be the ireet perfect, the most excellent man* 
The specific question is this, what has this to do witi moral excellence? Is 
there any relation between cultivated rationality and morality? Aristotle would 
say there is* Morality is rationality applied to human conduct* In other words, 
rationality can be applied to all kinds of things, to the observation of stars. 
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and so on# But it can also be applied to human conduct, and a man who conducts 
hinaelf rationally, that is the sane thine && the gentleman, or the moral man# 

That is the point# In other fiords, you would have to raise the question is 
the clever swindler who, if he is well placed, even if he is cau^rfc, 3 ees that 
he will get an early parole, I refer to a well—knexm case in the State of Ill¬ 
inois now, is the clever swindler a rational man? Lhist you not take Into consider-* 
ation the fact that swindling and stealing and all these other things are a 
kind of parasitical activity, which presuppose that there are people who produce 
things honestly, and that the very possibility of production, of labor, without 
which there could not be any human life to speak of, would be destroyed if para¬ 
sitism were the general rational male of human activity? And many other consider¬ 
ations which vie all iaaow and were we confronted with a child who was wandering 
whether he should take the career of a policeman or rather of a robber, we 
would easily reproduce these simple arguments# Of course they nay be too simple# 
Some people mi^it say that a generous admixture cf crooks is helpful far society, 
because without it you wouldn’t have an alert police force, and all the other 
good qualities going into that# There mi^it be 3one element of truth in that, 
but you must have heard the words, honesty is the best policy# 

Qt Hy point is, how is this connected with man’s nature? 

At Because reason is man’s nature, and reason applied to conduct is morality# 

This is a provisional statement# That reason applied to conduct doesn’t become 
affective except throu^i habituation doesn’t do away with the furxianental 
rationality# To have your body in shape you have to be in training, arri there 
is also needed a certain training of the soul so that one becomes habitually 
rational# For example, people who are by nature irascible have to laarn### 

(Due to mechanical difficulty, the remainder of the lecture is inaudible#) 
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...the good and bad things as distinguished from the cosmos. Socrates was 
not concerned, according to this view, and that is supported by some remarks 
of Aristotle as well as of Xenophon, and even of Plato's Apology of Socrates, 
Socrates was not concerned with the nature of all things, Inclading the nature 
of man, but only with the human things. V/e note in passing that in this remark 
of Cicero which you find near the beginning of the rif th Book of the Tuaculan 
Disputations of Cicero. ’That ia this remark? Philosophy had to be compslledT 
bo study the human things. To repeat that point. Socrates was the first to 
call philosophy down from heaven, to establish it in the city, to introduce 
it into the household* and to compel it to inquire about the human things. 

Ihose of you who knew Plato's Republic will remember the emphasis on compul¬ 
sion, the philosopher has to be compelled to go into poll tics. Here it is 
enlarged. Philosophy has to be compelled to deal with political matters. 

But this is only in passing. let according to a very general impression, the 
Sophists, prior to Socrates, turned to the stucty- of the human thinge. In other 
words, it seems that Socrates was preceded in his interest in the human things, 
which includes the political things, by the Sophists. Socrates never speaks 
about his predecessors explicitly. But a kind of substitute for Socrates* the 
Athenian Stranger in the Laws* in Plato's Laws, does speak explicitly about 
his predecessors* Laws. Tentfi Book. 

TVho were these predecessors? They were materialists in the old sense 
of the word* that is to say they sought that out of which *n things have oome 
into being* and they regarded this out of tfiich as the first thing. They under¬ 
stood by nature the coning into being* the genesis attending on the first things. 
Hiat is a very vague expression, deliberately chosen, meaning the coming into 
being which is directly connected with the first things, which the first things 
bring about. These people implied* as a matter of course, aid that is a point 
which we have discussed before, a distinction between the natural thin g* and 
the things which are by convention. The first things, say the elements, the 
atoms, or whatever it may have been* produce by themselves the natural things, 
and these are of course also the artifacts* but the more Important case is 
the things which are by convention. Things by convention means things which 
are merely by uisn holding them, holding in the sense in which it is used in 
law, tho holding of trusts, that means holding them to be* or positing them, 
or agreeing as to their being. An artifact* a shoe, is of course not merely 
by men holding it to be. But other things are merely by mens' holding them 
to be or positing them. According to these predecessors, fer example, the 
gods are by convention. Hie Just things are by convention. As for the noble 
things, these people said what is by nature noble is opposed to what is by 
convention nobis• By convention it is noble to help other human beings, to 
slave for other human beings, as they put it, whereas by nature it is noble 
to lord it over the others. The Athenian Stranger, this other Socrates, we 
can say, asserts over against them that there are things which are by nature 
right, and not all things which are right are right merely by convention* 

I mentioned before that this distinction between nature and convention is pre¬ 
served in classical political philosophy. The simplest sign is the distinction 
between natural and positive law which ia crucial for the whole tradition. 

But this distinction is no longer understood today easily. And this is due to 
the influence on our thought of modern philosophy. 

Let me explain this by first speaking of an analogous case. In classical 
philosophy, and especially in Aristotle, a phenomenon is recognised by the 



name of chance. For example , a simple story is you gc to the marketplace 
in order to buy something there, and you happen to meet a creditor. You 
didn't go there in order to meet the creditor, you happen to meet him. Or 
you dig in your garden in order to plant potatoes and you happen to find a 
treasure. Chance is, something which occurs. You can of ocurse try to ex¬ 
plain it, you can say I found the treasure because someone put it there, and 
he put it there in very unquiet times, war or whatnot, and you can go on and 
on. You can also give an explanation of why you went to the garden, say in 
order to dig, to plant potatoes, and the potatoes you wanted to plant because 
you wanted food, and you needed food because you are a human being, and can 
go on and on. But all explanations, however developed, do not do away with 
the fact that it was chance that the two lines crossed. Say thie is a chanoe 
event, and this is your motivation, for going to the marketplace, or for going 
to the garden, or whatever the case may be, and this is the reason why the 
creditor came there or why the treasure was there, and however much you may 
explain, this meeting remains as unexplainable as it is in itself. That is 
one of the key points in classical philosophy and especially in Aristotle. 

The case of chance shows that there are events which cannot be meaningfully- 
traced to precedent causes. That is the point. 

Now the case of nomoa , or convention, is analogous to the case of chance. 
For you have a given nones, a given convention, and you may explain it in the 
light of its conditions, for example, left driving, right driving, to take a 
simple case. And you may explain how it comes that the British drive left, 
and you may find out all kinds of causes in the British national character, 
in British history, and what not, but according to this view it would still 
cease to be an unexplainable act, namely because its being, the being of the 
noxnoa , its validity as we say, remains still due to the fact that it has become 
held or accepted by the society in question. This was the tacit premise of 
the old notion of nemos in contradistinction to physla . The general ontological 
principle is, to repeat, that there are things, events, which cannot be meaning¬ 
fully traced to precedent causes, 'hat you can do and what you must do Is to 
explain the genoral possibility of chance, surely, that you have to do. That 
is what Aristotle does, for example, in the Second Book of his Physics. But 
that of course is no further explanation of the particular chance event. The 
sane applies, with necessary modifications, to convention. 

Now to this view was made the following objection in the modem era. 
Conventions originate in human acts, and these human acts are as necessary, 
as natural as any natural event. Let us take the simplest case. A convention 
ooaea into being because some legislator laid it down. BTy did he lay it down? 
Hon is it connected with his life, perhaps with his subconscious life, with 
his drives and so on? That is as explicable in principle as the fall of a 
stone or whatever else it may be. In other words, according to this way of 
reasoning the distinction between natural and conventional can only be prov- 
isional. I have referred already before to Spinoza in the Fourth Chapter of 
his Theological-Political Treatise, beginning, you have the clearest statement 
of this position. Yet, as Spinoza admits, this general consideration is not 
vary helpful in practice unless one shows the kind of precedent causes which 
explain the convention, tlcw iti at woull this k±nl of causes be? For instance, 
the climate, the character of the territory, the fauna and flora of the soc¬ 
iety, the race of the human beings, and so on. And this kind of explanation 
of what we now call social institutions was carried on throughout modern times, 
more in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, probably, than now But That 





does this imply? That a given social institution la perfectly explicable in 
terns of the conditions under which the legislator legislated. It means that 
the legislator has prescribed in each case what was beat for his people. Ib 
take a simple example, if there was an abundance of women, the proportion of 
males to females rras , let us say 1*2, lie did not establish monogamy, but if 
the proportion was roughly 111 , he established monogamy, this kind of thingo 
Hie legislator has prescribed in each case what i3 best for his people. In 
other words, all laws or customs arc sensible. You only have to find the reason. 
Or, all legislators were wi3e 0 You find this view sketched in !«onteaquieu f s 
Ipirlt of Laws, and it plays a very great role in the book, but Montesquieu 
knew that it was insufficiento Mow tills possibility of reducing the conventional 
to the natural, implying that all conventions or laws are sensible or wise, 
proves to be too sanguine. V'e have to take into consideration the error of 
the legislators, one or many doesn't make any difference, their follies, their 
superstitions, and so on. And still further difficulties were encountered. 

As a consequence, people abandoned the notion that conventions can be explained 
in any way as made by man, the individuals or sociely. Conventions, or in the 
widest sense laws and institutions, are not made but grow. This great change 
occurred at the end of the eighteenth century. 

How tJ is growth of institutions or laws is of coursn fundamentally diff¬ 
er wit from the growth of plants and animals. It Is a quasi-grow th, a kind of 
second nature, but that is not a simple natural growth 0 Now this quasi-growth, 
this kind of second nature, came to be called history, history not in the sense 
of human explorations or of records made by humans, but, as they say, of a diiner*- 
sion of reality different from the dimension of nature. So we may conclude that 
in modern times the distinction between nature and history has become the sub¬ 
stitute for the distinction between nature and convention, and that is the 
reason why the distinction between nature and convention is so difficult for us 
to understand. TTe have to emancipate ourselves to some extent from a certain 
modem way of thinking. 

Mow I return to the argument of the Tenth 3ook of Plato's Laws where a 
quasi-Socrates, the Athenian Stranger, speaks about his predecessors. Now 
ho states his difference from MLs predecessors as follows. These predecessors 
all said that the first things, that out of which everything has came, are 
only bodies. They spoke of soul, but they did not make a fmxiamental distinct¬ 
ion between soul and body. In other words the soul? of which they spoke were 
in fact bodies. They did not realize the fundamental difference between body 
and soul. Whereas according to Socrates or Plato, the soul is not only radically 
different from the body, but prior to the body, higher In rank than the body. 

Hon this view of the relation of body and soul is in a direct connection with 
the admission or denial of something that is by nature ri^it. If there are 
only bodies, then it means that man himself can be understood in entirely bodily 
terms. But the human body is essentially related to the private good of the 
individual. Hie food which you need you need for your body. The toothache 
vhich you have is exclusively your toothache, and no sympathy with it can make 
the other man have a toothache, "hereas it is only in and through the soul 
that a connon good properly understood is possible. Experiences, as we now 
say, can be shared In a way In which merely bodily affections cannot be shared, 
and that is especially true of course of thought, of pure thought. And the 
classic case is, say, a mathematical theorem. Two people 8tuty that, and under¬ 
stand exactly the same thing. As far as understanding the theorems, all 
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differences of the individuals are utterly irrelevant, which you could not 
say, far example, from listening to a musical piece, where the individuality 
would play a role 0 

Hbut you get from reading the Tenth Book of the Laws is confirmed in a 
way by what Aristotle says in the Tenth Book of his sth'ics , toward the end, 
about the ^phists, the men who prior to Socrates concerned themselves with 
the study of human things 0 Aristotle says that the Sophists reduced political 
science to rhetoric, to the art of speaking. We can understand that. If all 
Just things are conventional, only conventional, if there is nothing natural 
in them, they have no dijjiity. They have the dimity of any merely conventional 
thing. For example, if you have a dollar-cents system as distinguished from 
the pound-shillings system, this is merely conventional and no one takes it 
seriously except for merely practical use. Now if the just things are merely 
conventional, this means that the only thing which is by nature good is each 
man 1 s own private good. That is solid, but the Just, that is merely conven¬ 
tional. If, however, the only natural good is each man* s own jood, then the 
polls, the society, is not good in any way in itself, but only in a very sub¬ 
ordinate way. It is good for exploitation. It gives the individual oppoi*- 
tunities to exploit it which cleverly used can be very conducive to his well¬ 
being, but there is no preference of the common good before the private good. 

But what does it mean to exploit the polls for one r s own good? Tih&t do we 
call the art which enables one to do this on the grandest scale, because 
little deceptions on tax declarations are too trivial? The art which enables 
you to do that is exactly the art of rhetoric, ••'hereas even in the case of 
the false tax declaration you may after all be found out and will have to go 
before a court, how can you get an acquittal except if you are a master of the 
art of rhetoric? That is a sllgitly satirical presentation but the principle 
is this, as Aristotle and Plato have very wall seen. 

Yet, and now we come to a much 'sore serious and interesting case, Aristotle 
admitted that there was a kind of political philosophy prior to Socrates. He 
mentions only one name very clearly, and we have to pay our attention to this 
man. However insignificant he was in himself, he has a remarkable symbolic 
significance. Otherwise Aristotle would not have demoted to him the central 
chapter of the Second Book, ie., the first book in which Aristotle deals with 
earlier political thought. The name ie Hippodamus, and he can in a technical 
sense be called the founder of political science or political philosophy. So 
in a way we should rise from our seats for one second, but only symbolically. 

The simplest thing is to read to you the passage from Barker 1 s translation, 
which ie not entirely ...but is good enou^i far our purpose. You find this 
in 1267b22ff. This is chapter eight in Barker 1 s translation. "Hippodamus 
the son of Europhon, a cltiaen of Miletus, was the first man without leading 
a political life who attempted to handle the theme of the best regime." You 
see that is Aristotle 1 s definition of a political philosopher. The political 
philosopher is a roan concerned with the best regime without being essentially 
active in politics. And Hippodamus is the man \tio fulfills the condition of 
being the first of tills kind. "He was a man who invented the planning of towns 
in separate quarters, and laid out the Peiraeus, the harbor of Athens, with 
regular roads. In his general Ufa, too, he was lad into some eccentricity 
by a desire to attract attention; and this made a number of people feel that 
he lived in too overdone and artificial a manner. He wore his hair long and 




expensively adorned: he had flowing robes* expensively decora ted, made from 
a cheap but warm material, which he wow in emitter tic* a3 well as in winter] 
and he also aspired to be learned about nature in general*" Mow Aristotle 
ordinarily doesn't do this kind of thing, engage in gossip or nonsense, maybe 
even in a malicious sense, that is not hie manner 0 Very rarely does Aristotle 
make a so-called personal c ament, and I boll eve it is no accident that he 
does this here "••This ridiculousness in the founder of our science shows some 
dangers to which the science is exposed* I will not elaborate this nesrj it 
will coma out very clearly in what Aristotle says* I will mention another 
exanple to which Aristotle doesn f t refer# The first philosopher is ordinarily 
said to be Ihalea# He also made himself ridiculous, but in a different way# 
Looking at the stars, he fell into a ditch# That also has a symbolic message# 

A slawoald from Thrace laughed at him, whereas in Hippodamus, Aristotle 
lauded at him, and not### 

Let us turn then briefly to Hippodamus* thoughto tie can say Hippodamus 
thought the best regime#*#the best regime was according to nature# His scheme 
Is characterized by a beautiful simplicity, partly imitated by Plato in the 
Republic * The number three is the key# There are three kinds of laws, three 
parts oF the population# It seems as if this was due to the following fact, 
that Hippodamus had followed a doctrine of the universe, a cosmology, according 
to which the number three is the key to everything# The best political art, 
the art according to nature, there are tripartitions in all places# v hat he 
did was to make a direct transition from the cosroa as a whole to political 
things without considering the special nature of man, the special nature of 
political things 0 This simple procedure of Hippodamus led, as Aristotle emph¬ 
asizes, to confusion# He developed a scheme of utmost simplicity, but it led 
to greater confusion than a less simple regime# Hippodamus failed, we can say, 
because he did not consider the nature of political things# He did not raise 
the question, what is, regarding political things# That assumes that###is 
applicable to everything, without taking into consideration the specific char¬ 
acter, the what is, of political things# Now this kind of question is exactly 
the kind of question raised by Socrates# V. r e can say that the Socratic revo¬ 
lution in philosophy consists precisely in this fact, tfat the what is of the 
various kinds of things is the key to understanding of politics# The whole 
is characterized by noetic heterogeneity, by which I mean this# The whole is 
not homogeneous, sc that a single formula, or a series of formulas, can suffice 
to understand all of it# The whole is heterogeneous, but the heterogeneity 
is not merely sensual, but it is of an essentially intellectual, intelligible 
kind# There are essences, essentially different# And that is of course accepted 
absolutely by Aristotle# For this reason, that Socrates was Iks first to be 
concerned with what is, with the question pointing to the essence, for this 
reason he must be in the strict sense the founder of political philosophy or 
political science# He was the first, if I may use this word, to have the con¬ 
ceptual tools for understanding the various kinds of things, and therefore also 
political things as things sui generis # 

But let us return to Aristotle’s remarks about Hippodanus# Hippodamus, 
apart fran giving this over-all picture of the polls, a picture characterized 
by amazing simplicity, also made a specific proposal to the effect that inve¬ 
ntors should receive honors from the oily# Invention should bo encouraged by 
the city# Aristotle’s examination of this proposal takes up about half of 
his whole examination of l ippodamue’ scheme, so important is the subject of 
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invention to Aristotle* Now I read to you this passage which throws great 
light on Aristotle* 3 thinking and I take up especially 1268b22ff. "In regard 
to the further question raised by Hippodamus, whe her some horxr ought not 
to be conferred on those who suggested an improvement which is of benefit to 
the aity, we nay argue that legislation in such a sense cannot be safely 
enacted and has only a specious sound® It might encourage false accusations, 
of revolutionary plana, barker adds, against the reformers, and perhaps lead 
to political disturbance® But the proposal involves also another problem, 
suggests a further argument# There are some thinkers who raise a doubt 

whether cities lose or gain by changing their traditional laws When some other 

azxl better law is possible# If on this issue take the line that change is 

not a gain, it is difficult to agree readily with Hippodamuso For changes 
which are really subversive of the law or of the regime nay be proposed on 
the plea that they tend to the common good# However, as the issue has now 

been mentioned, it will be as well to define our views about it a little 

further# It is, as we have said, an issue riiich is in debate, and a case can 
be made for the view that change is the better policy® That is, generally 
speaking, a change for the better is the wise one® Certainly in other bran¬ 
ches of knowledge change has proved beneficial® *?e may cite in evidence the 
changes from traditional practice which have been made in medicine, in bodily 
training, and generally in all the arts and forms of hitman skill® And since 
politics has to be counted as an art or form of skill, it can be argued that 

the same must also be true of politics®" In other words, all arts and sciences 

have manifestly progressed, says Aristotle® Not only now, but that was seen 
in the fourth century®® .much mr>re advanced than it was in the time of Homer® 

V r hy should not the same be applied to the art of legislation or to the art of 
politics? "It can also be argued that the actual facte provide an indication 
of the benefits of change® The attractions of older times were exceedingly 
simple and uncivilized® Greeks went around armed—imagine, what a sign of 
barbarism, to go around armed, I mean in Chicago we expect it—and they 
bought their bridee from each other." V/bereas of course it is the civilised 
thing to woo® A bride has a ri^it to say no® "Indeed the relics of ancient 
customs which are still in existence, here and there, are utterly absurd® 

There is, for example, a law at Cyme, relating to homicide, that if an accuser 
can produce a definite number of witnesses from his own kinsman, the person 
accused shall be liable to the charge of murder® All men, as a rule, seek to 
follow »n w Aristotle comes to the principle—not the ancestral, but the good®" 
That we can safely say is the most revolutionary statement ever made by a phil¬ 
osopher® Not the ancestral, the inherited, but the good® Something inherited 
may happen to be good, but only if it happens to be good, then it may be pre¬ 
served® But the inherited as inherited is no longer upheld® Aristotle does 
not absolutely identify himself..® but still rre have not found earlier an 
equally strong statement in Greek literature® "And the earliest known men, 
whetiier they were 1 earth-born 1 , or the survivors of some cataclysn, were in 
all probability similar to ordinary or even foolish people today®" In other 
words the ancestors, and ultimately the ancestors of the ancestors, the first 
non, the first men were not made in perfection#•• tine first men were absolutely 
crude savages, cannibals® How then can these people be the model for us in 
a progressive civilized society? "It would therefore be an absurdity to remain 
constant to their views. But besides these considerations, it may also be urged 
that to leave written laws unchanged is net a good policy® But rfcile tiiese 
arguments go to show that in some cases, and at some times, law ought to be 
changed, there is another point of view from which it would appear tliat change 
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ia a mat tar which needs [preat caution, "hen we reflect that the improvement 
likely to be effected may be small, and that it is a bad thing to accustom 
men to abrogate laws light-heartedly, it becomes clear that there are some 
defects, both in legislation and in government, which had better be left un¬ 
touched. The benefit of change will be less than the loss which ia likely to 
result if men fall into the habit of disobeying the government, -'e must also 
take notice that the analogy drawn from the arts is false. To change the prao- 
tice of an art, meaning to proceed from an inferior medicine to a better medi¬ 
cine, is not the same as to change the operation of a law. It is from habit, 
and only from Iabit, he says here, that law derives the validity which secures 
obedience. But habit can be created only by the passage of timej and a read¬ 
iness to change from ads ting to new and different laws will accordingly tend to 
weaken the general power of Law." lion nhat then does he say here? Let us 
not forget the context. r 'o are still dealing indirectly with Hippodanus, 
•lippodamus had a great concern nith progress, as we would say. And he had a 
great concern with si:rq>licity and clarity. There seems to bo some connection 
between his unbridled cone dm with technological progress. That is at least 
what we would suspect who have had such experiences nearer home. 3ut the key 
point which Ad. sto tie makes is this. There is a radical difference between 
the arts and law, law in the widest sense, ary institution. You can state 
the difference as follows. Arte are necessarily and reasonably progressive. 

Tb progress is of the essence of the arts and sciences. It does not mean they 
will always do that, but it is unnatural for the arts and sciences not to pro¬ 
gress. If this progress does not take place, it means there is something wrong 
with the practice of the art in a given society. 

But the opposite is true of laws and institutions• Regarding laws and 
institutions the principle ia let sleeping dogs lie.o.In arts and sciences 
the opposite is true, "hat would you say of a scientist wl» says let sleep¬ 
ing dogs lie? There is at present complete agreement among scholars regard¬ 
ing tills point...That la what Aristotle has in mind. Laws, and that is a very 
grave statement which we have not begun to fathom, laws owe their strength 
entirely to custom. Entirely custom means of oourse the laws do not in any 
way owe their strength to reason. A new practice in medicine, why is it readily 
adopted? Because the inventor can show by rational argument to fellow medical 
men toat it i 3 more helpful for curing this and this disease. Reason is omni¬ 
potent, let us say, in this sphere, ’"ell, even there there are people whom 
we call the old guard, who resist innovations, even if they are reasonable. 

But these p so pie have no leg to stand on in science or art. But in law, law 
owes its buing a law, its validity as law, its being valid as law, not only 
on the surface but observed by the large majority of the people, to custom. 

And custom is a matter of a long time. And the mere insight that the new 
regulation is much more practical than the old regulation, if we take Ariw 
totIs*s view of it, is cf m interest as far as legislation is concerned. 

People must get in the habit of it is a crucial point in all classical pol¬ 
itical philosophy, at least in Plato*s Laws and in Aristotle, and wo can 
perhaps state it as follows. 

The first task of the political thinker, and I am now not ma k i ng ary 
die tine tions between the philosopher and the thinker, is to find out what is 
good for political society as such and for political society circumstanced as 
this particular society for which we legislate is. That is the good. And 
then we roust make a further preparation which I will express by an impossible 
mathematical ^roboliam 0 The gocri must be Somehow divided by the ancestral 
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to become truly beneficial,. If it is not brought into some hamozy with 
the incestral, if it is not diluted in a way by the ancestral, it will create 
difficultieso Now the practice of wise statesmen was of course exactly this 
all the time 0 But political philosophers, especially in oc-iern dmes, were 
core inclined to Hip oda^ma 1 line than to the sobriety of Aristotle, Plato, 
arxi 5o orates* A sign, by the nay, is the doctrine of sovereignty® ..hat does 
the doctrine of sovereignty mean? It means that in every society there oust 
be present a power which can change any law at ary tune® Nov; there nay be 
some theoretical wisdon in that, I don't go into that, but it is surely not 
a prudent principle , to be reminded of the presence of such a power which can 
unmake anything tomorrow which is made today, Ihe***atatanent of this, the 
sovereign is necessarily the present sovereign, I mean everyone on a moment's 
reflection will see tiat, but that is an iriportant implication which v/e do not 
consider, The soverei&i is the present sovereign neuts that all custom and 
everything inherited owes its validity not to being tested or inherited, or 
what have you, but to its being accepted, or not rejected, by the present sov*. 
ereign, And what is time of t]*e doctrine of sovereignly is rue also of the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people in particular* This Ilippodajoaan 
view—you Icnow now what T mean by Hippodarausj forget about tills operation in 
which you have to divide by the ancestral, and if you know rt at is politically 
good, you Just make it, by virtue of the sovereign power—this reached its 
external triumph in the French . evolution* As Hegel put it, in the French 
Revolution nan tried to stand on his head, meaning he tried to build up*** 
a radically rational society* The previously existing society, the ancian 
regime, was irrational® And by one exercise of the sovereign power of the 
people, ti e only legitimate sovereign, a rational order was to be established* 

Ibis groat and terrifying*®*led in another country a man who was not a 
philosopher but a vary profound political thinker to reconsider the whole 
issue* That was hdnund Burke. It is for this reason that Burke is the most 
eloquent man after Aristotle to state these principles, which in their math¬ 
ematical form would be this* Let us see what the two errors are* One error 
is, let us say, that of doctxinairisn, an unqualified reformism* The alter¬ 
native would be to say the good is the ancestral, to identify them* That is 
barbarism, bocause from this point of view every barbaric syston is as good 
as ary other,«*Burke had stated these principles throughout his life but with 
the greatest clarity after the French Revolution, and there are maiy statements 
one could quote* 

I would like to remind you also of another Cnglish writer who took up 
the Burkean point of view about half a century after Burke, when the issue 
of the French Revolution was not such an obsession as it had boccrao in the 
last decade of ti e nineteenth century* The original, ~higglsh inspiration 
ft Burke could reassert itself more freely than in the writings of the later 
Burke* This nan was !Macaulay* I find to ty surprise all the time that 
Itacmiley is no longer known to students* If for no other reason, he should 
be read because he is an unusually htraorous writer* He is a master of certain 
English arts of understatement and also of overstatement* I would like to 
read to you a passage from lacaulay's History of England about the Toleration 
Act, "Of all the acts that have ever been passed by Parliament, the Toleration 
Act is perhaps that which most strikingly illustrates the peculiar vices and 
the poculiar excellences of English legislation* The perfect lawgiver is a 
just temper between the mere man of theory, who can see nothing but general 
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principles, ard XI e mere nan of business, who can see nothin# but particular 
cire instances* In Bullish legislation the practical clenent has always pre¬ 
dominated, and not seldom unduly predominated, over the speculative. To think 
nothin# of symetry and much of convenience; never to remove an anomaly merely 
boca se it is an anomaly; never to innovate except so far as to get rid of the 
grievance; never to lay dewn any proposition of wider extent than the particular 
case for v/hich it is necessary to provide; these are the rales which from the 
age of John to the age of Victoria generally guided the do Iterations of our 
fr/o hundred and fifty Parliaments. Cur national distaste for whatever is abst¬ 
ract in political science amounts undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it iSjperhaps, 
a fault on the ri#it side. T;iat we have bean far too slow to improve our laws 
must be admitted. But, though in other countries there may have occasionally 
been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any other country in 
which there has been so little retrogression. 

"The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a groat English 
law. To a jurist, versed in the theory of legislation, but not intimately 
acquainted with the temper of the sects and parties into which the nation was 
divided at the time of the Revolution, that Act would seem to be a mart chaos 
of absurdities and contradictions. It will not bear to be tried by sound gen¬ 
eral principles. Hay, it will not bear to be tried by ary princi le, sound 
or unsound. 

"But those very faults may perhaps appear to be merits, when we take into 
consideration the passions and prejudices of thoso for whom tho Toleration Act 
was framed. This law, abounding with contradictions which every smatterer in 
political philosophy can detect, did what a law framed by the utmost skill of 
tho greatest masters of political philosophy mi#it have failed to do 0 That 
the provisions which have been recapitulated are cumbrous, puerile, inconsis¬ 
tent with each other, inconsistent with the true theory of religious liberty, 
must be acknowledged. All that can be said in their defense is thiss that 
they removed a vast mass of evil without shocking a vast mass of prejudice." 
/"History of England, Everyman 1 s Library, Three Vols., Vol. II, Chapter XI, 
pp. zYiWJO* Or, Everyman 1 s Library, Four Vols., Vol. II, Chapter XI, pp. IJJi-Jiliby 

...it is a statement of tlie Aristotelian position mediated by Burke. By the 
way there is a contenporary statement, or a bit older than liacaulay, that 
throws light on this question. That is Hegel 1 a Critique of the Reform Bill . 

I don 1 1 know whether it is translated into English it is very remarkable, 
because Hegel is in the ordinary sense of the term a very conservative can. 

3ut he is absolutely shocked at the degree of irrationality of the British 
order...a much clearer order aa it was introduced in Europe everywhere after 
the revolution, oven by the counter-revolution of tho government. It night 
be worth it for you to have a look at this statement and contrast it with 
Macaulay^ very neatly phrased position. 

To come back to the main point which I make here. In this statement 
Aristotle says that law, in contradistinction to any arts or sciences, owes 
its validity exclusively to custom. That means in no vray to roason. TTiis 
is a very hard order, because, after all, do we not presuppose that law is 
some prescription of reason? Although there may be sons spheres in whdeh 
no alternative can be said to be more rational than another, like ri^it- 
hanl driving, for exanp/e. But In the main, in all interesting laws, if I 
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may say so, aro supposed to be preccr iptions of reason* Therefore vfcat Aris¬ 
totle says here seens to be plainly paradoxical* bat does he nean by that? 
Aristotle says that lan is essentially a verdict of reason* Here he says that 
lan gains its validity only by vrtue of custom, not by verdict of reason* 

That is a contradiction* Hot can he explain that? I nill try to sketch a 
resolution of thin difficulty* Let a lair be as reasonable as it nay be* Its 
reasonableness bocones obscured through the passions which it restrains* Those 
passions support- maxima or opinions incunpatiblo with the law, and those passion- 
bred o iniona in their turn nuat be oounteractod by passion-bred and nassicn- 
breoding op:osites, opinions which are not necessarily identical with the reasons 
of the law® In other words, you have to take an over-all view, and not look 
at a particular regulation which might net be of ary fundamental interest* The 
law as ti e most important instrument of tie moral education of the nary must 
be supported by ancestral opinions, that is, by iryths# The key passage for 
that is to be found in the Twelfth Book of tie h’etaphysics , 107l|b*lff• Aris¬ 
totle gives there the example of ryth, we speak cJ? ti e gods as if they were 
human beings with human shapes* The gods as men in those nyths have no oearr¬ 
ing, have no being, in and by themselves. They have their being only by low, 
by convention* Yet given the necessity of law, one may say that the principle 
of the whole both wishes and does not wish to be quite true, as Heraclitus 
said whom I quoted last tine* The city as a r/hole, that is the deeper reason, 
is characterized by a specific recalcitrance to reason, and therefore it re¬ 
quires for its well-being a rhetoric different from the ordinary farras of rh^ 
toric as the servant of the political art* This thought is developed at the 
end of the Hiconachean Ethics , at the end of the Tenth Book, there Aristotle 
speaks of the ra^onaTity o* the law* He sneaks also of the following point* 

(**id of Side I) 

—tr ly rational man, truly nice ian, that was the sane far Aristotle for the 
reasons we discussed last tine, the gentleman would not need coercion, and 
therefore would not need laws* laws are verdicts of reason, wc can say, supj>- 
lied with coercive power* Both aro equally important from Aristotle 1 s point 
of view* They should be rational, and they must also have coercive power* 

If they were addressed to simply rational beings, they wouldn 1 1 need coercive 
power* That is, according to the presentation given by Aristotle at the end 
of the Ethics , the defect of the Sophists* The Sophists say the political 
art can be reduced to rhetoric, ie*, persuasion is sufficient for governing 
human beings* That is very strange, and somehow one docsn f t quite expect 
this from Aristotle, but that is his objection to the Sophists* Of course, 
i;hey also do not admit any natural right, but the other point which he equally 
makes is that the Sophists are much too sanguine* Per suasion is sufficient 
only in the case of a relatively snail class of human beings. Far governing 
political societies as a whole, coercion is equally necessary arvi that means 
that rhetoric can not be identical with the political art* The political art 
snbracea, in a way uses, the art of persuasion, but it is only one instrument* 
Lows are a product of the political art which are not sufficiently supported 
by any reasoning given in preambles, and so on, but .hioh roly decisively on 
coercion* Toa? 

Qt Even in his ideal state, which, he mentions in Book VII, where man is molded 
by education, ho still keeps the state, so he never considers the state to wither 
away* 

(Due to mechanical difficulties, only portions of the remainder of this lecture 
are audible*) 
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A; There will always be a minority of all toe inhabito-nts in a ny givan 
polity that will act rightly without the threat of coercion*••This ninori ty 
does not necessarily coincide with a separate social stratum, Aristotle 
would only say it should.• .but the majority of people will not bo rational. 

That is absolutely central for Aristotle as it is for la to, The view which 
you find in modem tinea, at the margins rathar than in the books of the groat 
theoreticians, is that a perfectly rational society is possible, with a society 
consisting of men each of whoa is fully rational. If you have such a society, 
of course you do not need the state. You can have a state loss society. But 
the very possibility of this is don ed by Plato and ..ristotle, and not only 
by them, but wo aro now speaking of them. Do you see the point? 

Ql Inaudible 

A: Aristotle also said, somewhere in the critique of Plato, you are free to 
state the conditions for developin ’your perfect society, the most favorable 
conditions, but they must be possible. And Aristotle would say that to assume 
that all men arc capable of beinq fully rational is an impossible demand, 
incompatible with the nature of nan. 

Ql Inaudible 

At That is true, but I would like you to state thn reasons, the connection, 

Q: Inaudible 

Ai Than you misunderstood. That is the implication. That could never happen, 
according to Aristotle, because the majority would not acquire that maturity. 

Ql inaudible 

A i No, there must be a reason. The mero fact that it has bean a certain way 
hitherto always creates a strong presumption in favor of it. That does not 
prove it..,Could there not be one world? One world, and perhaps even one world 
society without a state... a universal society which overcomes all obstacles 
to human perfection. In which poverty has been overcome, would it not be poss¬ 
ible to enable every human being to acquire that perfect moral education, the 
education of gentlemen, viftlch would make him a nature being who does no longer 
need coercive laws. A classic premise in Aristotle is that the fundamental 
situation of man is one of poverty. There would never be enough goods around 
to supply the majority of men with...the goods. But this argument can be 
defeated by the enormous increase in productivity which has taken place in 
modem times and which is still progressing today. The average human being, 
taking all tilings into consideration, is now better off than he was a thousand 
years ago, is difficult to answer. 

Qt Inaudible 

Ai ...if all persons were mature, they would apply the right kind and degree 
of coercion., .unless you take the view, taken by some of P.ousseau's followers, 
that any use of coercion in the education of young children is ruinous to their 
moral character.♦ .forbidding accustoms to the idea of authority and then the 
idea of inequality.,.!!© develops that (proat vice of pride, being on the top, of 
lording it over everyone, and that is the root of all difficulties, according to 
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Rousseau...pain fron the fire doesn't create any ronentnento Cut if you 
tall him don't do it, than he has resentment because you prevented him fron 
something. This re3ontncnt leads then by a simple psychological nechanian 
that he wants to do the forbidding, that ho want3 to be tho one vrho creates 
the resentment, he wants to be the lord and naster. Progressive education 
has continued this line of reasoning in our am tine.,.The ccnploto]y enlightened, 
universal society without coercion in which education would folia? the Pou3s- 
eauan model* I believe there is sone logic in that. Rut the problem is there, 
and one mist face that. Take another example. All political philosophies up 
to now said th it man needs political society, a political society which rests 
on exclusion. Every political society has human beings outside its borders„ 

Thi3 remains true is there are only two political societies laf t. Hut one 
global political society would be a radical change in political life for which 
ti ers is no -recodent whatever, arid which is more radical than...That i3 another 
way of putting it. Hut as scon as you have two societies, and a fortiori dots, 
th* problem of defense arises, and in plain English, the problem of war, because 
the possibility of war cannot be -and era to od except in the light of what twt 
is, and not only might be, 

Q: Inaudible 

At ...law is rational, the verdict of reason, ie., the lair establishes what 
is good, what is good in this respect for this socioty...Aristotle says this 
won't work, quite. It must also be in conformity with the opinions, the pre¬ 
judices, the traditional notions, of the coonunity in question, its custom. 

Tho statement, law is only the custom, is incomplete, and the statement, law 
is only the verdict of reason, is also incomplete. 

Qi Inaudible 

At (Several minutes of Professor Strauss's answer to this question are inaudible.) 
It scans to me that Unis point, the coercive character of law, tho hard character 
of law, is an absolutely crucial point in the classical political doctrine. 

Ibis point has been obscured not only in certain hat*anarchistic doctrines, but 
there is also a very different statement of this point which is characteristic 
of the Thanistic tradition. In the book by Yves Hiaon, Theory of "enocratlc 
Government, one of the most solidly reasoned and thoughtful books to appear” 
in the las* ton or twenty years—it came out of the Chicago Press about ten 
years ago- -oinon argues very strongly that even anong a group of perfectly 
rational, morally mature people, rfi© would not need any coercion in order 
to act decently, law would still be needed. Here the element of co ore ion is 
regarded as only accidentally needed for law, not belonging to its essence... 
modern thinkers like Hobbes who are known and are even notorious for their 
hardness. On this point there is no difference between then and Plato and 
Aristotle o 

Qi Inaudible 

Ai ...the distinction between nature and convention which is no longer intell¬ 
igible...every act, every event is fully doter rained. Every act is a3 necessary 
as every other one. How this makes impossible the distinction between nature and 
convention, because the basic, acts, which have boen laid drxn, is as explicable 
in terms of its causes as -..ell as the direction or the fall of a comet or 


anythin ; else. You may not be able to do it In a parti cellar case, but the 

principle is clear* That there are events in the world that are not meaning¬ 

fully explicable, that is connon to chance events only through convention* 

It doesn’t mean that convention moans chance •♦•Chance and nomos have this in 
common, that they are events beyond which v;e can no Ion er meaningfully 30 
in examining thorn* I would like to illustrate this, because non, very Interest¬ 
ingly, this old notion of nonos becono 3 again intelligible in certain quarters 
of social science* ’y only example is good because it is a fa toils writer* 

It is taken from Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture , which you probably all 
know, because it was required reading in the Chicago Collego for many years 
and I suppose also in other places« She is an anthropologist as you probably 
know, an! she was studying these tribes. In her case I believe it was North 
American Indian tribes* She tried to explain the laws, manners, habits in 

terms of climate, flora and fauna, race, and what have you* It was impossible* 

She i'ound two tribes in identically the same climate***yet the one tribe was 
in favor of toughness and the other was in favor of gentleness* How come? 

Her solution was, tie value system A was adopted by tribe A, and value system 
D was adopted by tribe B* Thera was no necessity for tribe A to adopt value 
systan A and for tribe B to adopt system B* It was an inexplicable acl*, an 
act of freedom* That she doesn't say, but that is what it amounts to, if you 
think about it* Ho attempt to explain why tribe A has adopted value system 
A is possible* You ultimately ccne back to the mere pure brute fact of adop¬ 
tion* That is That the.se old fellows meant* That is That hoods meant* It 
is no longer explicable* But this chance event here is not explicable beyond 
the fact that we know it is a chance event*** 

Qi Inaudible 

At o**By the way the distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental law 3 , 
while it is of very great practical importance, is not of very great theoretical 
use* * 0 Law 3 regarding marriage are of tremendous importance fer a society as a 
whole, and not necessarily linkod up vi th the variety of regimes*** 

Q t Inaudible 

A 1 «••Among the laws you can distinguish those that are directly related to 
the preservation of civil peace and the character of the regime* Such laws 
as the electoral lairs* Lho has th«o vnte and for what? That is a law more 
directly related to the regime than, say, marriage laws* If you want to, you 
can say these are the fundamental laws of the regime, but Aristotle simply 
doesn 1 1 say that* You can say that, but there is no necessity for doing so* 

Qt Inaudible 

A 1 ***In other words, you say there can be a considerable degree of lawlessness 

in spite of political stability, is that it? 


Qt Inaudible 
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On Decerber Ijth you will undergo a rrritten examination in this room 
and you are supposed to bring a clean book with you, one that has nothing in 
it, and no books or notes from this course, and there trill be in order to pro¬ 
tect your virtue against any dangers, thertrrill be a proctor here who will 
enforce this rule* I m sure this will not be necessary, but it is a kind of 
reminder that in the extreme case, force will be applied* I will be here to 
dictate the question, and will be willing to explain the question, if an exp¬ 
lanation is needed, within Units® I near* I will not supply an answer to the 
question in the form of an explanation* You will also have to have a pencil 
or a pen, in addition to paper* 300 to 5iOO, in case you want to nake an 
appointnent afterward* 

Now before I continue, there are two questions* i!r«_ is still unclear 

about Aristotle^ conceptions of hunan perfectibility* w 3oes Aristotle 1 s obs¬ 
ervation that the power of acting at will leaves no defense against evil imp¬ 
ulses present in all of us near that because of innate hunan flaws or men 1 s 
nare hunanness we can never bee one or bo perfectly good? Is the idea of the 
good nan and hence the good society a goal toward which all non should aim 
and a few ien nay approximate but which no nan can ever truly reach* **where 
absolute freedom is allowed, there is nothing to restrain the evil which is 
inherent in every nan*" ~ f ell, Aristotle of course admitted the possibility 
of good men, and if any further proof wore needed, it would be supplied by 
the chapter in the Ethics , toward the and of the Fourth Book, where he speaks 
of a sense of shame as a desirable quality in immature human beings, that means 
not only young people who are immature, but also old people who are immature* A 
mature man, that is ti>e implication, would do nothing wrong* Hence, there would 
be nothing to be ashamed of* And for this reason a sense of shame is not a 
virtue, it is only something (behind ?) virtue and vice, because it is a corr¬ 
ective of vice* So Aristotle admits the nan* How what does this statement 
mean, the evil impulse is present in all of us? Of course they are, and what 
kind of things are joing on in our subconscious, as some man has called it, is 
supposed to bo common knowledge today* That is clear* All kinds of fantastic 
things are desired by any one of us under certain conditions, for example in 
dreams* How if the social order is of such a kind as to encourage these Lind 
of things, encourage all lawless desires, and if there are special opportunities 
to indulge them, for example, excessive wealth, very great power, no good* 
Aristotle is sure that a truly good man would resist all temptations, but you 
cannot count that all power holders will be perfectly good men* Any political 
science, any legislative science, has to reckon with that* I 3ee no difficulty 
in that* To say that man is capable of being good, virtuous, and yet such 
non are very rare under all conditions and are particularly rare in a society 
which does not have effective restraints on lawless desires* I see no diff¬ 
iculty there, 

Qi I nonder if the habitually flood nan still has a residual probleci of evil o 

Ai ?Jo, the truly good man, no, ho would have then habitually under control. 

But let us assume that certain very wicked people put some pills into his drink, 
pills which dope bin, so that he does no longer know what he does, so that he 
is no longer responsible. They night conceivably cone out, That would not be 
fantastic, Things like that do happen. You read of the ;e things even in the 
daily papers, Aristotle has no doubt, Plato would say that strictly speaking 
no nan is good because no nan is wise, and for Plato goodness and wisdom are 
Identical, Aristotle doesn't say that, but I will take up these two noJLnta 
later on. 



Ucm 9 the statement by . "Aristotle describee the hierarchy of 

cnda according to the nature ol the most complete and best nan, who Is a 
wise nan, "fty * 3 the ^“iae nan no re naturally complete than a man character¬ 
ized by a different virtue such &3 prudence or courage? Is rwet the possess¬ 
ion of wisdom a particular virtue which completes the nature of the wise man, 
just G3 prudence completes the prudent nan?” That is a perfectly sensible 
question, but Aristotle assumes, you can say—I will take up this problem 
later today—that the perfection of the highest in man is the highest virtue 
How if the highest in nan i3 the nind, and the nind is most truly mind in its 
theoretical capacity, then theoretical wisdom is superior to prudence 9 In 
prudence we deal essentially with the contingent things, the things which 
come into being and perish, and from our point of view even what is good for 
ne, the circumstances in which I am here now® TTisdora deals with ifcat is always, 
the sonpetemal or eternal* Aristotle had reasoned tint out* Whether his 
reasoning is good enough, that is another matter, but It is not a mere dofpnatic 
assertion. And as for courage in particular, there is an argument as to that 
in the ^hlrd Book of the Lthics ® Aristotle begins his enumeration of the 
virtues with courage, and "that "means in the context that courage is the lowest 
of the virtues. That doesn't moan it is not indispensable, but it i 3 the 
lowest because it is much more—I will give you only an indication of that* 

"Tien Aristotle speaks of courage he has to make a distinction be 1376 ® five 
forms of courage® Courage is complicated] there is a certain fom of courage 
which any thug has, and that is not exactly the ri^it thing® And there are 
less of those spurious forms in the case of the other virtues as appears 
fran Aristotle's,,JLn the other cases. Courage is from Aristotle's point of 
view the Icarest of the virtuoso By the Tray Plato says the same thing in 
the First Book of the laws , This does not mean that it is not necessary and 
indispensable, but it is so to speak the least intellectual of the virtues® 
Second question® "If only the i/ise man is complete, because wisdom in cont¬ 
rast to the otter virtues," that is not Aristotle's view, "la Aristotle's 
view of the best man*, 0 in conflict with the other virtues?" !<ot in principle® 

Let us then turn to the conclusion of cy argument last time, I have been 
speaking of Aristotle's presentation and critique of the first political phil¬ 
osophy, at least of the man who according to Aristotle's notion of political 
philosophy would be the first political philosopher, namely Hippodamus,,,the 
neglect to consider trie political things in tholr peculiar character. He 
applies a cosmological formula to the political things® A modem equivalent 
would bo the people in the nineteenth century and some in our century who 
said evolution is the key to the analysis of political phenonena® In a way 
also psychoanalysis today, although psychoanalysis is of course not a cosmo¬ 
logical but only a psychological formula, and sene people say we do not under¬ 
stand political thin ;s unless we view them in the li£it <f paychoarutysia, 

Tiat would be also a parallel® Aristotle speaks in this context, very properly, 
because Hippodamus has not considered it, of the specific charact® of laws 
and makes here a rather surprising statement® The laws owe their power enti¬ 
rely to custom or habituation, and this is the radical difference between laws 
and the arts® The arts owe their validity to their reasonableness. If a 
physician makes a new discovery, the claim of this discovery to acceptance 
is based entirely on its reasonableness, nothing else® And if it is based 
on something else, say on the power of that physician in the nodical hierarchy, 
then it is very dubious from the medical point of view® But the case of laws 
is different, according to Aristotle® As he saya Jiere, the laws owe their 
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power ent .rely to custom and not to their intrinsic reasonableness, Wow if 
one elaborates this pointy ono roaches this conclusion, that the political 
community, the polls, is essentially rocalcitrant to reason. It need3 sheer 
force in addition to persuasion, This is a very 3trange assertion of Aria- 
totle because he is the sane man who said that the law is the dictate of 
reason, that the rule of law moans the rile of reason, as distinguished from 
the rule of men, which means the rule of reason qualified by passion, 

I would like to re-state the difficulty. In the critique of Hippodanun, 
it seems that the arts are superior to the laws. The arts are of higher 
rationality. But precisely Aristotle's critique of Hippodanus implies that 
the arts must be controlled by law. The key point which Aristotle makes there, 
Hippodanus recoenends the encouragement of invention, ie., of what the arts 
are by nature inclined to do, to progress. Aristotle says no, this unqualified 
invention is politically and socially harmful and it must be controlled by 
the laws, hence the arts must be subordinate to the law, whereas the first 
part of the argument seemed to suggest that tho laws are superior to art. 

How let tie discuss this point. Laws are the work of the legislative 
art, but the legislative art is tho highest form of practical wisdom cr pru¬ 
dence, namely the prudence concerned with the common good of a political soc¬ 
iety, as distinguished from prudence in the primary sense which is concerned 
Td th a man's own good, Ihese things are developed by Aristotle in Book Six 
of the dthica especially, The difference between art and law, betr/emi the 
intellectual activities proper and law and social institutions, is founded 
on the difference between art and prudonce, and this we have to discuss now. 

Prudence is of higher dignity than the arts because every art is concerned 
with a partial good, whereas prudence is concerned with the whole human good, 
the good life, Prudwice alone enables one to distinguish between genuine arts 
and aham arts. The arts do not do it, but prudence does, A genuine art like 
medicine, a sham art like cosmetics. And prudence alone enables one to discern 
which use of an art is good. For example, take the art of strategy. But not 
every use of the art of strategy, every technically correct use of the art of 
strategy, is good. That is no longer decided by atratey, by tho general as 
general, but by the civilian authorities, as we would 3 ay, and that means by 
prudence as distinguished from the mere art. Ihe arts point, as it ware, to 
rltfit or to law, which makes then genuine arts by being their limit and norm. 
This is tho obvious message of the famous choral song in Sophocles' Antigone, 
nary (awful ?) things there are, but the most (awful) is nan, and the poet 
gives a description of the various arts which man has invented in order to 
load up to this. It can be a vary great thing but it can be a very dangerous 
thing, because the arts can both be well-used and misused. And what good 
use, in contradistinction to bad use la, is do torn!nod no longer by the arts 
but by justice or by ri£it, or, which is the same thing, by prudence. The 
artisan is concerned with producing the work peculiar to his art, the cobbler 
with making shoes, t.e physician with restoring health. But as such he is 
not concerned with his own good. The cobbler i3 not concerned with hisr own 
good in making shoes. He is concerned with his own good in so far aa he is 
concerned with receiving pay for his work, jr wl th practicing the art of money- 
making, an art VA 1 iefa accompanies all arts, because every artisan accepts 
reward for what he does. That at first glance, the art of money-making, 
would appear to be the universal art or the art of arts. The art of money— 
m a kin g knows no Units, It enables a man to make greater and ever greater 
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gain® Yet the view that cleverness in 'ionc7MVL\ii\; A pre3apposes that unlimited 
acquisitiveness is *$ood for nan, and t! is presupposition can vary :?cll be ques¬ 
tioned o It appears, according to ,\ristc tie's analysis, that acquisition is 
for the lake of the use of wealth, for the sake of good use of v/ealth, arxl 
twiis acquisitive activity is necessarily regulated by prudence® i>ven if there 
can be an art of money-making, and in the loose sense of the nerd it surely 
can be, this itself must be reflated by a higher fora of reason, which again 
is not an art but prudence® 

The distinction between prudence and art implies that there is no art 
that tells one which partial good supplied by an art I ou#rt to choose here 
and now in preference to other particular goods® Hie artisans may be per¬ 
fect in supplying us with the products of their different arts, but no art 
can tell us which product I should acquire or biy now in preference to others® 
That is the implication of this distinction® There is no expert who can decide 
the prudent nan's vital questions for him as well as he can® This is one mass¬ 
ive difference between Aristotle and certain trends in present-day social science, 
according to which view it is possible to replace prudence ultimately by an art, 
by an expert® You have today for example an export in marrying, marriage coui>- 
selors, people who in a way claim to be hotter able to tell a man v/ho he should 
marry than he could hinself® The notion of prudence implies that the prudent 
man alone can settle his vital questions® riot every nan, there are people who 
arc well served by having expert advice® You see, the export advice can never 
be final® A medical export would tell you you must undergo an operation, and 
if you do not undergo it you will die® That would seem to be identical with a 
corrmand® But it is not® You can still say what you prefer® The decision is 
your decision® IIo one therefore can be compelled to undergo an operation if 
he does not think it is necessary for him® The physician says it is necessary 
If you want to survive® But the sick man can still say it is better not to 
live than to have perhaps an extreme incapacitation® It might even conceivably 
be the cost of the operation® To be pririent naans to lead a good life, and 
to lead a good life means that one deserves to be one's own master or that 
one males one's own decisions well. 

The notion of prudence is Incompatible with the notion of universal expert¬ 
ise® Pnxler.ee is that kind of knowledge which is inseparable from moral virtue, 
that is to say, goodness of charac-er or of the habit of choosing. Just as moral 
virtue is Inseparable from prudence. Aristotle cakes a distinction between pru¬ 
dence and Cleverness or smartness® Soar frees or cleverness is not prudence® 
Smartness or cleverness Is the ability to find means for any ends, wh«»thar the 
end or tne means aro decent or indecent doesn't make ary difference, that is 
smartness, and that is not prudence® Prudence is constituted by the co-presence 
in the same individual of decency, and vice versa® You cannot be morally good 
if you are not prudent® Otherwiso you have good intentions, but that doesn't 
make you a good man. You must also choose properly, here and now* It is not 
enough to have a general desire for acting well if you do not choose well here 
and now. The arts as arte do not have this close relation to moral virtue® 

In other words, you can be an artisan without having any moral virtue to speak 
of® You can be a scientist without ary moral virtue to speak of® Aristotle 
goes so far, in the Politics, a s to suggest that the virtue required of artisans 
a3 artisans is loss tKan the one required of slaves, because a slave lives 
rdth you in your house® If be is to be a good slave, he must be, if I may 
say so, houso-broken, he must hawe quite a few moral qualities* But the artisan, 



who lives elsewhere, and with whom you have to do only “Aen you enter his 
a. .op over the counter, he can be an haLitual drunkard and what else, provided 
he just has enough self-control to be good while producing, and preferably 
also wllle exchanging, because there are also possibilities of deception there* 
Hut here you don 1 1 have to worry too much because t ©so things are somehow guai*- 
anteod by legislation and so on* ?rudenoe and moral virtue united, and as it 
were fused, enable a nan to lead a . 4 *ood life or a noble life, which seems to 
be the natural end of nan* 

Ihe best life is the life devoted to understanding or contemplation, as 
distinguished from the practical or political life* Therefore practical 
wisdom is lower in rank than theoretical wisdom, which is concerned with 
the divine tilings, as Aristotle puts it, or the oosmos, and subservient to 
it, but in such a way that within its sphere, the sphere of all human things 
as such, prudence is supreme* The sphere ruled by prudence is closed to the 
principles of prudence, namely the ends in the light of which prudence guides 
men are known independently of theoretical science* He knew by nature the 
ends of ran, we don* t need a science for that* Because Aristotle held that 
art is inferior to prudence, that prudence is inferior to theoretical wisdom, 
and that theoretical wisdom is available, he could found political science as 
an independent discipline among a number of disciplines, in such a way, however, 
that political science preserves the perspective of the citizen or the states¬ 
man, and is not dependent on theoretical science* Political science, the 
science of human things, is an independent discipline because its first prin¬ 
ciples do not need a higher science for their establiahnentc Is this point 
clear? If we look today at political science and social science as ordii>- 
arily conceived, political ©dance is essentially dependent on other sciences 
preceding political science, as people say, logically* Far example, political 
science deals with a certain kind of human actions, political actions* But 
there is a general science of human action that is called psychology* And 
t erefore psychology precedes political science logically and political science 
is based on psychology# Aristotle asserts fundamentally the independence of 
political science, because the highest principles of political science are 
not established, or are not necessarily established, by a preceding science* 

Qi How are they established? Are they simply induced fran experience, from a 
higher kind of experience? 

At Lot us look at it this way* You know the sharp distinction which has become 
powerful since the times of German id call an between the a priori and the emj>- 
irical, is not noticeable when one reads Aristotle^ Lthic9 and -oiltics * 

Qs They are empirical, aren f t they? 

A: They are empirical, but on the other hand the old objection of Kant, for 
example, against empirical knowledge, that it can only lead to provisionally 
knowledge* And experience can show you only that things have been such and 
such hitherto* It cannot tell you anything about the necessity, hence about 
the future* But this argument makes no impression on Aristotle, and one would 
have to understand that* 

Of Hell, ho says in the thics that one can 1 1 expect anything beyond a certain 
degree of precision, but i noticed in the Politics he refors to political science 
as specifically a science* 
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A: I know that# but you oust not push this too hard. The word science is used 
by Aristotle frequently synot^noualy with art. In other words, the sharp dis¬ 
tinction made in Book Six does not apply everywhere to his own usage. But 
nevertheless there is something in what you say. Although your argument was 
not good, the point you made was good. There is a different degree of ‘'scientific- 
all ly 41 about the Politics than about the Ethics . I will begin to take this up 
later, because tin^TSs^only a provisional staienent which I think is of seme 
importance. Tor that is what Aristotle at first glance says and in a way what 
he always means, but not unqualifiedly, as I will say. Yes? 

Qt In what sense is tho Poll tics, or for that matter the Ethics, independent 
of theoretical science in so far as both of them have as tRolr ^ound already 
an investigative nature? 

At Then I began this course with an assertion which I repeated until the point 
of boring you, the connection between Aristotle and coranon sense, I had this in 
mind. Surely certain things, certain points, theoretical points which occur 
in his other works, in his Physics , Metaphysics, etc., are referred to here 
and there in the Ethics. bu£ they are rather marginal. You can understand 
the main argument"vrf&out it. The first point is this, one very coaaon-sensical 
thing which Aristotle makes use of practically all the time. He makes a certain 
assertion, for example, he enumerates these and these virtues, not deduced frem 
any principle. 1he six regimes, you will recall, he deduces from a principle. 
There is a schema, one, few, all, good and bad. And you get six and only six, 
necessarily. But in the case of the virtues it is different. Tibet is the thourht 
behind it? I would follow the principle of unc cntested experience, a principle 
on which wo act all the time. Every child in school would say that a child is 
cither a boy or a girl. He or she may not have the slightest notion of what the 
bisexuality of man means, that it is connected with the procreation of human 
beings and so on, but that he knows, and we act on that all the time, and that 
is ultimately when you look at ary very interesting development anywhere in 
science, you will see that an uncontestad experience is suddenly confronted with 
an exception, and the question is Is this exception important enough to abandon 
the previously established categories or can it find its place mong them. So 
uncontestad experience supplies us with univursala which we need, and Aristotle 
would say that if someone finds fault with his list of virtues, he would say 
is this not a virtue, for example, urbanity, is it not a virtue, and then if he 
is a very brutish and boorish fellow, he would say no, one should tell everyone 
on all occasions what one thinks of them. And then one would perhaps need saae 
education, some moral education, perhaps first some crude examples where he 
finds that he gets into trouble with this kind of boorishness, which might make 
him think for a moment, and later on he will see it is not only imprudent but 
it is even not nice, not docent. Then he will know that urbanity is a virtue. 

And in other cases our example would say this and this is a virtue, for example, 
beneficence. It is not a virtue in Aristotle. And you must argue it out. 

Did Aristotle perhaps include it somewhere, and If one cannot find it included 
anywhere, you have to look up all passages where Aristotle speaks of beneficence 
casually and see if you do not get an argument indirectly proving beneficence 
is not a virtue. That, by the way, was 1 think Aristotle 1 a opinion. 

Qt Could it not be argued that Aristotle 1 s list might have been otherwise? 

At As a distinguished lawyer says, we must...quite often. Prior to invest¬ 
igation it is possible that Aristotle empirically picked up seme of the virtues. 
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without considering completeness. In a way that was riant's objection to Aris¬ 
totle' a doctrine of categories, he 387 s he picked them up, rhapaodica lly , instead 
of deducing then. And all people -who have gone throu#i that German idealistic 
school, and that means today everyone, even the positivists, are of course 
shocked by the unprincipled character of argument in Aristotle and even in 
Plato, because the empirical and the so-called a priori are not distinguished 
in ary way. That is the peculiarly "comnon-eensioal n character of classical 
thought. 

Qi Inaudible 

At The good nan, in the practically and politically important sense, is the 
gemtlonan, not the wise nan. 

qi uhat is the relationship of Aristotelian conmon-eense to Aristotelian 
wisdom and also the idea of prudence? 

At Common sense Is of course an un-Arlstotolian tana, ie., the term canon 
senso occurs in Aristotle's psychology but has an entirely different meaning# 

It has nothing to do with what we now call common sense. That we call cannon 
sense apparently emerged in the eighteenth century in our sense going back 
to Cicero, as far as I know. I have not investigated that. And it 1s indeed 
originally sene minor modification of what Aristotle meant by prudence, ie., 
comon sense is a common moral sense or something like that. Then we have 
disposed of ora half of your question. That is the relation of coomon sense 
and wisdom? ' isdan has to do with the unchangeable, in modem language, for 
example, laws, ’universal laws, would be such an example. Prudence has to do 
always with this individual hero and now* To shoe the ccnneotion in the simpr* 
lest sense, in the case of the man of wisdom, the man of wisdom is concerned 
with theory, with contemplation. But this same man is of course Itr. Ill liar, 
or whatever his nane may be, living, say, in Detroit, born then and then, 
married or unmarried, and so on. Ie., be is in addition also a human being 
who has other preoccupations, professions other than theoretical wisdom. But 
in his case all the other qualities would be in toe service of theoretical 
wisdom. He must reflect, hot; can I get the maximum of leisure for research? 

These reflections about how to get the maximum of leisure, that belongs to 
the sphere of prudence, because that changes from man to man, from situation 
to situation. Far example. If he is a professor at Stanford, and has an oppor¬ 
tunity to became a professor at Berkeley, for example, that is a purely pruden¬ 
tial qwastion. But the question concerning the relation of liberal democracy 
to ocommlan as such is a theoretical question. That is a provisional statement. 
Does it make sense? And prudence in the primary 3ense is the individual's con¬ 
cern with his good life, but there is also a prudence which has to do with 
the good life of society, and that is called statesmanship. Statesmanship is 
a modification of prudence. And Aristotelian political science Is not states¬ 
manship, but it is meant for toe guidance of statesmen. It is not meant for 
theoretical use, for understanding for its own sake. 

Qj v,'ould s tateamanship or political science use the word tochne ? 

A: That is a great question. I will come to that later. For toe time being I 
id 11 leave it at this tripartition, otoarniao mg argument wd.ll not become clear. 
Techne, the arts, all of than; prudence which implies...statesmanship; and 
theoretical wisdom, meaning all the sciences as saiences. Whether one can leave 
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it at that ar not, that is a question which I will discuss in the sequel. 

Qi Ian't the notion of human excellence dependent upon a theoretical under¬ 
standing of physics, or that everything works for an end— 

At Not according to Aristotle. Hie Aristotelian statements, when you read 
the beginning of the Ethics, we know everyone agrees as to That the end of 
man is, happiness. Sura there are differences, setae people say that happiness 
consists in having the maximum of sensual pleasure, and others think happiness 
consists in glory and honor, and others say happiness consists in decency. 

Others say in theoretical wisdom. And then Aristotle argues that out without 
much theoretical wisdom involved in that, on what gentlemen admit. A gentleman 
wouldn't say wo live far the sake of filling our belly, and ho would not say 
merely for the sake of glory and honor, because he knows that in many cases 
it is such more decent to be one in rank, as a soldier or diatevar it nay be, 
and in no way distinguished, and to be simply a good citizen, than to be of 
high standing. He would say Justice, good citizenship in the highest sense, 
that is the most important thing. One more and thwi we go on. 

Q* I have always felt that the ancient writings on the soul were helpful for 
political science, and I don* t think you disagree with that. 

A i Ttfdch do you mean by that? Give an example. 

Qt Da Anima . 

Ai IThlch particular passage do you think is very helpful far political science? 
Qt Book III* on the intellect. 

At I own I don't 3©e that. If you had said the parte on psychology dealing 
with the passions are very important for political acienoe, I would have said 
yes. Therefore Aristotle dealt with the passions in his Rhetoric . 

Qt Now about where he says that reason follows inclination in De Anima ? 

At You mean the relation between inclination and reason? But how far Is this 
of direct importance to political science, and even to ethics? 

Qt It aeons to me that the whole notion of natural virtue being prior to prur¬ 
ience depends on the fact** 

At But what is the teaching of the Ethics regarding that? First, you must be 
habituated. And until you truly understand it ia do or don't, or a good child 
doesn't do that. VJhy a good ohild doesn't do that he doesn't know. Gradually 
when he becomes older he will see that. I know that there are some links, of 
course, even a very important hidden link, between the practical, moral, pol¬ 
itical writings of Aristotle, and the theoretical writings, but primarily the 
practical and political writings staid on their own feet. 

Qt Isn't it a critical link the question of whether ar not reason in itself 
is obligatory in practical reason? And Aristotle aays it' a not. 


At Yihat do you mean obligatory? 
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Qt That knowledge of things good will immediately, necessarily— 

As I believe I will take up the issue which you have in mind# But on the 
surface it is airrply this* as Aristotle says, prudence consists in knowing 
how and when and toward whom to do or not to do# For example, to give money, 
to whom and when and how much you should give, that is determined by prudence# 
Ie#, you have to know all the circumstances to have a right decision, a prac¬ 
tical right decision# But there are certain things whore the question simply 
doesn't arise# For ©ample, when to steal aai fran whom and under what circum¬ 
stances, because you mustn f t steal under any dreumstances* That 1 8 all the 
Ethics says about it# That is enough for practical purposes# A hat it doesn't 
solve all questions Aristotle knew, but that i b marginal, but not uninportai t, 
for these reasons, if it is practically marginal# 

New lot me continue# According to Aristotle it is moral virtue which 
supplies the sound principles of actions# The just and noble ends as actu¬ 
ally dosirod# Ie#, moral virtue doesn't merely tell you that, say, temper¬ 
ance is good# It makes you desire temperance, to desire to live temperately# 
These ends came to sight only to the morally good man# Prudence seeks the 
means for these snds# The morally good man is the properly bred man, the 
well-bred man# Aristotle's political science is addressed only to such men# 
Aristotle refuses to teach crooks how to be successful crooks# He speaks to 
gentlemen how they can be most gentlemanly in the greatest variety of circta*- 
stances# The sphere of prudence is then closed by principles which are fully 
evident only to gentlemen# In seeking for higher principles, ie#, you see 
the circularity of the argument# A gentleman is what gentlanen believe to 
be a gentleman# And therefore one could say this is theoretically unsatis¬ 
factory# I want to deduce gentlemanship, virtues, from a hi^ier principle# 

Ilow in seeking far higher principles, ona would raise the question vhy 
should one be decent# That is a simple question of principle, but in doing 
so one has already ceased to be a gentleman# A gentleman is defined by this 
circularity# Decency is meant to be choicewortJy for its own sake, and there¬ 
fore the question why gentlemans'nip or why moral virtue cannot be raised# 
Aristotle is very true to the phenomena# A gentleman is recognized as 
gentleman, however, not only by other gentlemen, but also by people of deficient 
breeding# Yet among the latter there may be men of great power of persuasion 
who question the goodness of moral virtue^ in other words, who say why should 
I be decent, who have the indecency to ra se this question# It is therefore 
not suffici wit to know what justice, magnaninity, and the other virtues are, 
and to be r-oved by the beauty of these virtues# Ono must show that they are 
good# Thut is the crux of the Ethics# One must then transcend the sphere 
of prudence or of what one may call the moral consciousness# The only thinker 
of the great thinkers who has drawn all the conclusions of the a> > lA iten e g g 
of the moral consciousness was Kant# But Kant had fer this purpose to write 
his Critique of Pure Reason# ie#, to show the essential limitations of all 
theoretical knowledge, bexofe he could make this statement# Cfae must show 
that the practice of moral virtue is the end of man by* nature, ie#, that man 
is inclined toward the practice of moral virtue by nature# This doesn't require 
that man knew by nature, ie#, without ary effort on his part, the natural end# 

The natural end of man, as well as of ary other natural belpj, becomes genuinely 
knc*n by theoretical science# This appears than by the science of tie natures, 
of which Die nature of man is one# Here precisely, knowledge of the virtues 
derives from knowledge of the human soul# Eaoh part of the soul has its specific 
perfection# Now Plato sketched such a purely theoretical account of the virtues, 
espe ciall y in the Republic # The soul Is divided into three parts, reason. 



spiri badness, desire. There is a -virtue of reason, a -virtue of spiritodneas, 
a -virtue of desire, and then 70 a need also a fourth one to bind them together, 
and make than one virtue* That Is what Plato does, a deduction* Aristotle 
does nothing of the sort* Tee? 

a 

Qt I was just trying to figure out how this differs from what I asked* 

Ai I said more than once, that what I said in the first part of the argument 
is only half of it* Z nay not have expressed it in ny reply to you clearly, 
but I said it at least twice* The question is surely legitimate, but you 
must also understand the power of this first part of the argument* Aristotle 
does not oven attempt to give such an account of the virtues* He describee 
all the moral virtues as they are known to morally virtuous man without trying 
to deduoe than from a higher principle* Generally speaking we may say that he 
leaves it at the faot that a given habit is regarded as praiseworthy without 
Investigating why this is ao* One may say that Aristotle remains within the 
Halts of an unwritten law, an unwritten noros, which is recognized by ■—*n- 
bred people everywhere* This unnritten law may be in a^eement with reason, 
but Is not as such dictated by reason* It constitutes a sphere of the htsaan 
or political things by being its limit or its ceiling* If Aristotle had pro* 
ceedad differently he would have made political or practical science singly 
denendent on theoretical science, and that precisely he did not wish to do* 

Mew in order to grasp Aristotle’ 8 teaching, one must start from the fact that 
according to him the highest end of man by nature is theoretical understanding 
or philosophy, and that this perfection doea not require moral virtue as moral 
virtue, meaning the just and noble deeds as ohoioenorthy for their own aak»~ 
that is morality. In other words, Aristotle makes It perfectly cloar that 
you cannot think If you do not have control over your passions, but the control 
over the passions is from this point of view mere means, without merit In itself* 
Iiletasche in a way comp lately misunderstood Aristotle and Plato and in a 
round about way through his own difficulties to an uaterstanUng of this point* 

He said that for the philosopher a certain asceticism, a certain abstention, is 
not meritorious, but has the same dignity, the character, as a i«t» 
abstention on the part of a jockey, He wants to win a race, and he knows that 
if he wants to win it he must be very careful in dieting. In other words, it is 
nothing to boast of, nothing resplendent* It goes without saying that man’s 
highest end cannot be achieved without actions resembling morel actions proper* 

Dut the actions in question are Intended by the philosopher as mere means to 
this mod* lhat and also calls far prudence, for the philosopher must deliberate 
about hew he can secure the conditions for his philosophising. The moral virtues 
are mare directly related to man’s second natural end, his social life, or 
political life* One could therefore think that the moral -virtims are intelligible 
as being essentially in the service of the olty. The city cannot be properly 
if people are not courageous, temperate. Just, and so on, in other words, the 
utilitarian Justification arises* 

I hope you understood the first point. Something Hto» the moral virtues 
are needed far the theoretiaal perfection of man, but they are not needed as 
moral virtues* For instance, magnanimity is praiseworthy because the alty 
needs men who are born to oomaand and who know that they are born to cconand. 
According to some report. Field Marshal Montgomery is the most famous contemporary 
example of this virtue. But it suffices to read Aristotle’s description of mgna- 
n l n ity in order to see that the full phenomenon of magnanimity cannot be understood 
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In that way, from this utilitarian point of view. That Aristotle ascribes 
to the -various virtues is a splendor which cannot be accounted far by the 
utilitarian doctrine* The moral virtues camot be understood as being far 
the sake of the city, since the city mat be understood for the cake of the 
practice of moral virtue* And the argunaat can be beautifully supported by 
proving that if you turn it around you are Machiavellian* The indirect proof 
of the soundness of Aristotle’s vies is Llachiavelli, because that is exactly 
what LJachiavelli said; the moral virtues are understandable only as means for 
the aity, and all the t e rrible consequences of UaohiavelU follow then* If 
the moral virtues are means for the ande of the aity, it is by no means oar tain 
that they are always moans* There will be always interesting marginal oases, 
and especially at one point* ‘That about a condition in which the city is in 
peril, or it doesn’t exist, it has to be founded* There the moral virtues 
would not apply* The sural virtues come into play only after the c±-ty has 
been established, after the world has been made safe for moral virtue, but 
before it has bean made safe, anything id. 11 do* That is MaohlavelH 1 a, 
and I ihink an absolutely legitimate, conclusion* Aristotle saw that, and 
therefore la this suggests, as Plato did, that die city is for the sake of 
virtue, Aristotle mare clearly than Plato, as we will see in the sequel* 

Moral -virtue is then not intelligible as a means for the only two natural 
ends which could be thougit to be the ends of morel -virtue, the intellectual 
life and the social life* Therefore it seems moral virtue must be regarded 
as an absolute, an absolute In a precise sense as something which cannot be 
reduced to anything else* Yet one cannot disregard the relations of moral 
virtues to those two natural ends, namely wisdom and the polls* Moral 
virtue shows that the aity—and that is the key point, moral virtue, which 
cannot be understood as more means of the polls, beaause the polls oust be 
understood as in the service of moral virtue— racral -virtue shows that the 
city points bqvond itself, because the oily is far the sake of— 

(End of Side I) 

• •.activity is only in the service of noble use of leisure* But the gentleman’s 
leisurely use of activity hardly goes beyond the enjoyment of poetry, listening, 
or culture, or however it may be* In other words, that cannot possibly be the 
end of man* Aristotle is the founder of political science far this precise 
reason, because he is the discovered of moral virtue* This simple fact camot 
be emphasised too strongly* The taro moral virtue occurs for the first time in 
Aristotle* Plato doesn't have the ten* Of course, after the tern had oane into 
being* it is eaey to recognise something like moral virtue all over the world, 
but the precise meaning which it has it has only In Aristotle* For Plato what 
Aristotle calls moral virtue is a kind of half-way house between nhat Plato 
calls political or vulgar virtue and genuine virtue* Political or vulgar virtue 
is In the service of bodily well-being, say of self-preservation or peace* 
Genuine virtue is the same as philosophy for Plate* As for the Stoics, who 
are frequently mentioned in this context—you kncr.7 this is a post^Aristoteliaa 
school, the Stoa, emerging more or lees contemporaneously with the Epicurean 
school* The Stoic and Epicurean school wore the most characteristic sahools 
of the Hellenistic and Renan period* How some people say that an entirely 
new type of political thouffrt started with the Stoics, for example the brothers 
Carlyle, intheir six volume history of ’.Tee tom thou^it* I cannot go into 
that* The stoics went so far as to assert that only the noble is good, ie*, 
only the moral, we could almost say, is good* let they defined the nan of 
nobility with the wise man, and the wise man must as such possess the "virtues' 1 
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of logls and physic®* In other words, that is much closer to Plato than to 
Kant* Tie oust beware of mistaking Aristotle's man of acral virtue, or good 
nan who is a perfect gentleman, for the good man in an ordinary sense, and 
that would be a nan who is just and tauperate, but lacks all other virtues 0 
In other words, what we call a nioe fallow, lie is temperate, just, but he 
doesn't have to be courageous and he doesn't have to be wise, like the members 
of the lowest class of Plato* s Itepublio . This notion of goodness is developed 
very clearly in the Second Book or ££o era's Offices, for example in paragraph 
35 , and other examples* I did not know that when I wrote ny book on Uachiavolll, 
because Uachiavolll makes a distinction between goodness and virtue, and I could 
not understand precisely what Macfrlavelll meant by that, and I had completely 
forgotten or never really understood these remarks in Cicero, and Cicero defines 
it* A good maa is a man who has justice and temperance, ie., those qualities 
which the m emb er a of the lower classes in Plato's Republic have* And this 
notion of goodness we of course all understand, whan we say very vaguely but 
rather definitely of a man, he is a good man, he is a nioe fellow, We have in 
mini that he is Just and temperate, but we do not dnolnde courage and wisdom. 

And that of course is not what Aristotle meant by a good nun. 

Then the philosopher Aristotle addresses his political soienoe to gentle¬ 
men, say to more or leas perfect gentleman, he shows to th«n as far as possible 
that the way of life of the perfect gentleman points to the philosophic life. 

He as It were removes the screen which these people themselves could not remove. 

He articulates for his addressees tbs unwritten nooos which was the limit of 
their vision, while he himself stands above that "linTt, He is thru oo cy wlled 
or enabled to correct the gentleman's opinions about the thingB which fall 
within their purview. The gentleman is by nature able to be affected by phil¬ 
osophy, Aristotle's political soienoe is an attempt to actualize this potent¬ 
iality, These people could become aware of something higher than gentlsmanship, 
and to a certain extent and within the limits of the possibility, Aristotle does 
that. The gentleman affected by philosophy in in the highest ease the enlightened 
statesmen. Ilka Pericles, who was affected by the philosopher Anaxagoras, The 
moral-political sphere is then not unqualifiedly closed to theoretical science. 
One reason why it seems neoessaxy to make a radioal distinction between practical 
wl 3 dcm, on the one hand, and the sciences and the arts on the other, was the 
fact that every art is concerned with a partial good, whereas prudence is 
concerned with the whole human good. 

But now a surprise. The highest fora of prudence is the legislative art, 
which is the architoo tonic art, as Aristotle calls it, the art of arts, because 
it deals with the whole human good in the most comprehensive manner. The art 
by which it is possible to teach legislators, this legislative art is concerned 
with the whole human good by being ocmcaraed with the highest human good, with 
reference to which all partial human goods are good. It deals with the subject 
in the moet comprehensive manrxrr because it establishes a framework within which 
political prudence proper, statesmanships can take place. It is an art because 
■inUlni political nrudence and prudence proper it is free from that involvement 
the dangers of widoh cannot be averted except by the moral virtues. Hence, 
prudence itself appears to be ultimately subject to an art, not to the vulgar 
arts, but to the art of arts, the legislative art. Considerations like these 
Induced Socrates and Plato to assert that virtue is knowledge, and that prudence 
is philosophy. Because every prudence practiced by any individual requires far 
its full actudOLi'iptlon a good society, good law, the werk of the legislative art, 
so that prudence Itself depends ultdcntely on an art which radically understood 
beocmes philosophy. Just as the partial human goods cannot be known to be good 
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except with reference to the bluest or the whole human good, the whole 
hunan good in ita turn cannot be known except with reference to the good 
simply, what Plato oalls the idee of the good, which cornea to sight beyond 
and above all other ideas* 

Lot me restate that* The human good cannot be known, according to Plato, 
except with reference to the good airily, what he cal led the idea of the good* 
Hence the Idea of the good is the principle from which all prudence and all 
prudential handling of aitaxations oust start. But alas, this highest thane 
of all wisdom, what Plato oalls the idea of the good, is not quite obtainable* 
No full knowledge of the idea of the good is possible* Hence, wisdom is not 
possible, only love of wisdom, 1x1 Grade, philosophy# Hence, fear the reason 
given, prudence is a never to be completed concern with one's osn good* H<wr 
if this is so, how can it ever be known which way of life is the most choice- 
wortby life, in other words, does not this ultimate inadequacy of wisdom lead 
to complete practical skepticism? Plato or Socrates know that the philosophic 
life is the beet life* The answer would bo this, I believe# There is only 
one fundamental alternative regarding the good life, and that is the political- 
practical life at the life devoted to contemplation, the philooophlo life# 

And now the contention is that the alternative, namely the politLoak-praotLoal 
life, is evidently subordinate to the philosophic life* Political life is 
evidently life in the cave, to use the Platonic likeness* The oily we ean 
ai#n mqt is the only part of the whole whose essential character can be fully 
known* It can be fully understood that the political or practical life cannot 
fulfill nan's hipest possibility# This explains the difference between Plato 
and Aristotle* To remind you of the main point?—there are a few other th ing s 
which I would like to mention*-the difficulty is this, for Plato it is clear, 
for Plato the distinction between prudenoe and theoretical wisdom is ultimately 
irrelevant, at least as far as we have seen hitherto, boon use prudenoe, cr 
practical wisdom, has ita principle in the idea of the good, the highest theme 
of theoretioal understanding# The sphere of prudenoe is not closed as it is 
in Aristotle* It is only another expression to say far Plato there is no 
moral virtue, them 1s only vultpr or political virtue or philosophic or 
genuine virtue* intermediate virtue does not exist* The difficulty is 

orombad by the fact that Aristotle regards wisdom, theoretical wisdom, prud¬ 
enoe, and the arts as all available* There are artisans, obviously* No one 
questions that* There are prudent men, men <f practical wisdom, including 
statesmen* There are wise men, there is at least Aristotle who has found 
a solution to the fundamental problems of the universe and of man# For Plato 
wisdom and prudence become ultimately inseparable and are not available in 
their perfection* So what you have is really philosophy as the theoratical- 
practioal concern with your own improvement, with your own betterment, with 
your own virtue, an attempt which c m never cease because wisdom is in fact 
not available* The difficulty in Aristotle himself is this, that Aristotle 
must in a way adult that while prudence is superior to the arts, there is 
one art, the highest art, which Is superior to prudence, the archltectonio 
art, the legislative art* And this is a kind of necessary concession to 
the Platonic point of view* 

One can make many objections to what I have said, and perfectly justified 
objections* I will mention only ana point* According to this schema it would 
seem that the philosopher is identical with the statesman of the highest order. 
If there is no funlamental distinction between theory and practice the highest 
theoretical activity and the highest practical activity must coincide. At the 



beeinning of the dialogue Sophist someone, not Socrates, assarts that the 
philosopher and the statesman are tiro entirely different human types* He 
saya there are three human types, the sophist, the statesman, and the phil¬ 
osopher, Plato wrote a dialogue called the Sophist in which ho made clear 
nhat the sophist is, and then he wrote a dialogue called the Statesman in 
which tte speaker, the stranger from Elea, made clear what the etatemnan is, 
but he did not write the dialogue the Ihilosopher * So either he died before 
he could write it or he thought that by candors landing the sophist and the 
statesman we understand the philosopher* Hi at leads to very hard questions 
into which I cannot go* VThat I am driving at is that these are only vary 
provisional statements, but I believe one has to consider these points if 
one wants to go deeper with the argument* 

q j in what sense is the legislative art an art and not merely the highest 
exercise of prudence? 

At You mean what the legislator here and now does? 

Qt I take it you use legislative art in a fundamental sense* 

At No, I don*t mean to speak of legislators in the sense of congressman or 
senators* I mean the man who goes out to found a colony and gives a code 
to that* Is that what you mean? 

Q» Tes* r hy isn't that an exercise of political wisdom? 

At But is he not guided by a hi^ier art? Let us take another example, a 
general, a first-rate general. He wins a battle. But what does that mean? 

Ihat is a prudential action, considering his situation, the position of the 
eneny. But is this also not an application of his art, perhaps a very ing¬ 
enious application? But is there not a strategic art which can be taught? 

Hot to everyone. No art can be taught to everyone, unions it is a very 
simple art like— 

Qt Tiould you say that a knowledge of human nature is necessary in order to 
exorcise the legislative art and that the practicinner of political wisdom 
must look to the legislative art far this knowledge of human nature in order 
to perform— 

At The statesman is dependent on the legislator. That is a vary simple thing* 
Any President of the United States is dependent for all his doings on the Cons¬ 
titution* He can have a certain leeway there, but ultimately he cannot rise 
higher than his source* 

Qt Vy question was in what sense are the founders practloioners of legislative 
art rather than praetdoioaera of political wisdom* 

At Let us speak of statesmanship and the legislative art on a theoretical 
level* The statesman is a man who handles individual political situations, 
hero and now* The legislator in the old sense is the man who establishes 
the framework, what we now would call the constitution, but the ancients 
also meant the specific laws, regarding marriage, property, and so on. This 
is all prudence, because the legislator gives the law for this community. 
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hare and now* The hi cheat, fora of prudence, the legielative acta of the 
highest orderj la itself dependent on an art, the architectonic art, the 
legislative art* Have you evar looked at Plato*a Laws? The over-ell irq>* 
rossion is that here is a nan, a philosopher, who Is the teacher of the 
legislative art, teaohea that art to actual philosophers* This means in 
the first place that higher than all forms of prudence Including the highest 
there is an art* 

Ql That art would seen to be wladcia. 

Ai Mot quite, because it has to do ultimately with producing acnething, namely 
the good social order. But precisely this follows, and take for example Plato's 
laws, that the teacher of legislators cannot do his Job if he does not know 
tJ-.e highest principles, that with which the theoretical aan is concerned* In 
a word, the teacher of legislators is a philosopher. In Plato that is very 
clear* That is what he means by the words virtue is knowledge* If you think 
through Shat everyone moans by virtue In everyday life, in the most practical 
sense, you ultimately are driven back to understanding. Insight, theoretical 
understanding of a sort. Aristotle denies that. Aristotle says that a prac¬ 
tical science is possible, or as I put it, that the sphere of prudence Is in 
principle closed* That Is what he in tie main conveys through his two works, 

-the Ethics and the Politics * But even there, in Aristotle, this is not unqual— 
ifiedly true. In other words Aristotle makes theoretical soioice as independent 
of practical scienoe as is feasible* 

Qt But in Aristotle's point of view, the political scientist or the man of 
political wisdom must look to a legislative art in the same sense? 

Ai Ultimately yes* ’>7hen the statesman in what we would now call a constitu¬ 
tional or limited government has to consider and to obey an order which he 
did not establish* To that extent he looks up to something and the quality 
of his looking up will depend on his understanding the intention of the legis¬ 
lator* But the legislator himself is in fact the practicloner of an art In 
all cases, Socrates would s«y, a man who exaroises an art while being clearly 
prudent because he teaches the legislative art. Do you see the point? *.* 
would say that...exercised the legislative art by laying dam the law far 
Sparta...the man who has learned the true legislative art, that he would say 
no, he didn't* He did aa well as he could* He was an apprentice, and already 
cocpalled to produce a shoe fitting Sparta, and the werk ms /hat one would 
expect fran an apprentice* 

Qt In the last thing with which you were concerned in your argument, you said 
that for Plato prudence led to something higher, a legislative art which would 
in turn lead to something higher which is the truth, while Aristotle wants to— 

At A ceiling. Aristotle wants to have a cel ling . 17# oould think of the sphere 
of prudence that way* It Is closed, and the calling is constituted by the 
moral virtues, by tbs ends of the gentlemen* 

Qt But you were arguing that even with the celling, Aristotle was aware that 
in a larger sense prudence also has a knowledge of the natural ends of man* 


At Tew can say that* Hhat I was trying to do was slightly more subtle* First 
to bring out as sharp as I oould that this is what Aristotle really does over-all 



and then to indicate that here and there Aristotle is compelled to question 
the cloeednsaa of the sphere at Tudence. But that does not do away with the 
fact that for noet practical purposes It works, and that this is an important 
lesson for us, especially today where all the pressuV^is to make political 
science dependent on theoretical sciences at a kind Aristotle didn't know of 
and of a kind of theoretical sciences which nake a true understanding of 
political things altogether impossible. That ifl our special handicap today, 
namely a science modelled on the natural science modern style which suffer? 
from this fundamental handicap. That, you can say, is ths motive behind ray 
insisting. Yea? 

Qi...if art derives its justification from prudence, and the sphere of prudence 
ultimately derives its Justification from wisdom, how do we know that philosophy 
is self-contained, that philosophy may not need something higher than Itself to 
justify itself? How do we know that philosophy is really self-contained? 

At That Is only the Inner evidence of what philosophy says can answer that 
question. There cannot be a regress in the infinite, otherwise absolute skep¬ 
tic i am, theoretical and practical, follows. Sure, you oould say absolute 
skeptic!® is in order. Then we would have to discuss it. 

Qt In other words, we have to accept It an faith? 

At !fc>, that is the end of philosophy, because philosophy needs to be the quest 
for evident knowledge. And if the quest far evident knowledge is Itself based 
on -onething alien—but let us leave It now at your mere radical statement, 
absolute dcepttlalsn would follow from that. All ri£xt, the only practical and 
honest way to go about It Is to look st absolute skepticism and see whether that 
Is a feasible position. That's an Indirect proof as it were for Aristotle, as 
I believe it would be. 

Qi If you accept as the highest art the legislative art in the fundamental 
sense, is., ths ability to form a social order— 

At No, it is an art, not a science, because it is concerned with production. 

An art is concerned with production. The shoemaker's art is concerned with 
the production of shoes, the legislator's art with the production of laws or 
other social institutions, whereas the theoretical acioroea are not concerned 
with production but only with seeing things as th«y are. 

Qi If we accept this analysis, and then take into consideration this hipest 
art as practloed by the founders of the Constitution of the United States, 
how does this tie in with Aristotle's notion of change with regard to the laws, 
because granting.. Jias to formulate a ratio between condition and — 

A i That is an important but theoretically very secondary question. Namely, 
once such a social order is established, the rule is to preserve it and not to 
have frequent and especially radical changes. 

Qi v.hat about the nor# fundamental question, which is ths actual establishment 
of a better social order? 

At Oh, very simple. I use now the Platonic syrrfcolism, but you have to translate 
it into more reasonable language. Let us aastane the good order is that of the 



Repub II a* How wfcat the legislator does, he will see that it is absolutely 
Impossible to get people to accept it, people for whan he has to legislate* 

Be sayw I will make a concession* In the first place, let thou have private 
. p roperly and private families, concessions from the point of view of the 
latter of the Republic * And furthermore these people come from Sparta or 
from Crete, they nava - these and these particular habits* 3cme of then are 
rrLoe, others of then are not so nice, but I cannot simply legislate away the 
not so nice habits* '.That will I do? I will strike a compromise, I will res¬ 
train these bad habits they have, I will not try to eradicate them* That is a 
subordinate but important question* 

How, I am sorry, but because this is the last meeting, I must add taro 
points* I have of course forgotten or neglected things occurring in the Pol¬ 
itics which deserve consideration. I would like to turn your attention, arid 
without ary thought of the examination, I could almost swear that these two 
points will not occur in the examination, so no mercenary aonsidermtiona.** 

At the beginning of Book Four is the most elaborate statement of Aristotle 
on the political art or science, and we should read that carefully. It is 
also interesting with a view to the question we discussed today, do we find 
at the top a form of prudence or an art* Very important for this question* 

The other point to which I draw your attrition ia this in Book Four, 129?b37ff • 
Aristotle makes a distinction between three parts of g? va r a aapt, the delib¬ 
erative, the maglstrative, and the Judicial* Now this is the root in a way 
of the most obvious characteristic of the United States Constitution, you 
know, a legislature, an executive, a judiciary. But all the more important 
la it to see the difference. Aristotle speaks of the deliberative, not at 
the legislative, ie», such things as war and peace, and tree ties, belong 
under deliberative and are clearly excluded from the legislative* That is the 
idea tnderlylng the narrowing of the deliberative to legislature? I believe 
one can say that all governmental functions, including the actions of the 
prerogative**.Loake**.are to be subject to low in one way or the other* The 
seoend point which one has to consider is that the distinction betweoi these 
three parts of government is not separation of power* Aristotle is perfectly 
open to the notion that all three powers might be exercised by the same part, 
by the sane people, not separation of power* And if one wants to understand 
the oruoial difference between Aristotle and the discussion of the Constitution, 
one has to go back to tho theoretical view. In this case the 11th Book in 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, There Montesquieu makes clear why we need sap- 
aratlon of power* Ancf 5ie answer is, and that is very revealing, the security 
of the Individual* This consideration is not as such oruoial in Aristotle. 

Be was ware of it somehow, but not as such* Here we see the connection between 
Montesquieu and the self-preservation, natural right teachers Locke and Hobbes 
before Mm* In this connection I would like to mention hare there is an imx>- 
dlate source of Uontesquleu's discussion of the English constitution in Book 
11 is the discussion by Polybius in the Sixth Book of his History of tho Roman 
Constitution , And that ia also very interesting* The Ruman constitution 
bad a Kind of separation of power a. Seme things are done by the people, others 
are done by the senate, and otWfcW are done by the counsels, the executives, 
you oouh say* But if you compare Polybius's presentation of the Roman cons¬ 
titution with Montesquieu* s discussion of the English constitution you see 
there 1s a very important theoretical differ once. Both are ooncarned with 
freedom, Polybius as well as Montesquieu. But Polybius believes he can get 
this freedom by a division of the sun-total of governmental powers into diff¬ 
erent parts without a principle guiding the division* AS it were, you take 
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three chunks, divide into three ahunks, with one chunk to this part, but 
no principle. In the case of Montesquieu there is a principle} executive, 
legislative, Judiciary. But the discussion cf this problem nruet start, and 
cannot start snywhore else except from this passage in Aristotle where you 
have the beginning, namely a distinction of governmental powers, as distin¬ 
guished from a separation of powers. _ 

Now a last word about the purpose of this course. '.Ihat I wanted to do 
In this course was to make clear those fundamental concepts of pol¬ 

itical philosophy, especially of Aristotle, and these fundamental concepts 
were the city, the regime, and the oest regime. And to make clear these fund¬ 
amental concepts means to make clear what these concepts imply. If I can venture 
to draw ary conclusion from this discussion, and at that I leave it, it is 
thisi the key concept of political science in Aristotle la the concept of the 
regime. Aristotle*s dootrine of the regime becomes specific by bin distinct)* 
ion of the six regimes, the three good and the three bad ones, and the various 
important sub—divisions of them, especially of democ ra cy oligarchy. But the 
Aristotelian analysis of regimes is not lnaadiately applicable In the details 
to the analysis of any modern regime because there is a fundamental difference 
between all modern political life, especially in our age, between all present 
day regimes and the regimes considered by Aristotle. And If we trace ***» 
difference back to its principle we oone back to this point, that modern thought 
understands differently then Aristotle the relation between the demos and phllr* 
osophy or science. The modern understanding of the relation between philosophy 
and science and the denes leads to two different but oonnected consequences, 

(a) technology and (b) ideologies. The characteristic of present day regimes 
is that they are regimes in technological socle ties and in societies possessing 
Ideologies. Without well considering it we cannot understand any isms of our 
time. But that doe an* t do away with the fact that the concept of the regime, 
as the order of society defined In terms of its and and of the >n»wn beings 
akin to that end, and therefore ruling in broad daylight, still is the best 
clue we have to lie analysis of political phenomena, ibi* was ay over all 
intention in this oourse. How I am willing to have a brief di of 

about ten more minutes because at an earlier time I was perceiving that there 
was an urge on the part of soma of you. les? 

Qt ...It seems to me from what you have —td that there*s a possibility that 
there are going to be two advantages to omn, the one being theoretical know* 
ledge and the other being the virtues. 

Ai Say moral virtues, because Aristotle also speaks of intellectual virtues. 

Qt But in this way you could have a body of good men...why virtue is good, 
and you could have a group of immoral philosophers. 

At Hot immoral. If you would say trans-moral, trans-moral would be Matter, 
booause their motivation in their actions would not be moral proper. That 
you can aay, Ihat is exactly the point. Aristotle tries to solve it by showing 
how in gentleman ship as gsntleranahip there lies a possibility of baine open 
to philosophy, of being affected by philosophy. Ihat is the solution whit* 
he suggests. And if Ihia is so, there would be a kind of harmoiy between 
philosophy and the polls, mediated by the gentleman. 


Q* In evaluating the regimes are we to look to the greatest excellence of 
a particular man or .to a general good quality of life that pervades a large 
mxnbar of man? I've had sods difficulty trying to decide In ny own urtnrt 
which of these la superior for Aristotle* 


Ai Aristotle would cf course think that there la a ruling stratum. Hurt la 
an extreme case, of an early monarchy where there would be one absolutely 
outstanding man. That would not apply to anything later* There would be a 
considerable part of the population not necessarily In the majority, who 
would be In this sense good* Out Aristotle would I think take it for granted 
tlsat If you take goodness, geutlamanahlp, in any way seriously, than it will 
be only a part of the population, say only a minority of the population, oan 
actually have It* But the others can have a daferaioe to it which makes them 
In their way good men* But thay would not be good In themselves, they would 
be good through deference* 


Qi The problem I had in particular was In striking the hw between the number 
who are deferent to this good quality of life and those who actually pmsfiao It, 
who were not deferring to virtue but had actually attained a certain lsvelr— 

At If I may clarify that with a wholly arbitrary numerical statement, asy 
30* of gentlemen, 50 * truly deferent, 20% compelled by the 00* to behave, to 
give you Just an inkling of what I believe he meant* 

Qt Could you characterise this difference which you have shorn here aa the 
olassioal theoretical being trana-raoral, the modem theoretical, the difference 
as beyond good and evil? 


A* Beyond good and evil, no* You mean, what would Maehiavelli'a position be? 

Q* Yes, I'm trying to think what would be in his sense value^ree* 7/hat I am 
trying to ask is shout the step from trans-moral to iamoral, isn't this the 
step that has been mads? 

At ’That would be a legitimate characterisation of modem social science, not 
of the individuals, they are In addition human beings and dtlaens, but In their 
oapadty as social scientists, wall I think you would have to say simply amoral* 
That has to do with the fact itet are the objects of the theoretical attitude. 

For Aristotle it goes without saying that the objects of the theoretical attitde 
have an order, or to use a term which is not identical with what we mean by moral 
but it is surely also not amoral, beauty, resplendence, <*»*«» beauty* I will 

f*" 1 a logical positivist and hie chief concern 

la so*® 00 ** moaning not wiat la science far but what is scientific method 

hie procedure, and oo on, he makes a value Jud^aont without adsdttlng, 
he does not knar that this analysis of science, a strictly descriptive analysis 
of scittice, ia in foot noraatAve* It axcluriae pocudo—soience aa a matter of 
course, alchemy, astrology, or what have you* Now you must take a further 
***?• There are such philosqphioal disciplines as ethics, or aesthetics, for 
example. They deal with genuine morality, ethics, as distinguished from a 
fake morality, and aesthetics is concerned with a true work of art, in contra¬ 
distinction to trash* So these are all necessarily in a wqjr aom&tlve pursuits* 
Philosophy which is concerned with normative subjects, with values, cannot be 
sacral in the sense in which social science is amoral. Tfe had an esample on 
so earlier occasion when I spoke of poaitivim, for example, culture, as a 
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subjeot of anthropology. That cannot be clarified by anthropology Itself* 

You have to eall In philosophy sooner or later to make clear what culture 
is* How if you say that culture is a society, understood as engaged In a 
variety of different but related pursuits such as the law, food production, 
religion, art, and what not, and all these things are understood here In a 
strictly value-free manner. In other wards, they are not in the guiding 
ll(£xt of sons non, that is wholly absent from Aristotle, I should say from 
anjr earlier philoaophy* I mean even the materialist doctrines of older times 
mere not free from that* I believe there is no precedent for that* A study 
claiming to lead to knowledge which is value free, that is the motive here* 

I mean there were skeptics, but they dldn* t claim they had any science* Today 
the modern social odentist is not a skeptic of ooursa* He claims to be a 
man of science, a men who finds knowledge, be admits the possibility of know¬ 
ledge and yet says thit within the sphere of knowledge no distinction between 
high and lew is possible in ary sense* That I believe has no precedent* 
Skepticism has plenty of precedents, but then skepticism meant that no science 
is possible* And you must also not ferget that iTcm Aristotle's point of 
view, and as well from Plato's point of view where It was clearer, that if 
one can say of philosophy that it is trans-moral, than one must say that 
within the purview of non-philosophio man, what we call morality, say Justice, 
is in the ordinary Bense of the ward still the highest, there is no question 
about it* Tou must go beyond that, beyond Justice as it is ordinarily under¬ 
stood (in the world 7) according to Plato, because it is always defective 
understanding which is frown for the sake of social stability* Therefore 
you must go beyond it* But it is surely higher then anything else with which 
people are ooncerned, satisfaction of bodily needs and so on* Tkans moral 
is not mnoral* 

Qt I cannot see wty self-preservation of the soelal order once it is in motion 
is self-evident, that is I don't see itoy Justioe has to be froaen in order to 
keep social stability* I think that this would be the height of injustice* 

At 7/ell, Plato says that every Just thing, vfcethar a Just man or a Just law 
or Just institution, is imperfectly Just, is*, there is always some injustice 
in it* Let me try to make explicit what you imply* Iou have a society of 
iiiperfeot individuals, of iqparfeet laws* And then you say, we will chants 
this, perhaps not at one stroke, but step by step, in the direction of perfect 
Justice* That Is the notion, the modem notion cf progress, but it presupposes 
a lot of things* It presupposes that the change and the movement that goes 
with the Change will be in the right direction* I id. 11 give you an ecacpls 
frae a different field, I once had a friend who was a legal realist, if you 
know that that is* He was a very Intelligent nan but given to (strange form¬ 
ula time 7)***and he simply*«*what does the law mean, nothing but what the 
Judge makes of it* And of ooursa the seme thing applied to the Constitution* 

I tried to neks dear to him that he was a liberal in the present day sense 
of the word* I said that is very good fTcri your point of view as long as 
you oan be sure that tbs Judges are mare liberal than the legislators, but 
if, God forbid trea your point of view, a situation would arise where the 
Judges are reactionaries, then your only hope would be that the Judges are 
bound by the relative liberalia> of the laws laid dom by the legislative* 

The modern view—this sanguine character, we rise up to the he±£ita of Justice— 
presupposes that on tie whole the ohange Is in the rlgit direction, but If 
we do not know that, if we must reckon with the possibility that the change 
might as well have a tendency in the wrong direction, then^would say if you 
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have an order uhloh la tolerably deoent, which means, at best, quite a few 
injustices, than it is better to prea e n re it than to take ohanoes by changes 
which might go, either directly or indirectly, in the oppoelte direction. 

In other words, the difference Is not incidentally a different estimate of 
impersonal forces, as we would say, whether the stars or the economic oond^ 
itions. It doesn’t make any difference, fight far the good cause or do not 
fight for tbs good cause* I think that what has happened in the last thirty 
or fourty years, and that is underlying much of the troubles in social science, 
is an increasing awareness of these axtra-hunan supports, you know, the dr— 
Constances, are not so reliable as in the nineteenth century many people 
believed, partly on the basis of gaieral ovolntionian, development from the 
amoeba to man, and fTcxa nan will go still higher, or other theories of this 
kind. Surely one cannot dogoatioaUy establish it because Aristotle says 
it, That doeai't make it true. That we know. But one must take Aristotle 
because his is truly a work about man, as an occasion for making clear irty 
did he have to use taros strange to us, what are the principles, and see or 
discover the taait assumptions which we oske,.«and then weigh the tanas which 
survive this vise, 

Qt But doesn't Justice contain too things, not only distribution but doing 
what is right? 

At But what does th at mami? If you go to the South, In entirely pro-integration 
areas, which partly exists as far as I know, you act wrong if you go into a part 
reserved far colored people. You are a nice man and a man iho does right, and 
t erefore you abet by your action segregation, I assume now, for arguaent’s 
sake, that the antWregregation case is good. To act rigvt means in all oasee 
crudely to abqr tbs law. The disobedience to the lsw whioh is In a higier sense 
Justified is always a rare and an extreme case. A deoent Southerner believing 
in segregation would of course not for one moment do wrong to a Negro, meaning 
robbing him, and other things. He would only obey the law. And yet aocording 
to the liberal view he does wrong by obeying the law and by not very actively 
working for their change, 

Qt But isn’t then Justice Just relative if Just used to support society, the 
sod si order that exists? 

At Primarily.*.you must not forget there is always a sphere where the law is 
silent and there Justice in a mure sib tie sense comae in as t matter of course. 
Uay I mention one example? In tbs experiences of Justioe which are most oonmon 
to people like nnrself, to be fair to students. This Is not always o&ay you 
know, (Virtue ?) draws a line between a B— and a Ot. But if we are not 
pedantic and morbid, we will say, well, we know there ia an element of arbitrari¬ 
ness which oannot be eliminated. This I do not mean. But if It cornea to a 
question of what ne are supposed to do in the classroom, what our substantive 
Justioe is, other things we can say ora a matter of oourse, great divergencies 
of opinion appear, Everyone would say ho is doing right in a formal sense, 
but the substantive thing (he can’t Judge ?), If a man who is very competent 
in his field, and can go to a classroom, and thought an the way from his offloe 
to the olasarooD about the subject of his lecture, and la really canpetant in 
his field, talks for fifty minutes or a hundred minutes without stopping, 
without reconsidering what he said last year in his oourse, is this a con¬ 
scientious teacher? Does he do ri^rt by his students? That Is acre subtle. 


